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ABSTRACT . , v ' ! 

This survey of the literature relevant, to the 
promotion of continuing education for library* media* ana information 
personnel was gathered' by the Continuing Library Education Network 
and Exchange (CLE HE) , whose purposes and accomplishments also are 
teviewed in the document* The bibliography itself contains 396 
references* divided into 6 gineral topic areas? (1) network models, 
institutional roles/ and issues in continuing education; (2) needs 
assessment; (3) resources; (4) guidelines for program planners; (5) 
descriptions of continuing education programs; aad (6) adult 
education. Material from fields outside of librarianship is included 
under most topics. Am introductory essay gives an overview of the 
contents of the entire body of literature and an appendix* of varying 
print quality r provifies abstracts of all items cited in the 
bibliography, (KB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



purpose mo SCOPE 

-One- goal and task of the Continuing Library Education Network and 
Exchange (CLENE) is to survey literature - relevant to continuing education for 
library, niedia and information personnel. This bibliography is a dircdt result 
of that task. The purpose of this bibliography is to guide persons interested 
in continuing education to the literature identified by the CI£NE staff. 

The scope is comprehensive. Articles were selected on the basis of * 
their bearing upon the promotion of continuing education of those in library, 
media and" information fields. Other professions and disciplines were included, 
assuming that library continuing education can profit from the efforts of others* 

The major sources of articles were a computer search of the Educational 
Resources Information Center data base done by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Infor- 
mation Resources and manual searches done by the CLE HE staff. The manual 
searches included periodical indexes concentrating upon the years 1973-1975, ■ 
Some earlier articles not included in the bibliography published by Dr* Elizabeth 
Stone in 1974 1 also were included because of their value, Indexes searched 
manually were: Library and Information Science Abstracts; the Journal of Con- 
tinuing Education in Nursing; the Journal of Nursing Administration; Library 
Lit&rature; Engineering Education; the Journal^of Continuing Education and Train- 
ing; and the Index to Legal Periodicals > 

We have included bibliographic ^Terences of 396 publications in this 
document. Annotations for all /the references can be found on the accompanying 
microfiche* The annotation's on the microfiche are descriptive, not evaluative. 
We hope that by our providing sufficient information the reader will be able 
to determine if any particular article is -relevant to his/her need or interest, 

To aid the reader we have classified the articles into six major 
categories , as showi in the Tab j.e of Contents™ 



"Elizabeth Storue , Continuing Education as viewed in Relation to Other 
Professional education Movements* Washington, D*C* f American Society for 
Information Science, 1974 f 693 pages^ 
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THE.J CONTINUING LIBRARY EDUCATION NETWORK* AND EXCHANGE (CLENE) 

m excellent picture of the state-of-the-art of continuing education _ 
for library, media, and information personnel can be obtained by looking at 
the purpose and accomplishments of the Continuing Library Education Network and 
Exchange (CLENE). 

CLENE was formed" as a special service and resource facility that makes . , 
continuing education opportunities available to library, media, and information 
personnel. Its basic missions are: 

1. To -provide" equal access to continuing education opportunities „ 
, available in sufficient quantities and quality over a substantial 
period of time to ensure library and Information science personnel 
and organizations the competency to deliver quality library and 
information services to all. - 

2* To create an awareness and a sense of need for continuing education 
of library personnel on the part of employers and individuals as a 
means of responding to societal and technological change. 

The structure of CLENE provides for: (1) the continual assessment of needs 
and problem definition? (27 information acquisition and exchange? (3) program 
and resource development; and (4) communications and delivery to increase the 
awareness level for continuing education in general and for specific programs-- 
those' developed by CLENE and other groups and individuals. These four basic 
processes are necessary to produce a sound continuing education program* 

CLENE seeks to create a partnership for the advancement of continuing 
education among library and information science and allied professional associa- 
tions; local, state, and national libraries; library schools; federal agencies 
including the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science? and 
concerned individuals By seeking an interdisciplinary approach to continuing 
education CI£NE benefits from the research and experience of other disciplines, 
fields* and professions* 

Pounded in 1975, CLENE has produced an extensive list of needed products 
and services i 

Directory of Continuing Education Cours&s and Programs for Library, Information, 
and Media Personnel* 

Concept Paper. No. 2: Guide to Planning and Teaching Continuing Education 
Courses, by Joe Washtien* 

Concept Paper No, 3: Planning and Evaluating Library Training Programs , 
edited by Brooke Sheldon, 

CLENExchanget Quarterly Newsletter, 

CLENE Quarterly and Special Reports; available as. issued. 



Proceedings of CLgNE ASSEMBLY Is January 1976, 



Proceedings of CLEUE ASSEMBLY lit July 1976 
CLENE Membership Directory, 

"Summary of NCLIS Continuing Library and Information Science Education Report, 

* \ * . = • •• \ 

jZLENp Assemblies serve a number of important purposes, including: . 
(1) a forum to identify current needs, problems, and issues;. (2) am update of 
learning resources; (3) an opportunity for many different groups to meet and 
dialogue with each other; (4) a central medium for demonstration of projects 
and activities by means of the Continuing Education Fair; and (5) a way of 
making recommendations^ to the profession at large* 

The theme for the January 1976 conference was fteods Assessments-Indi- 
vidual and Group., The printed proceedings make a large body of current think- 
ing in this area available to a much wider group than just those who attended 
the Assembly, The volume includes material on needs from the field, gathered 
in the workshop sessions', that CLENE should consider addressing. 

The theme of the July 1976 Assembly was Updating and Skills for Our- 
selves; Direction for CLENE, The keynote address by Alan B. Knox, Professor of 
Continuing Education and Director of the Office of Continuing Education and 
Public Service, University of Illinois, was entitled, "The Knowledge Brokers* 
Linking Action Problems and Knowledge Resources, r! 

CLENE 1 s major focus for 1976-1977 is the implementation of two U. S, 
Office of Education- funded projects: , 

1. An extended institute to train state library agency personnel to 
implement and/or strengthen statewide systems of continuing 
education for library, information, and media personnel, 

2, A FropQfsal to Develop a Model Continuing Education Recognition 
System in Library and Information Scienco Including Provision 

for Non^Traditionml Studies and Development of a Prototype for Home 
Study Programs, An important element in the proposal is the develop 
ment and demonstration of a home study based course, Impact of New 
Technology on Libraries and Information Centers* 

Further information about CLENE can be obtained from Dr. Elizabeth 
Stone, Executive Director, CLENE, 620 Michigan Avenue, N*E* , Washington, D. C* 
20064. 
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GUIDE' TO THE LITERATURE 

1. MODELS, ROLES MD ISSUES " ■ . • 

1^1, Network Models and Int erstate- Coope ration for Contin uing. Education 

Continuing education is listed as one of the eight objectives of 
the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science's national program 
to provide equal access to information to all citizens, Continuing education is 
needed for ail librarians to be able to use the new technologies and to implement 
the national program. This section contains the reference's for the Commission 1 s * 
national program document , for conments from the field in support of it and 
in reaction to it* (A N&y [National Program*,*) # and alsg for the final report 
of the study it sponsored to develop a nationwide model for continuing education 
^Stone/Pat rick/Conroy) . - r t ^ 

Taylor outlines competencies pro Session a Is will need to implement the 
national program* Kreilkamp has constructed an, index for the edition of the v 
Stone/Patriek/Conroy report published by the American Society for Information 
Science. Hawkins reports on the CLENE first assembly, Penlarid's article 
provides a background for the development of Ctfiffi, Several references describe 
the origin and goals of the Continuing Library Education Network and Exchange 
{CLENE}, its implementation, accomplishments and present and projected services 
(Baxter/Remy, Breivik, Conroy, Vaillancourt)^ 

CLENE, as well as the national program, recognizes the importance of 
local, statewide and regional planning. At the regional level, two groups 
active in continuing education are the Southwestern Library Interstate Coopera- 
tive Endeavor (SLICE) and its projects on Continuing Education for Librarians - 
in the Southwest (CELS) and the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Educa^ 
tion YwiCHE). and its Continuing Education and Library Resources Program, The 
SLICE reports (O'Donneil and Rosenberg) may be of value to others considering 
activities on a similar scale, WICHE (P. 0, Drawer p, Boulder, Colorado B03O2) 
conducted a U.St Office of Education-sponsored Institute for Training in Staff 
Development for 1975-76* One of the Institute's objectives was to begin the 
development of a western regional network of library training and development 
personnel- SLICE, with the Louisiana State University Graduate School of 
Library Science, has conducted a USOE -sponsored Institute focusing on statewide 
and regional planning for continuing education, This institute is described 
in the Mitchell/Poos article which also contains a selepted bibliography of s 40 
recent institutes having implications s for interstate cooperatipn, 

Another opportunity for reinforcing statewide planning is the Extended 
Institute to Train State Library Agency Personnel to Implement and/or Strengthen 
Statewide Systems of Continuing Education for Library, Information, and Media 
Personnel (1976-1977), The institute is conducted by CLENE and sponsored by 
the Library .Education and Post-Secondary Resources Branch, Division of Library 
Programs, U* S* Office of Education from Training Institute funds of HEA 
Title Il-B, 



1,2, In stitutional Roles * 

Many groups v have unique responsibilities and roles in continuing 
education for library, media and information science personnel—professional 
library associations, library agencies and governments at. state, regional and 
national levels; library schools; and individuals. Roles and responsibilities 
are e^lored by the Association of American library Schools,, Gelinas, h. Martin, 
and Warncke« v fox^liJb>raar\anship and by Jury; for all of continuing education- This 
topic is also discussed in the NCLIS final report (Stbne/Patrick/Conroy , in the 
preceding section) - ; 

* *" -1 i - f \; 

Berninghausen, Klempner, and E. Stone examine library schools and 
implications for continuing education, Selden discusses roles and, responsibilities 
of professional associations in general, while Bullock, O'Loughlin, L. Martin and 
Poper focus oa, specific library prpfesiiqnal^ssociations. For employer/employee 
responsibilities, see Guidelines of Employment. . 

The role of academic institutions in continuing education is explored 
by Boyer for pommunity colleges, Kata for universities and specifically engineers 
and physical scientists, Knox and Stiraaeker for institutions of higher education, 
and Shapek for universities without Walls, " . 

* f n examining the role of federal government in continuing education, 
Newman suggests the federal government should develop new forms of support 
allowing students td select institutions of greater micellence and promoting 
the restructuring of professional schools, Deiker argues that the role of the 
federal government in education should be limited to identifying national 
priorities .and targeting resources and to acting only when other alternatives 
have been tried and found wanting. Quie also favors restricting' federal programs. 
F^or a discussion of the federal/university partnership in continuing education, 
see the National Advisory Council report. Stevens discusses library training 
institutes funded by the U.S. Office of Education. 

Culbertson discusses the corporate role in lifelong learning, Weber 
examines the role of the employing library in professional dbaff growth. 

1 3 . Comp^ t ency- Bas ed^ Education 

The NCLIS study final report on continuing education (Stone/Patrick/ 
Conroy, Section 1,1-) emphasizes the helpfulness of a competency-based model 
for a continuing education program* Burns/Klingstedt present an authoritative 
treatment of major aspects and issues relating to competency-based education. 
Other articles discuss the philosophical basis for (Klingstedt) f and the psycho- 
logical implications of (Young/Van Mondrans) competency-based education. Speci- 
fying behavioral instructional objectives ip an important component of the 
competency-based approach, an>| Putnum estplores problems and issues related to 
this component for library administration courses. 

Other components discussed ares learning models (Klingstedt), com- 
munication technology (Wall/Williams) , achievement testing {Burns), and computer 
management of the instructional system (Burke et al,)* Other ^aspects of com- 
petency-based education examined are empathy competence (Halamandar is/tough ton) 
and a student's psychological attitude toward his destiny and his self-coneejpt . 
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1,4, 'Cont inuing Education Units (CEU) 

The Continuing Education Unit (CEU) is of great interest to the library 
and information science community at this time. CLENE has a grant from the u\5. 
Office of Education to develop a model for a continuing education recognition 
system in library and information science, including provision for' non-traditional 
studies, One of the alternative 'systems the project plans to examine is the CEUL 

i 

.. .Brairibiett/Buchanan examine the CTU as a device for allocating pub Id c 
service funds* Harris discusses issues involved in adopting the CIU from a 
university's point of view* Huttig reports on the University of Iowa's experience 
with the CEO program and McGuire reports on the Iowa state plan, The Illinois 
Statewide CEU Task Force report presents the statewide plan suggested for Illinois, 
Knight describes Washington State University' s program; 

♦ ' • *- 

Tlie nost authoritative source 1 describing the CEU is the report by the 

•National Task Force on the Continuing Education Unit, Articles by Andrews f 

Dudgeon, Enell, Knight, Long and Turner present overviews of the CffiU, and 

discuss its history,, purpose and objectives, . and adta^nistrativte requirements for 

implementation* Grogan expands on the value of the/CEtT while Kutler presents a 

' criticism of the CEU and Kirkwood examines possible abuses* , 

Oliar reports on a computer-based retrieval system for the recording 
of ffiU's. Powall suggests modifications in apply in gv the CTU based on experience 
at the University of Georgia Center for 'Continuing Education, Sork/Pankowski 
explore the merits of the CEU mnd the changes in records , registrations, computer 
programs and faculty salaries tho new program wouljL involve. 

■ . y\ 

1,4.1. Other Fields v ' / f 

, ^ Brick discusses the use of the CEU' and its implications for the nursing 

profession, toehm and Scliweer discuss the relation of the OEU to the Indiana 
statewide plan for nursing continuing education, 

2, NEEDS ASSESSMENT * . ■ * 

2*1. General 

- " • - ---- - -- — ^ 

. The assessment of needs is the fir^t step in the continuing education 
. process t „ lay.in^ 1 the foundation foj the development of related training programs, 
Knowles presents a model for assessing continuing education needtf baaed on com- 
peneies required, first to be a professional* and second^ to perform a specif J.c 
job, Griffith and Smith discuss questionnaires O/td surveys # and Yager discusses 
the comparatively new method, of v afs0ssment' oeritars to determine continuing educa- 
tion needs. The BarbuiesOT/Kes^ Bibliography* * * lifts studies on needs 
assessments definitions , -techniques And tools, use^and case studies, The U.S. 
"Department of £abos Bureau ^of Labor Statistics study identifies areas of library 
\and information service that will see an increasing need for specially trained 
personnel : * CoBfinunifcy 4 outreacbu media # computers and manag^ent .techniques. 

For Type of library * f * 

The 4 focm is on the continuing education needs of personnel of specific 
types of libraries t Academic, health science* map # .publio school »edia r and 
epeai&i. Also included is ah article on needs of information scientists. 
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2,3, In£Q mation_Needs of Specifi c Library User Groups 

" - Related to the articles on needs by type of library are articles 
on the information needs of specific library user groups, Librarians need 
continuing education and updating in the information needs of these special 
groups in order to design and' provide information services and resources for 
them* The special groups represented here arei Adult independent learner, 
adults lacking functional competence, aging, farm workers, American Indians, blacks, 
the business community, Chicano, children and young people, labor, mentally and 
physically handicapped) physicians, scientists^ and technologists, society in gen- 
eraP, ; and women, homemakers and parents. ' ^^^^^^ 

2*4 O ther Fields 1 ^ - <■ . * 

These ileras cover needs assessment in other professions! Law, nurs- 
ing, teaching, s and social work. 

3, RESOURms 

3.1, ' Course and S tudy Ma terials and Bibliographies ' 

This section contains references to resources for specific courses 
and instructional materials, as wall as bibliographies .on continuing education 
for library, media and information science personnel. Butterfield explains the 
clearinghouse for information and materials' related to library orientation and 
instruction at Eastern Michigan University. Colley describes a management train- 
ing program based on -.McGregor's theories. Cramer's handbook, car- be used for in- 
struction for selecting' and purchasing library materials, Garvet outlines, con- ~ 
tinuing education projects in media available in Michigan', 

The Goodman/Stone documents outline ;a course for the continuing 
.education of professional librarians at the level of middle or upper management 
wanting an understanding of human^ resources in ; the library system. ^ Part of this 
same series is Becker's course to provide library administrators with aru. under- 
standing of the issues and techniques involved in library automation, The 
course also' can be used by individuals or study groups, Ledgenrood lists 442 
commercially available programmed courses for individual study used by 25 indus- 
trial organizations, Tretheway's catalog of non-book materials about libraries 
and libfarianship is intended as a tool for professional development and continu- 
ing education, Warncke presents guidelines and study methods for eonducting,*a 
study of a library's community. * 

Michael' sr annotated bibliography, contains 449 items on continuing B 
professional edueation in librarianship and, related fields 1965-1974, and the 
Michael/PalminiV sedated bibliography on continuing education covers 1965-1973, 
Stone's annotated bibliography also contains a substantial discussion of con- H 
tinuing professional education movements, It is an excellent resource for 
anyons wanting a comprehensive account of some of the more important issues in 
continuing education, 

jjZ^ Directories and Listings 

One of CLENE^s major programs is the acquisition and coordination * 
of information about continuing education activities to help avoid duplication, . 
to pulliciE^ activities and "to identify gaps where offerings are needed but do. 
not exist, A product of this program 4s the directory of 17B continuing education 3 

' 12 ^ , \ . 
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oG\*rmm and programs f or libr-^ryi inftprmstien and media per sonnei (ClfiWE) * Thii 
data base is OQntinvously updated, and oo-aine searches are available other 
listings of ^ontintting edueatiort activities appear ins Continuations* ^ piab- 
liih€d twAea monthly by the Illinois State library; the Continui/jg Sdufiafcioja in 
LibrsHa&shiff mwsl€ttmz, pito limbed by tt^ llniveysi-ty of Kentucky, College of 
Library Selene, which liats cpportunAfiea in th^ Southeast; and the MM Hews, 1 
ptablii^ed monthly by *ttie Medical Library As^ooiatlww ^hioh lilts mati^itie^ for 
©edicai librariana* Ricoi^s Hating also contains leseurees for nodical libra^ia^s 

CLEMB places a High pjriority ori tEe de^il&piaant of sta«wid% cont Anting 
©duaation plans, and Simpson's directory o£ state library agencies As included 
fiar^ to facilitate recess to aefcivAti^s of the itatii, Ihe Stat^ JWt-tocorietaJy 
FiSuc^tion Prcfilms mndboak" mh^ld contain useful information to as^is* devel*- 
opiM ^tate plans « shoiild tbe. bissnthly ugfimiei i/ig^Aer BduaatSon Smmims* 

3 .3„ In Btgu ctlonal Methodo logy affll jpig off .Mch110.liO.gy 

BiedenEaeli and tefl^ewood p^igent general overviews of uses and 
r«so«ees an<3 of nmyf teazling teehpiqijei and instructional systems* several 
articles examine n©«*tMditio:nai ^ppo^turmifcies a*id programs (Xpvffchetf'i Rujrle/ 
Gfeis^l^n and Sftiith), liiemi and Perry disetiis hew technology is ueed in Britain's 
opim University, P^iee discuses the muitiiiedia concept which involve^ Jjicorporat- 
ing jev^ral ma?Ua irito a total learning experience, ftto^gymski mttmBBm problem- 
e^nt^r^d education, • zachert dimmmBB0 iitolatiofi t*sarfiini and p:resentd the dif- 
ferences and details Qf rola^playing, in— basket enearoises, the action na^€ and 
laaMiir*^ gam^e* The Eaehpri/fbas pap^r presents | role-playing ^mm applied 
-to the .polities of con-tinuing education, pffniand disciasaes hdw ^imalatio^ of 
^onrnwity coiiteits cSh bf used ©0 supplejnin* internship and in&ejryice training* 

\ \ < . The other artieiea deal more specifically with the pppiieation of 

individual tfcbnologies in eoiitlnuAng education, euch as audi© cassettes, cable 
t-ele^is4.orv computers* ..electrow^it^r^ fiXms , telephone conferences ^nd vidiotajping* 

4 * , GUIEWBLiroa FOR pRQCMAtf PLto^iRS 

Altboufh. divalor>€d for tRe' WReafi&Ui Society Zai Engineering 3Bd4catio*i ? 
tli# "Co&ti^uSjig fi'duMtic)ii ^Pir^t^J:^ tim^hmk (BurgwMdtyaiedjnfaaaU) W mu«tf-ta 
r€cemnand it far prdgram planner t in cpur fieia, Other eefeiariceS diiows the . ' 
oare ' iwd iif^dtof of sjp^akera^ Qritioai aspects oi piss«ntln€f meetings and educs- 
tiori proffranis Ari totals, and 4e^igttlng f ^ei Jltias fer contiiiuing, .eduioatioii* - 

^4 ,2 Qt^ldel infes for r»ibgay* ^ledAa and .tofognatio * 1 Science 8 per gpnijel Fgogyaftt^ 

. Guidelines a^i "directed specifically to pa^raflii foac liirar^ - # media 

and infforsiiatien personriel - Gcrjcen^ Martin and SctuMeA^r present gerieMl mmtvimm f 
--of prdgrasmiM, prooSip. Ct^er eitatiori^ «nfcaiii specif ic and detailed gutde- 
iin^ J ffor ho*? to plan f organise and i^pl^merit conti^uijig idueation prngtrnm* .with 
mB90Xk% c»ntairUftg eheokiiits o€ fttep^^b pe attended to. Oowoy's do^wnt has 
m*&imA dinwansion— planing - for staff deveJopraarit gzogtms**' 

4,3 ; ' Guidel ines for Prog^a gB in j^th^r gieldg. 

Siaidelinas deveicp^d ffot 6tt»er fields-^en^ineering, Im&t rtur^ing>^ 
say cfffer insights appliQable our field; 



Evaluation is an Important aspect of the continuing education process, 
The citations Hef^e are few but comprehensive. Articles in the Encyclopedia of 
Educmtion (B- Anderson et al») will be of assistance in evaluating continuing 
education courses, KnoK discusses evaluation for adult basic educati^n^progranie* 
The other articles discuss evaluation of engineering programs. No articles deal 
specifically with evaluation of library and information science continuing 
education programs! however, ^this topic -'is addressed rjy the documents in ''Guide- 
lines for Program Planners! Programs for Library t Media and Infornmtion Science 
Personnel, " * 

One of the goals of the CXfiSK Institute to, Train State Library Agency 
Personnel, 1967^197 I, is to develop an evaluation instrument for library, 
media and information science continuing education programs* 

V' 

4»5. ' Motivat ion 

Motivation and the reasons for participation in continuing education 
activities a£© important to the design and improvement of continuing education 
.programs* Boshier and Burgess report on their research on motivation which 
Jxplores ideas developed by Houle, Mors tain/Smart replicate and ©Kpand upon a 
study by Bossier* These and th€f other articles in this section, although they 
do not refer specifically to library* media and information science* contain 
. much that is applicable to continuing education, 

4-6 . Career E lanJiing and Counselling 

Career planning and counseiling^are related to motivation in that 
they can motivate tfndk encourage people to pursue continuing" education and can 
provide a ff?3ioetyo>rk for an individual's continuing education, Holland's articles 
and those he has co-authored with others , escplAin self-assessment devices and 
research on the theory of careers, Lackey's bibliography annotates over 150 
documents dealing with Holland's theory of careers. t Brisley eOid Patrick stress 
that career planning benefits employees and the organization* Shlossberg 
explores educacic*nai and career counselling through a community-based guidance 
center and Wilson talks of a national counselling "system. 

B s , DESCRIPTION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGMMS 

■ 1 - i- * 

Once needs and resources are identified , continuing education programs 
can be designed to Mieet those needs, The programs in this section are categor- 
ized according to library, media and information science programs; statewide 
programs; and programs in other fields. In some cases, the programs are pre- 
sented in enough detail to serve as rondels for others to adapt to their o%m 
environment* ^ the descriptions of programs from other fields, readers niay 
find new ideas tfxat are transf errable to oyr .field* An issue of c \pmxn to all 
professions highlighted in this 'section is whether m r±tinuing e^ j&tion should 
Tse mandatory* 

5„1„ Libraryf, Kedia and Information Science Programs t . . . 

Bredsdcrff describes continuing education courses and seminars at the 
Danish School at Mferarianship, .Casey lists seminars in continuing education 
sponsored by Wayne State 8niveraity in 1974, several of which were on librarian^ 
ship topics* 



Several training institutes Aid continuing education projects federal 1 
funded under the Higher Education Act (Title II-B) are described, Conroy and 
others report on the Outreach Leadership Network whose goal was to provide educa- 
tional programs for public librarians ^in New England* The educational programs 
were aimed at increasing librarians' ability to direct services toward 
presently unserved groups* foos is editor of the proceedings from an institute 
to recruit anS train representatives from the Southwest Library Association 
states in the process' of planning, developing and implementing continuing 
education programs for library staffs* Gerard reports on an institute aimed at 
improving American Indian use of the library* The Kat^/John document describes 
the ACCESS videotape series designed as continuing education for the staffs of 
public libraries in rural communities of the Rocky Mountain states. The goal 
was not only to teach technical library skills but also to share ideas and 
solutions to common library problems and to update staffs on current trends from 
which they might otherwise feei isolated, Eyster reports on library institute 
training and public library demonstration projects associated with the Appal- 
achian Adult Education Center whose concern is to coordinate library and basic 
education services for disadvantaged adults and to expand public library services 
to this ? group* 

Other institutes focus on cross-cultural training for social action 
(HAAS) , "training for federal interagency field librarians (Proceedings of the 
1972 . . » ) , and the development of a curriculum for the training of library 
technical assistants (Deininger/Shaughnessy ) . l) Weaver reports on a research 
project intended to develop and test a simulation model enabling public library 
personnel to learn and practice skills of negotiation, decision-making , budgeting 
and program planning. * 

The Proceedings of the 197$ Winder CLENE Asseortoly contain reports on 
continuing educafcioA programs for types 4 of libraries, Liesener reviews work- 
shops on the planning process for media programs. Michael discusses how Illinois 
public librarians were introduced to the Context* Input, Process, Product (C1PP) 
model for planning and evaluating library system ^rvices* Webster presents 
the staff development implications of the Management Review and Analysis Program 
(MRAP) for academic libraries, 

Institutes and workshop^- are one way of packaging continuing education 
Another way used by library schools is the sixth year Post Master of Library 
Science (MLS) program, 

Sorolca describes the program of the Reference and Research Library 
Resources Systems in New York State, One of their provisions is for th» con- 
tinuing education of special librarians, Grun^t speaks in favor of mandatory 
continuing education for librarians, citing -£he movement of othei professional 
associations toward continuing Education as a condition for relicensure* This 
topic is also discussed in. Meyers 1 report of a conference on- mandatory continu- 
ing education for professionals* Knox emphasizes that those who plan continuing • 
education programs in librarianship may learn f rdm other professions and 
identifies common characteristics* 

5,2- statewide Programs 

These references describe plans for continuing education programs and 
implemented programs in the following states: California^ Illinois/ Michigan, 
Missouri^ New York, Ohio and Wisconsin, 



5.3.1. In Engineering Bradley discusses issues such as certification oi 
courses, the use of educational technology and the meed of a rational center for 
coordination, Katz outlines the trends in engineering practice in New Horizons* * * 
and discusses factors affecting the 'choice oE instructors aftd various formats for 
packaging continuing education programs in his other article* Othsr articles 
describe, specific training programs* especially in management training and the, 
use of videotapes and closed circuit television for renio-te locutions. 

5.3.2, In Law Bergen describes continuing legal education in Massachusetts 
and refers to the movement for making continuing legal education mandatory. 
Gold proposes a new direction for continuing legal education based on inc ^ased 
cooperation between Canadian law associations and universities* Janeffski ax- 
plains the California pilot program of renewal of law licenses based on the 
completion of 80 hours of continuing education and Farfcer discusses recertifi- 
cation of lawyers* Kornblum discusses post-J*D* degree training* Miller de- 
scribes a proposed Federal Administrative Justice Center that would be respons- 
ible for encouraging and supporting continuing legal education for lawyers 
employed by the federal government, Stephenson discusses five dimensions of 
continuing legal educations Tanran outlines a training program in trial advocacy, 
Voorhees describes how continuing education could be implemented in a law office, 
Wblkin digcusses the movement toward mandatory continuing legal education and 
proposes an alternative method of ensuring 1 legal competence (CLE far the***} and 
advocates the institution of continuing legal education for administrative law 
judges (The Education and* **) * 

5.3.3, In Nursing Car 11 ey describes a statewide system of continuing education 
for nursas that is relevant to the development of statewide systems of continuing 
education in library, media mrfd information science* Bolte discusses the role 

of th# university and the source of financial support for continuing education 
while Griffin identifies problems in continuing education at the college level. 
Piekariki discusses the role of community colleges and of associate degree 
nursing programs in continuing education. Gates, .Copper and Kuramato discuss 
philosophical concerns and other issues in continuing education for nursing* 

Mandatory continuing education is a major issue in nursing and the 
history of and arguments for and against the topic ara presented in articles 
by Egelston, Hatfield, Knowles, Krekeler, the National League fot Nursing and 
Stevens. Specific workshops and training programs are discussed in articles by 
Aikon, Fischer, «Fre solo, liancour/Reinders and Lewis. , 

5.3.4. In Teaching Borg discusses the minicourse as a vehicle for changing 
teacher behavior. The effectiveness of an inservice and a preservice program 

in developing certain teacher competencies are compared by Br let/Butts. Burdin/ 
Mathieson review the research on performance-based teacher education, while 
Clegg/Ochom evaluate a performance-based program. Sandefur discusses three 
experimental programs *aimsd at changing teacher behavior - . 

5,3,5^ In Other Fields Andrews/White stress that continuing education in the 
health professions be related to the needs and capabilities of the adult 
learner. Browrt/Fleisher relate the patient care cycle to the continuing medi- 
cal education cycle. Of special interest in Burnell's discussion of recent 
trends in Mr Force higher education is their use of a centralized computerized 
transcript service which may have implications for the record keeping and : 
recognition system CLENE is exploring- Also, Brick f s description. of the continue 
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Ing education model and plans for guided independent study for the American 
Physical Therapy , Association off Maryland has much that can be applied to the, ;f . 
CLE ME model, especially the forms for -self-assessment. Howard discusses the 
trend to requiring continuing education to maintain licenses w the health 
processions. Mack describes postgraduate training for scientists. Tschiffi 
describes in- house training for business faculty. 



6. ADULT EDUCATION 



Many of the theories, practices, resources and trends in adult educa- 
tion have implications for continuing education for library, media an*?, information 
personnel. The documents in this section are classified into five subsections. 

6 . 1 Bibliographies And Directories 

There are directories off resources for helping others pursue adult 
education (College Entrance Examination Board, Grabowski/Glerai) t directories 
of non-traditional and/or continuing education programs (the American Council 
on Education, Marin et ai. , National Association for Public Continuing and 
Adult Edu- -ion, and Thomson),* and .directories of projects and programs to 
train adult educators (Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Griffith/ 
Clour ler, and Ingham ebal.). 

The bibliographies are on post-secondary continuing education 
(Darkenwald), research and investigation in continuing education (Grabowski) , 
continuing education (Kleis) , unconventional post- secondary programs (Mahler), 
educational change (Stevens) , and dissertations in adult education (Mttl t 
Education Dissertation Abstracts). 

6.2.. Concepts, Issues, and Overviews 

This section covers a wide range Of topics. Ar no Id/Otte , in dis- 
cussing continuing professional education, focus on obstacles among providers 
off continuing education such as feelings of rivalry caused by competition for 
target audiences.' Positive factors that promote cooperation also are dis- 
cussed, such as the need for allies in the struggle for recognition and finan- 
cial support. McCuskey continues in the same vein, stating that ft comprehensive 
systems approach involving all agencies concerned with education is needed since 
the target populations for adult education are so administratively dispersed. 

References on trends in education that have implications for adult 
and continuing professional education also are included in this section. The 
Commission on Non-Traditionai Study's Diversity by Demign is important in 
two aspects. First; it focuses on nontraditienai study, which; can play an 
important part in continuing education. Second, it emphasizes the potential of 
the public library in the continuing education for others than librarians. 
Planning Non-Traditional J Programm by Cross et ai. is based on studies sponsored 
by the Commission on Non-Traditional Study. » Baskin/Check identify and discuss 
three major categories of new programs in American higher education. 

Lifelong learners are seen as a new, clientele for higher education 
(Vermilye), Hodgkinson' "s Technology and Education, Boyer'V Coles, and The 
Learning society argue that universities and colleges need to become more 
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oonmittQd to adult education and lifelong learning, Heabdrgh et al. discuss 
the relationship tetueer. continuing education and the academic community and 
outline efforts at Michigan State to transform the university into a Lifelong 
University. Grote discusses the role of one corrmunity college in continuing 
education, ^hile Hieisistra discusses the potential that all learning resources 
in a oommuity have for lifelong learning. Related to the role of the university 
In adult education is Hodgkinson's argument (in Regional* Examining Institutes) 
that it may tee time for higher education to stop giving academe credentials, 
which- night be handled better by regional examining institutes. Andrews in one 
report discusses nontraditional self -studies in accreditation and in another 
discusses accreditation of adult and continuing education programs. 

The role of the federal government is. addressed by the National Advisory 
Council on Extension and Continuing Education report, which examines the needs 
of adult part-time students. It reewnnends a Bureau of Continuing Education 
and community Service, a national policy on lifelong learning, a Continuing 
'Education Act and federal support for training in . continuing education. 

Several references discuss training and related aspects* . Asfc reports 
on the Adult Education Resources Center at Montclair State College, New Jersey, 
and Its training programs, Connolly and Gratowski {Training and Development,..) 
discuss training programs for staff who train aides for teachers, social 
workers, misses and physicians* Thm guide by Xngalls/ftrceri is designed for 
the personal and professional development of staf f trainers and manpower... adminis- 
trators in state and local Social and Rehabilitation Service (SRS1 related ageneie 
Training of adult educators also is discussed in reports by Verner et ai. and the 
University of Northern^ lova*. 

Carp et al* report on the numbers of .American adults interested in 
new learning, barriers to their '"learning n and preferred learning modes, GMbovski 
is editor of conference proceedings on adult learning fnd instructional theory* 
■De Sanctis discusses how the use of media" in capitalist economies gives the 
appearance hut not the reality of lifelong education in action . Dave explains , 
how lifelong education differs from the traditional education system and 
diactisses implications for continuing education. Lyon speaks of humanistic 
aspect! needed for lifelong learning and ttason discusses aging, and lifelong 
learning. \ * 

Several articles emphasise the need for a 'tcqnter" for various functions* 
Dubin t . discusses wave various -professions deal with obsolescence and recommends 
regional advisory centers to provide counselling for adults and evaluation 
procedures to insure programs aeet their objectives. In Xnmvmtion Dissemina- 
tion,.,, Grabowski stresses the need for one-stop centers with information on 
research, on state-of-the-art surveys and on human resources in adult education,. 
Research is also addressed in the book edited By" Long/Hiemstr;a on graduate 
research in adult education* 

Pm overview of adult education can be found in the Handbook of Adult 
Sdaastion edited by smith at al, orison traces the intellectual and political 
growth of the adult education movement, Farmer discusses tile impact of lifelong 
learning on the pr^f essionalization^ of adult education, stressing that those 
who promote lifelong learning will help adult education become increasingly 
relevant and effective * 
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Several dbcuroents present cepts and models, Gideon and others 
report on a £easibiiity study of adult continuing education terminology and 
present a conceptual model that has four processes— appraisal ', facilitation, 
participation and learning, Houle confines the components pf the learning 
process into an overall system of educational design relevant to the learning 
of adults. His book lis an invaluable tool for teachers involved in continuing 
education* ICnox eKplicates self-directed education. 

An important topic not often discussed is found in Lamoureaux 1 s 
dQciOTent on price strategies im the marketing of continuing education* 

6.3. Change and Its Implications for Mult Education 

Change is an important concept to be considered in any analysis of 
the adult or continuing education process, because an ultimate result of effec- 
tive continuing education is change*- in skills , attitudes, or knowledge. 
Beekerman introduces the concept of an education change agent to help schools 
define their research and development needs and to put them in touch with univer^ 
sity resources- Berk* in a study of the diffusion of an information innovation , 
found that a personal change agent was very effective in shortening the adoption 
period!. Case discusses changes in society and technology that will have implica- 
tions for changes in library education* Of use to anyone interested in exploring 
educational change in greater detail will be Drag 9 s bibliography. 

Grimes reports, based on a study of over 300 Instructional Development 
Institutes, that instructional development procedures are not enough to achieve 
change in education , but that personal involvement, commitment, flexibility, 
and competence plus commitaent are needed* Highet illustrates six leading prin- 
ciples of scholarship stressing its nc** -static nature and the need for renewal* 

McGlothlin discusses the role of continuing education in helping 
persons remain cdmpetent in the .face of change and calls for a central agency to 
help groups over come resistance to change, Wolfbein also argues that all the 
changes that are taking place— technological, industrial and occupational, 
geographic, educational , income, papulation and labor force— indicate the impor- 
tartce of a ne^d for lifetime learning. 

Parker recommends interactive networks to accelerate educational 
change. Many of the features of the network he describes— information clear^ 
inghouse, facilitating staff, surveys of needs and resources* workshops—cart 
also be found iri CI£NE. Parker "argues that for lifelong education to become a 
reality* changes are needed at the [secondary education level, Winn suggests a ' 
need for reassessing our way of Mfe and system of education because nylons of 
progress do not fit the limited sdurces of energy ^available to man* 

6.4, Role of the Library in the Adult Education of Others 

Bates discusses the need for public libraries to provide question 
answering and continiaing education infomaticn services and to act as switching 
centers* directing people to the social agency best suited to their needs* The 
Brooks/Haynard and Maynaid reports present another new trend? Jublic libraries 
act as continuing education centers in support of the College Level Examination 
Project, (CLEP) to assist persons earning credits toward a degree through indepen- 
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aent 'study afid examination. Libraries, are also proposed as learning" centers in 
the pilot project extended learning experience for the state of Ohio {Extended 
Learning Program) * The goal was to bring quality post-secondary education to 
students not being reached by the present system. 

Gotsick discusses how southern public libraries provide adult basic 
education and services to disadvantaged adults, Interrelating library and 
bisic education services at the Appalachian Mult Education Center is discussed . 
in the Norehead State University report, Additional articles on this topic are 
included In the proceedings of the conference to explore the relationship between 
adult basic education and public library services (Fleming) * 

Boule, in discussing the public library's role in nontraditional study 
outlines ways the public: library could serve as a base to unite the various insti 
tut ions dedicated to continuing education- Jessup expands on the role of college 
and public librae in adult education and addresses practical problems such 
as the need to librarians in aspects of adult education. Connell gives 

details of ho*? &m tsyblic library has b©en active in promoting adult education, 
Kau^gammo discussed the role of libraries in post literacy adult education in 
Tanzania* 

Kronus reports on the use uf regression and path analysis to analyze 
data- on public library use among adults and recommends further study using more 
sophisticated measures . 

h6.Su Lifelong Learning in Other Countries 

The articles in this section focus on lifelong learning in other 
countries!- India, Hungary, Sweden, Great Britain, Yugoslavia* Europe, Peru and 
Cuba, .. - ; - 
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1. MODELS, ROLES AND ISSUES 



1.1. NETWORK MODELS AND INTERSTATE COOPERATION FOR 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 



Baxter* Mary and 'Ramy , Sr. Theresa, An Int rQiluction to CLENE 
(Washington D* C* CLIME* 1975) 

A 60 frame slide^tape presentation of: CLElsE with ehartg 
by Ruth Patricks introducee Dr* Elisabeth Stone, 
the Project's originator s and Al Trezia of the National 
Coranission on Libraries and Information Science* Goals 
and objectives of CLENE are illustrated* and Allie Beth 
Martin, past president of ALA gives her views on CLENE , 
as does also Alice Norton, public relations specialist* 



Br^ivtk* Patricia Seim, "Continuing Education" Journal of Education 
for Librarianshi^ 15 (1974-1975) 135-140* 

The outcome of the Annapolis implementation conference of October 
23-25, 1974 are summarized, together with the acciptanee of 
the Report of the National Commission, and the areas still 
needing development i needs assessment, problem definition, 
information acquisition and coordination , program and resource 
development, rhe recommended organizational structure of 
CLENE is illustrated and ©plained, together with a 
program for its implementation* 



'CLENE Identifies Benefits, Specific Services and Membership Categories 
for First Year Activities CLENExchange 1, 1 (September 1975), 1-2. 

Specific services on behalf of continuing library education provided 
by CLENE are summarized, to include- 1) a quarterly newsletter; 
2) development of a national continuing education information base 
and directory; 3) a series of concept papers on continuing education; 
4) promotion of the CLENE Assembly, These are detailed, together 
with the names of Staff and Speakers Bureau available to speak on 
continuing education and its relationship to CLENE. 



Gonroy, Barbara, "A CLENE World for our Future? 1 * Colorado Libraries 
(September 1975), 



The origin of CLENE from the NCLIS study to the convening 

of an ad hoc Mmintistrative Board in San Francisco in June*, 1975 * 

is traced, CLME is envisioned as a way to assure easy 

access to leadership expertise and program/resource development. 

Continual needs assessment and .the development of new techniques 

products and resources are included among the objectives of 

CLENE* which will act as a clearinghouse to assist library 

information and media specialists. 



Kreilkamp, Hermes D, An Index for the tainted Text of the Book Continuing 
Library and Information Science Education I Final REport to the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science , 
(Washington, D. C* CLENE, 1976) 11pp. 

A key to the names of leaders in the field of; continuing library 
education with seventy subject subheadings (on farious 
aspects of continuing education and/or CLENE) treated in 
the book published by ASIS(1974) ? authored by Stone, Patrick 
and Conroy (q.v») . 
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Mitchell-, flarion E. and Poos, Donald D. , "Continuing Education and 
Institutes as a Function of Interstate Library Cooperation." 
Library Trends 24 (October 1975) 347-359. 
Bawed on the latest bibliography available on continuing education 
in the States, the authors provide an overall viev of the origin and 
development of continuing education courses and institutes, from their 
germination in federally funded research projects to their sponsorship 
by various state libraries and associations, Although most library 

■ schools still regard continuing education in its broadest sense an 
off-campus^ 4 extension of^t 17 regular academic program, 

H'^the NCLISrvrregionai .h ^arings and the : ^massive" Stone study and report 

have indicated the direction! in which continuing library education 

should move. The/ Louisiana State institutus of 1974/75were 

inaugurated "in direct support of the Stone report 11 and the cooperation 

of SWLA and WICHE are suggested as the direction southwestern library 

forty 

agencies and associations should go, A select bibliography of /recent 
institutes having implications for interstate cooperation is .appended 
to the article. 



"Model Proposed for Continuing Education, " American Libraries 6 (February 
1975) 83. 

The origin and basic goals and objectives of CLENE are 
summarised, with Ms. Nettie Taylor's comments on the 
Annapolis Conference of October* 1974 and the need for 
interim funding to get the project off the ground, 
Hope for the support of library associations and schools 
is expressed by Dr. Stone* 
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National Commission on Libraries and Information Science, Toward a National 
Program for Librar y and In formation Services; Goals for Action, 
^Washington, D,C, \ ~U78~ "Government Printing Office 1975) 106pp. 

Libraries are a national resource deserving federal support to which 
^11 citizens have an equal right to realistic, convenient access* Such 
is the major assumption on which the National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science (NCLXS) bases its program for promoting a 
nationwide network to provide equal access to all citizens. The various 
kinds of libraries among the 90,000 in this country need help in 
different ways to make their resources accessible to all. It will 
take some form of outreach program to reach the 20 million in rural 
areas who have no public service at all, and prudent discernment to 
encourage the "information industries 11 operating in the private sector, 
Standardization is the crying need for the expanding networks rising 
in various parts of the nation, and continuing education the need for 
all librarians to be able to utilize the new technologies (p* 44)* 
Eight objectives for a National Program and what would be the major 
federal, state and private responsibilities are outlined in detail* 
with figures, diagrams, and a brief explanation of the legislation and 
proposed funding, and in conclusion the warning of the, chaos that will 
result if the effort is not made now to face the problems, Ten references, 
a glossary, lists of related papers. Commission lists, Appendices 
(including public law 91-345) and an index conclude the study. 



n A New National Program of Library and Information Service, " library Journal 

99 (February 15, 1974) 449-457* 

The need for a national program of library and information service 
is first discussed, dealing with information a% a national resource 
in need of a national program for the proper development. Present 
networks form an aggregate incapable of interconnecting unles some- 
thing is done on a national scale, and soon* to promote standardization 
/v..\ and national link-up s similar to the federal interstate highway system. 
Presently there is no agency to administer such a program, ,! no 
natural hone for libraries in the federal establishment fr . Yet such is 
needed to plan V» total system* to administer the Interstate portions 
of a national program, and to support intrastate network- programs. 
States would be called on to finance state aspfeets, state libraries, 
and * . to form intrastate networks-, The -roles of the Library of 
Congress, of National Collections such as the National Library of 
Medicine and the Center for Research Libraries in such a network are 
also discussed. Five comments from the field in support of the HCLIS 
draft and in ^reaction to it are also includes. , 
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O'Danneli* Peggy, "Developing Plans for Continuing Education in Each State, 1 ' 

Proceedings of thg HEA Title II-B Institute on Continuing Education Program 
Planning f or Library Staffs in the Southw est March '17-28, 1975, ed* 
Donald D. Foos ? (Baton Rouge, LSU Graduate School of Library Science and 
Southwestern Library Association , 1975) 118-140* 

The GELS survey described in these proceedings recommended the coordination 
of continuing education activities at the regional level thru a network 
of the library components in each of the six states % Arizona, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New, Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. Representatives from each of 
these states met and assessed the needs of their individual states and 
made suggestions as to short and long range objectives for continuing 
education in their states* 



Panland* Patrick "Beyond Formalities 1 * School Media Quarterly 1 (3) 
(Spring, 1973) 182-190, 

A cowprah^tiaive analysis of the origins and recent developments of the idei 
of cQUtintiing education in iibrarianship, with thirty citations of 
authorities in the field, Numerous persons who called for the devel- 
opment of continuing education networks such as actually has been v" 
proposed by tha National Coa^-ssion oil Libraries and Information 
Science and realized with the inauguration and incorporation of 
CLENE* Aa one of the best itud'ies of the situjatidn of library 
sciemna on the eve of the new era this article provides valuable 
insights intc* t:Tie reasons for ALlie Beth Martin's observation that 
CLENE S,s am idea whose time has come, 



Rosenberg* Phyllis, "Continuing Education in the Library Profession," 
Hlchigan Librarian 41 (Fall, 1974} 5 

An overview of this issue of Michigan Librarian , but a seanniu 
also of the activities of SLIC, CELS and the (CLENE) Project 
proposed by NCLIS. 
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Southwestern Library Interstate Cooperative Endeavor- Annual Report of 
the Southwestern Library Interstate Cooperative -Endeavor (SLICED 
Project of 'the Southwestern Librar y Association (1st, October,!,., 
19 7 1 "to December -31, 1972; and Final Repo rt for Council on Library 
Resou rces . Dallas, Texas : Southwestern Library Interstate Cooperative 
Endeavor, December ,1972. 152pp. ED 072 783. 

Besides documenting the activities of the SLICE Project during the 
first 14 months of its existence, this report also attempts to 
clearly communicate with all interested -parties on the status, 
pitfalls, and potentials of a. library interest cooperative endeavor 
in the six Southwestern- Library Association states. The three main 
objectives of the first year's operation arei sharing of the MARC-0 
Data Basei a regional plan for a bibliographic network? and continuing 
education activities for librarians focusing on improving library " 
services to thy disadvantaged ethnic groups and a systematic, planning 
and evaluation methodology, * . 



Southwestern Library Interstate Cooperative Endeavor* SLICE Office Quarterly 
Report for the Period January 1, 1973 to March 31, 1973* Dallas, Texas i 
Southwestern Library Interstate Cooperative Endeavor, April 1973. 
72pp, ED 075 034, 

One purpose of this report is to communicate with- all interested parties 
the status of SLICE as of torch 31, 1973, A second — and very important" 
purpose is to stimulate and solicit "feedback, 11 suggestions and guidance 
for future stlCE Office activities* Candid evaluation and reaction by 
all is sincerely welcomed by the SLICE Office staff. Included in the 
report arei 1) office operations and project management! 2) planning a 
s instate regional bibliographic network; 3} the continuing education of 
librarians in the southwest (CELS) project! 4) fiscal affairs % 5) a 
working paper pn multi-state regional networking i and 6) the distribution 
\ record of this report* 
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Southwestern Library Interstate Cooperative Endeavor, 6 SLICE Office Report 
fog the Period July 1, 1974 to December 31, 1974, Fi nal Report, 
Dallas, Texas % Southwestern Library Interstate Cooperative Endeavor, , 
January ^1975. 168pp, ED 103 003, 

The. Southwestern Library Interstate Cooperative Endeavor (SLICE) project 
was an ?? experimental effort to determine the feasibility of a multi-state 
library coordination agency ,, involving the states of Arizona, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas* The success or failure of th 
project's specific objectives are outlined-in this final report* A 
financial summary of the 1974 operations is provided in tabular form. 
The bulk of the document consists of appendixes containing papers 
commissioned by SLICE* Among the topics are; network planning, library 
automation, teieeommunicat;ion # and the project on Continuing Education 
for Librarians in the Southwest* 

& . 



Stone, Elisabeth, Patrick, Ruth J s , and Conroy, Barbara, Continuing 
Library and Information Science Educations Final Report to the 
National GornmiSBioti on Libraries and Info ration. Science . 
(Washington D. C ? American Society for Information Science, 1974) 

Based on interviews with a hundred library personnel * on 
responses of two hundred to a lengthy questionnaire, and on " 
another hundred who, participated in raini-charettes , 
the process by which CLENE was formed in response to the 
expressed needs of librarians is explained, The factors for 
and against the development of a nationwide system for , * 
continuing education are carefully considered. The philosophy 
mission and goals af such a network are spelled out, with 
short arid long range plans of development* Five appendices 
(on microfiche) provide the data on which th# study is based 
(An index for the bool^ is available from the CLENE office.) 
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Taylor, Robert 5, Manpower and Educationa l Programs for Hanagemerit * 
Research/ a nd Professional "Growth in Library and Information 
■ Services, Related Paper No, 6 , Washington, b.C- i National 
Coinmissioii Libraries and Information Science t National Program^ 
for -Library and information Sarvices, October 19731 37pp. ED 100 392, 

Libraries ite part o£ a larger information infrastructure which must 
b% understood before planning professional education for librarianshipS 
* Research is needed in three areas i 1> options v?ithin overall 
library objectives; 2) information needs of different user audiences! 
and 3)' ~ technological and economic descriptions off information 
myBtmmm. Based on tine objectives of the National Commission on 
LOMrariiS md Information Science proposal, professionals will need 
to 'have ccPp^tanciis in five major areas i organisation of information, 
information mmds and information use, information technologies , 
research. *tS»d8, and management. Continuation of current patterns of 
professional education will lead to overpopulation of undertrained 
individuals « To meet short-term needs * seminars, institutes and 
certificate jrograms should be encouraged* Long term needs will 
require that professionals be made acquainted with the total information 
process ajid that a basic science off information be recognized as 
a scholarly discipline- 
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Vaillanceurt, Pauline M. "Continuing Library Education Network and 
E^ehanga <CLEN1)— Aid to Continuing Education for Special 
Librarians," Special Libraries, 67 (Aprils 1976), 208-216, 

The author gives a history of CLINI^ a description off its mechanism, 
its implications for special librarians* and plana for both near future 
and ultimate functions. Philosophy and processes of CLIME are dea* 
bribed as wall as criteria that governed decisiona that wmtm made 
at eacfc pfciie of CLENB^s davelopBient, SLA membera are urged . 
to beccioe members of 



\ 
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L2. INSTITUTIONAL ROLE 



Agaoeiaticm of American Librae Schools, Continuing library Education 
Study Corodttti* "Position Paper on Continuing Library / 
Education, 11 Special Libraries , 64 (Dec, 1973) ;580-581. 

I Continuing library education is one of the most inrpottant 

I problem facing lib rarianship today s Paper outlinep the 
basic assumptions! 1. the need for continuing education is 
essential for all librarians as/the g^P between knowledge 
and application grows; 2* objectives as including the 
/ personal growth of the individual in developing thk basic 

professional skills; 3. through programs based' oh ^educational 
needs which should be characterised by diversity^ continuity* 
, ! convenience and personal satisfactions plus new /techniques; 

eKperiences gained in. other professions* evaluating esdsting 
eontinuiog education programs and new research /and. development, 

\ ^coordination of the five components in the ^Lbrary fields 
individuaiif state, regional and national library associations, 

: library schools * libraries * and state s regional and national 
agencies - (Outlines the situation on the of the development 
of CLENE,} 



Berninghausen, David K,» "Institutional Support for Education for Librarianship 
and Research f M in The AdministWtive Aspects of Education for Librarianship \ 
a Symposium , ed , Mary B, Cassata and Herman L s rotten* < Metucheni 
Scarecrow P|ress, 1975, pp. 319-338. 

Although thjis article does not/reat contiiiuing education directly, 
it indicates the importance off library schools in any | university 9 
It may provide ground on whlc^ library school administrators might 
build to persuade university /jbollege administrators to allocate to 
them a greater share of the b'udget* ard it provides considerations 
from which library school administrators might derive a more critical 
perspectiv^ on arguments used tb allocate to graduate departments 
smaller allotments than are deserved for continuing /education* 
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Boyer, Ernest L, "Neither Transfer Nor Terminals the Next Step for 
T^n-Year Colleges," Intellect 101 (Nov. 19 V2) , 110-112. 

' I J \ I 

Two-year colleges hava an\ important role to play in continuing 

education since college instruction Is estimated as good today for 

only two years, unless the\ student Is Involved in fast-moving fields 

such as 1 medicine, urban affairs, computers, ,or ecology. The future 

of higher education is evident from the fact that GE, IBM, Eastman 

Kodak, and Xerox spend as much annually on research (in the state 

of New York) as the nation' s\ largest universities. In the, past 

decade a new coimnunlty college opened every ten days. Companies and 

Industries should consider employment practices that would admit more 

Interns /part- tine workers and allow employees to return to college 

for saobatleals. There should\be a new cormmitment to low-cost 

education for anyone who desires it through the fourteenth year 

(Truman ^emmiision recommendation, 1947),)' 



Bullock, S. "Continuing Education and the Administrator, M Connecticut Libraries , 
16 (April, 1974) 14-16, 



The author declares that ranch lip service is paid to the concept 
of continuing education at conferences, workshops and classes—provided 
neither library money nor tise are expended, Library education and 
library work are often viewed as conflicting interests , when in fact 
they should be complementary* A library administrator unwilling to 
encourage his staff to participate in professional activities tis 
\ sadly underestimating his profession* 11 Young librarians especially 
\ are often neglected in favor of senior staff members in regard to 
\ attendance at workshops, conferences, etc. The Connecticut Library 
'Association is urged by the author to go on record as officially 
supporting continuing education. 



'■Catholic Library Association's Conmiitment to Continuing Education*" 

Sr* Anne John O'Loughlin, Catholic Library World , 42 (November* 
1970) 185-187* 

A call for Catholic librarians to support continuing library 
educatia'ti in view of the Catholic Library Association's goals 
of improving library 'services t promoting generally accepted 
standards, and fostering scientific research and technical 
develr : menfc * 



Culbertetm, David "Corporate Role in Lifelong Learning," in Lifelong Education 
A S ue? Clientele for Higher Education , ed, Dyckman W* Vermilye (San Francisco 
XSsiy-Basss $ 1974) ,29-33. 

Current dissatisfaction of students with the practices of academia is 
partially the result of their being aware of other sources of knowledge 
than those offered at a university—independent study, cassettes, the 
library, work-study programs , television. Corporations such as IBM, # 
GE, AT&T now offer the bachelor's degree* Xerox has opened a training 
facility on 2,300 acres near Dulles International Airport for its growing 
number of employees; also cited is the policy of Xerox to encourage employees 
to attend colleges and universities through a tuition-aid program that 
covers 65% of cost (4,000 participated last year), and sabbatical with pay 
for those who use it to work in a nonprofit socially oriented agency. 
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Deiker, Paul V, t "Governmental Roles in Lifelong Learning*' 1 Journal of 
Resear ch and Development in Education 7, (Summer, 1974), 24-33. 

For the rour elements in a life-long learning system! an effective >.?ore education, 
multiple learning opportunities, multiple education opportunities, and equitable 
access to these, the author cites the need to come to grips with open^entranee/ 
open-e^t in oule formal education system, and for determining a"minimally effective 
G©re-education ,f (p. 30) making adults "functionally literate, V Two principles 
cited in justification of this approach are that government should have no role 
in providing services and effecting social systems if the^e can be achieved with 
reasonable effectiveness by non- government al units, and that nothing should be 
done by a higher unit that can effectively be achieved by a lesser unit; that 
government action is appropriate only after a series of alternatives ha^e been 
tried and found wanting. The role of the federal " government is" viewed ag/^imited 
to identifying i national priorities and targeting resources, e & 



Gelinas, J, "Continuing Education for library Staffs s ,! ffinnesota 
Libraries 24 (Autuian, 1973) 66-72. 

Mounting library costs, unprecedented change, and resistance 
to change are the facts of life which need to be faced in 
approaching the subject of continuing education, The ALA f s 
"Library Rights of AdultsS demand competence, vhich s in turJi 
(as underlined by the Ju" 1971 issue of Library Trends , 
edited by Dr, Stone) demands personnel development and continuing 
education. The works of Berelson* Haule, Maslow^ and Etzioni 
are cited as sources for the new insights Into adult education 
needing application in continuing education* The author f s 
personal experiences in promoting conferences are cited* together 
with the work of state agencies and associations. Setting 
aside 1% of a library budget for continuing education is sug- 
gested as a way to begin, realistically. Eleven references. 



niMrfplines of Employment and Working Conditions for Registered Professional 
Librarians Employed in Libra ries in Ontario. Toronto : Institute of 
Professional Librarians of Ontario » 1975, 8pp, ED 105 870, 

The Institute of Professional Librarians of Ontario suggests that 
these guidelines be the minimum requirements f ,v ;- the employment of 
a registered professional librarian. Under conditions off employment, 
ir the guidelines provide for an employment contract, a probation period, 
job security, and promotion opportunities. Leaves ot absence, 
fringe benefits, evaluation and grievance procedure and opportunities 
for continuing education and professional development also are suggested. 



Jury, Floyd D. , "Continuing Education — Whose Responsibility?' 1 In: Directors 
Handbook , ed* Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph M. Biedenbach, Washington, 
DLCL! American Society for Engineering Education, Continuing Engineering 
* Studies Division, 1975, pp. 19-22, 



Author takes a brief look at the role of government, 
universities, industry associations, professional societies, 
equipment vendors, training directors, managers and supervisors, 
peers and individuals, and the responsibility of each for 
continuing education, with the conclusion that continuing 
education is big business and destined to get bigger. 



Katg, Israel, ?, An Emerging Role for Universities, "in CES Directors 

Handboo k, ed. Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph M. Biedenbach (Washington, 
D.C-: American Society for Engineering Education, 1975), 45-47* 

Although 80% of resource persons contributing to large continuing 
education programs for engineers and physical scientists are drawn 
from among professional practitioners, universities are called to 
meet the needs for adult education by soliciting the services of 
these practitioners or providing full-time teachers for continuing 
education courses; the alternative to this is relinquishing by default 
the leadership of continuing education to commercial organizations s 
Unfortunately, only a handful of academic deans, observes the author, 
or of full-time faculty currently, recognize adult education as learning 
activities worthy of university involvement, (p. 45) Usually there, are 
not extra compensations for part-time teaching, and—even where the? a 
is™ d liana usually limit the time devoted by full-time faculty to such 
teaching. Ideally, however f universities should provide a neutral 
ground on which professors and practitioners can intermingle and on 
which the various disciplines can cross-fertilize one another. 
Libraries can of fer ji. variety of services, consultant and other s, to 
stimulate such continuing education. Three tables are offered in 
conclusion, two of which seem particularly valuable: one, on the 
functional responsibilities of universities for continuing education, 
. and the other on the characteristics of the practitioner as a learner. 
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Klempner f Irving M, The New Imperatives ; or Decisio ns for 

Library Sc hool Curricula* Albany t School of Library and 
Information Science State University of New York at Albany, 
1976) 

Current economic austerity measures indicate to some that 
we are witnessing a deciinf In the American standard of 
living. Researchers at the Bureau Labor Statistics' 
of the U. S, Department of Labor indicate a declining 

need for librarians, Some advocate in view of this that 
w© curtail student admissions to the library field s but the 
suggestion of this author is that a fundamental change in 
attitude and innovation are what is needed* There is a 
growing need for indexerSj for example, in federal and 
state agencies, What are library schools doing to fill this 
need? A change in attitude among deans and facilities of 
library schools indicates the value for continuing education 
programs for administrators as well as practitioners in the 
field. Now would seem to bs the time to develop curricula 
focussing on the new techniques of information organization 
conducive to the development of new types of information 
services- 14 , references s 



Knox, Alan B* "Higher Education and Lifelong Learning/ 1 Journal of 
Research and Development in Education 7,4 (Suimer 1974) 1 3-23- 

This nationally recognized leader in continuing education 
illustrates some emerging relationships between Institutions 
of higher education and adults engaged in lifelong learning. 
He gives examples of how academic professors can serve as 
facilitators to learning in developing peer review groups* 
workshops and self-evaluation projects* Five ways in which 
institutions of higher education can contribute to lifelong 
learning are cited as: 1) showing how central lifelong education 
is to contemporary life; 2) including T continuing education 
practices also in graduate and undergraduate academic courses; 
5) preparing people to develop continuing education programs 
for adult sj 4) providing assistance to groups sponsoring adult 
education; 5) developing models and means to facilitate 
self-directed education. A valuable Knox bibliography is also 
appended to the article, 
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Luke, Robert A* 'The Role of the Professional Association, in Continuing 
Education , 1972, ED 069 946, 

A discussion of those programs and activities of Institutions of 
higher education ? of employers and of professional associations 
which involve some sort of joint action or a collaborative effort* 
The focus ig on training programs which require released time 
and cooperative decision making, and are clearly aimed at 
systematic career development, A brief description is given 
of the Adult Basic Education Professional Staff Development 
Program in the Southeastern states (administered by *the 
Southera Bsgional Education Board.) There ^mm two main elements 
of the'prograap plan* a) a major role for higher education Institutions 
and b) a leadership role within each stata for the State Director 
of each state. It was found the process of sharing resources ^ of 
planning together > and of learning from each other can only take , 
place within a deliberately developed intellectual climate which 
supports fact-finding t systematic problem solving* aad rational / ^ 
self -evaluation* 

tort in* Allie Bettu ^Continuing Library Education: What's happening? 
Who f s REsponsible?" Illinois Libraries 56 (6) (June, 1974) 
437-439* 

Signs that the AAL5 statement on the essential importance of 
continuing education for all library personnel is receiving ; 
increased attention include the concern of the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science* the new ALA Office of 
Library Personnel Resources which includes continuing education 
in its responsibility s the Continuing Education Committee of 
the American Associaion of Library Schools and its CLENE (Con- 
tinuing Library Education Network)* Br* Stone's bookp 
Continuing Library Education as Viewed in Relation to Other 
Continuing Professional Education Movements ! the activities 
of CELS (Continuing Education for Library Staffs in the South- 
west) and of OTCHE (Western Interstate Compact for Higher 
Education). A summary of the purposes* goals responsibility 
of continuing education concludes the smrvey* 
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Martin, Laura K. "The Impact of Professional Organizations on Library 

Education " in The Administrative Aspects of Education f or Librananship 
ad. Mary B, Cassata and Herman L, Totten, Metuchen N.J. Scarecrow Press. 
1975, pp. 123-139. 

to this essayist 

It is apparent * A that individuals and institutions 

have often had greater impact than organizations on education 
for librarlanship. The Committee on Accreditation of the American 
Library .Association accredits graduate programs leading to the 
master's degree in the United States and fiadada, requires detailed 
annual reports and visits each school having an accredited program 
every five years. The twenty-six hundred members in the Library 
Education Division of ALA would seem to indicate to the author 
that many practicing librarians who take no active part in the 
development of policy for the organisation still find its proceedings 
to have some relevance to their work, hut that its most important 
function nay be in informal consultation at ALA headquarters with ■ 
COA. The American Association of Library Schools has taken a major 
step toward recognizing its responsibility in continuing education 
when it inaugurated a regular page on the subject in 1974 in the 
j EL. The American Association of School Librarians has had more 
influence on library training institutions than most ALA divisions 
because school librarians have had to hecome members of the teaching 
profession through certification by their respective State Depart- 
ments of Education, The Special Libraries Association has always 
maintained a strong interest in recruitment and in continuing education/ 
Auhhor reconmends the Library Education Division must be given authority 
and resources to exert stronger leadership in adapting library 
education programs to changing needs and opportunities. 



national Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education. 
The Importance of SErvices federal Support for Continuing 
Education. Eighth Annual Report of the National ADvisory 
Council on Extension and Continuing Education. Washington, 
D. C.S 1974. ED 097 827. 

Background papers are presented with recommendations con cerning^ 



the Federal-University partnership in extension programs, continuing 
education and community services. Issues discussed ares the 
multiplicity of programs, legislative life spans, lack of „ 
policy, the need to strengthen institutions, revenue sharing, and i 
the six areas in which funding was concentrated in continuing education; 
1) health care § 2) "teacher training; 3) social workers: 4) minority- , 
business men; 5) education and training for public service. 
.Quality of performance of. institutions of higher education j * 
increases in part time students, and the evaluation of Title I 
Higher Education Act programs ware other topics discussed. 



Newman, Frank, "Autonomy, Authority and Accountabiiity ," 
Liberal Education. 59 (March, 1973), 13-26. 



a ■ 

THe Loss of autonomy and of responsiveness to public 
needs coincides with the growth of central planning and 
authority. The decline of private colleges and universities 
is tied to the ever increasing gap between tuition at the 
private and public collages, lie author proposes federal 
aid in the form of grants fostering research and in the 
form of grants to students through partial tuition equalisation. 
This should foster competition among the colleges and render 
unnecessary federal intervention by controls. 



Newman Frank, "Graduate Education, 11 National Association of 
College Admissions Counsellors Journal 18 (May, 1973) f 
12-*22. 

Declining enrollments of students in institutions of 
acknowledged quality and a s&if t to new institutions 
is a threat to quality education that needs a counter- 
balance, It is suggested that the federal government 
should develop new forms of support that would allow 
students to select institutions of greater excellence. 
This would also serve the national interest since students 
are interested in the areas of reform that are needed, 
These "portable fellowships" would be accompanied by 
companion graaW to the institutions, selected by the 
students, The niain criteria for awarding fellowships 
should not be academic but demonstrated motivation 
such as the willingness to take initiative and to set 
standards for oneself. There should also be expanded 
4 loan and work opportunities and project grants to 
promote versaility in Ph,B, and equivalent trainings 
to restructure and revitalise professional schools and 
for internship programs. These recomtendations are 
intended to promote the reorientation of graduate 
and professional training toward a new responsiveness 
to society i something they will accomplish, only if 
thay change and are perceived as changing the prevalent 
expectations and incentives of students and faculty. 



Quie, Albert H, "The Challenge of Lifelong Learning," Adult Leadership 21 (DeceBaber 
1972) 182^4, 20f*210, 

/ 

There is consensus on the importance of lifelong learning! tte - differences come 
±& what should be done, who should do It and pay for it, Quie is for holaing 
federal spending to present 82 of, GOT and restricting federal programs j calls for 
public response as to which should be given priority. He himself suggests it be 
educational technology, care of institutionalised adults, research and the «e4en~ 
tialling fraction of education. 



Repair, Fred W. "MLA Continuing Education Activities, 1964-1974: k 
Decade of Grbwth and Development , fi Bulletin of the Medi cal Library 
Association 63 (April 1975) 180-185. 



The activities of the* Cotinnittee on Continuing Education of MLA 
are treated in considerable detail in this article which begins «, 
with a survey of the early history of continuing education 
in the MLA* After a brief examination of the concept of qon- 
tinuing education, the work of the Coioraittee since 1962 is surveyed 
the better to assess its present role and to consider some^ of the 
implications of the proposed certification code on the work of the 
Committee, Six references- 



Selden, William, K. , "Professional Standards, Competency, and Continuing Education I 
Roles and Responaiblities of Professional Associations;" paper delivered 
at conference on Mandatory Continuing Education ^ Diie^as and Prospects 
for Professionals at Pick-Congrtsa Hotel, Chicago, Feb, 26*27, 1976 

After surveying the usual reasons for requiring continuing education, 
monitored by professional associations, author notes the factors which 
have altered the usual pattern: utilization of strikes by professionals, 
efforts of women who have been traditionally barred from the professions, 
and increasing public disenchantment with the rising f«s charged by 
* professionals whose education has often been subsidized by public taxes, 
Alternative roles of professional associations in continuing education 
are considered, ranging from insistence upon exclusive control by 
professional associations (a course likely to end with complete loss 
of control by professional associations) to complete governmental 
control; author reeqmmends rather shared responsibility, a- difficult 
approach for professions to accept , hue the direction in which professions 
must begin to move. The goals of such shared responsibility should be 
guaranteed continuing competence of personnel^ cooperation between the 
various health services, reasonable eompenaationf or services, participation 
in the establishment and maintenance of standards in education and service. 
The health of a democratic form of government demands a bilance between j 
not only the three branches of government (executive, judicial and 
local), but also between the regional forms of the same {federal, 
state and local) s and between government itself and the private 
sector. Professions play a significant part in continually ^strengthening 
■the private sector. Shared responsibility is not an easy task but 
is essential and dnmands the involvement of many individuals with 
diverse backgrounds and interests. The difficulty of defining competence 
in the professions is related to the inability to define tools to measure 
the quality of professional service. 
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Shapek, Raymond A. "Tradition, Continuing Education and the Question of 
Relevancy: A Normative Challenge, 11 Notre Dame journal »of 
Education , 4 (1973) 358-364, 

Distinguishing various forms of continuing education, the 
author reflects on tht prohibiting factors of cost, inconvenience, 
s y etc*and the various efforts of universities to meet the need, 

( especially that of the University Without Walls , comprising 

twenty eucational Institutions in the U*S. supported by 
the U* 3, Office of Education, the Ford Foundation and UNESCO, 
which has as its strong point the attention given to each 
students needs in relation to his career objectives y The 
1 author goes on to challenge three educational ayths in America 
and to call for a radical reassessment of the value of our 
traditional system. 

Stevens* Frank A. ''Institutes on Continuing Educations" OLENEKchange 
1,2 (December; 1975) 7, 

Institutes sponsored by the Office of Education under Title II^B 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 are explained* In the past such 
institutes havp been largely devoted to upgrading professional skills 
in critical areas of reeducations! needs; more recently they have 
been devoted to the process of continuing education itself. Five 
examples of recently funded institutes are cited, 

n 

c 



Stirzaker, N f A. ''University Continuing Education™Bisaster or /Opportunity" 
Adul t Leadership 2% (10) (April, 1974) 329=336, 

Although accelerating changes of various kinds in society make continuing, 
education ever more imperative, colleges and universities are moving out 
to fill this growing need only hesitantly and often ineffectually, because* 

1) of lack of clearly defined policy in regard to continuing educationl 

2) mere lip service' (indicated by inadequate budgets and inadequately 
trained faculty) 

3) proliferation of various forss of continuing education are often poorly 
planned and implemented; physical accommodations often inadequate. 

Continuing education centers, funded by , the Kellogg Foundation, at 

Michigan State University, and the Universities of Chicago, Georgia, 

Oklahoma and Nebraska indicate however that th@ movement has potential - 

even though too often today it Is marked by failure* What is needed is 

a dedication to the philosophy and purposes of university continuing education 

by the boards, administrative officers and faculties* 
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Stone, Elizabeth. "Role of the Academic Institution in Continuing 
Library Education/' In, Mary B* Casiata, and Herman L. Totten, 
The Administrative Aspects of Educatio n for L lbrarlanshipl 
A Symposium, "Ne'tuchen, N.J", i The Scarecrow Press* 1975, 
pp. 104-122. 



Continuing .education is making greater progress in library schools across 
the nation than in most othfr schools. Tha reasons for this are manifold 
and among then are cited by the author the American Association of Library 
Schools' listing of ways in which librae schools could meet continuing 
Education natfda (1972) and the way in which an increasing number^ of library 
schools are naking continuing education an integral part of theit educational - 
spectrra, _Uisaberous atudies are cited to illustrate this trend, several 
to the continuing education unit (ceu) as a method of recording courses 
e^orapirted, and the ongoing debate as to' the value of such a method. Deficienciei 
of easting continuing education program^ noted indue the lack of diversi- 
fication among objectives between degree program and continuing education 
programs, also the frequently i^ermanent nature of such programs and 
the lack of long-ranga planning, in their regardr" Suggestions of Houle and 
others of ways in which employers, administrators might encourage continuing 
education are noted. Ten recommendations for promoting continuing education 
and forty-four rafeirtinees indicate the thsfflougfCness of this study* 

\ ' ■ 

V , 



Wameke, Ruth, "Continuing Education I Whose Responsibility?^ 
Minnesota Libraries 24 (Auturaa t 1973) 59-65* 

A survey of some reasons far emjtiasiiing continuing 
education ? and of ^ome of the types of learning 
opportunities * in cut-rent library literatures library, 
^ meetingr* institutes and workshops. The responsibilities 
of- library schools in regard to continuing education* 
and of library associations and state agencies are 
> surveyed 9 - stressing the basic responsibility as being 
that of the state associations. Long range planning 
and careful evaluation are emphasised in conducting 
these* 
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Weber*, David C*, ,! The Dynamics of the Library Environment for 

Professional Staff Growth, 1 ' College and Research ^jjy teries 55 
(4) (July, 1974) 259-267, " 



Among employfe^ needs , . types of possible; developmental activl'feies^ 
problems encountered in implementing* these, and the complexities 
of weighing th^se in relationship to the, institution, attention 
is first given td* a variety to* possibly developmental activities, 
An equal nutter of problems encountered* in implementing these 
are then considered in greater detail , with the conclusion that 
in normal times an institution and its library should offer many 
of the* suggested developmental activities* Managers, over and 
above the attention demanded by iranediate tasks i need to ^e con-* # 
cemed about; 1) raising the level pf employee "motivation ; 2) 
increasing the readiness of subordinates to accept change; '3) 
improving the quality of managerial decisions through participative 
involvement; 4) promoting also teamwork and morale, And 5) furtherin 
the individual participation of the staff, 



* COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION 




Alsehuler, Alfred S* and Ivey, Allen, "The Human Side^of Competency- 

Based Education Ini Compatency^Based Education:. An Intro duction 
mdi Eichard W, Burns and Joe Lars Eiingstedt, Englewood Cliffs t f 

• » ' Educational Technology Publications, 1973, pp. 130-138, 

Author calls attention to two areas of life that are not 

receiving sufficient attention: a students psychc^Logjical attitude 
toward his destiny and his self -concept* The Coleman, report (1966) 
Indicated th^t what students learn is more stromgly related to these 
two concepts 'that all other factors combine^, yet ± that there are no 

# widely used curricula to leach either fate-c'oiltrol or pq^ifcive 
self-concept* Although the authet: does not discuss how psychological 
development requires philospphic. religious and political decisions 
about the desirable natu're of human goodness,, |he does indicate 

the most salifent concerns Raised by psychological education! ha 
defines Intentipnality agd Suggests that when studfents l^iva learaed 
i- to choose their own goals and ^attain those goals though a sequence 
, of alternative procedures, respect for alternative viewpoints may 
emerge k& wall* 17* references* - * . 
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Burke, J* Bructt, O'Neill, Julia, on4 Welsch, Kay, M A Humanized Model 

of Cokputar Managed Instruction, " 'Hi: Competency -Based Education i 
An Introduction , ad, Richard W> Burns and Joe Lars Klingstedt, 
-Eng^ood Cliffs; Educational Technology Publications, 1973, pp. 
68W79, 

/ ■ \ ' . 1 

Suggested is how a computer- managed instructional system can be / 
humffliEad to let each student follow his own bent, fulfilling - 
niTown goals, while providing him with a system of guided 
learning activities, A plan is outlined designed to apply td- 
any subject area or learner levels Individualizing- the program, 
-using a" computer for management, but designing student decision 
loops into the system so that the student does not feel as though 
s/he is being run through an assembly line,, (The latter 

involve the student and counsellor in a negotiation process, drawing 
up alternative objectives and strategies to those proposed by the 
' computer .•) -Assumed as basic is that most students learn the 
'eonnotative meaning of their material through extensive interaction 
' with their peers and counselling instructors* 

/ . 

Burns, Richard W.. "Achievement Testing in Competency-Based Education." 
In: Competency-Based Education* An Introd uction, ed, Richard 
W, Burns and Joe Lars Uingstedtp Englewood Cliffs* Educational 
Technology Publications, 1973, pp* 89j«99, 

A discussion of the differences between competency-base^ education 
and that resting on verbal aptitudes, Criterion-referenced testing 
± B ■ the measurement of performance by some criterion. 

Evaluations which use both processes and products are concluded 
to be more valid in measuring competence* 



Competency-Based Education: An' In troduction. Ed, Richard W, Burns and Joe 
Lars* Englewood Cliffs: Educational technology Publications, 1973, 



A collection of eighteetr-ch^pteTO^epTese 
first effort to present an authoritative treatment 
of major aspects and issues relating to competency- 
based education (CBE) in a single source* All the 
articles are authored by educators who have/ga^nefl 
recognition in the field of CBE, representing not 
only the viewpoint of l^erimentalisipf^ but also 
Erocesa structuralism, Also treated aw the psycholo* 
gical and instructional aspects of CBE* ffUideliaes 
for developing, competency curricula, achievement 
testing, and certification issues, last four 

chapters deal with special issues related to fhe 
implementation of CBE utilising the new technology 
and teehnology^based evaluation* .A special concluding 
annotated bibliography reviewing the research off CBE 
relating to teacher education has been compiled by 
Burdin and Mefchleson* -* • 
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Halamandaris, P, G* , and Loughton, A, John*-. "Empathy Competence: 

A Search for New Direction in Canadian Teacher Evaluation, " 
In: Competency-Based Educations An Introduction 9 ed* 
Richard W. Burns and Joe Lars Klingstedt, Englewood Cliffs: 
Educational Technology Publications, 1973* pp.36-41^ 

Teacher education in Canada^ it is asserted, is a function 
of conservative faculties of education in which significant 
program change rarely occurs* An attempt to implement change 
in Manitoba is the Indian and Metis Project for Careers 
( IMPACTS ) through Teacher Education, a teacher education program 
designed to meet Provincial certification requirements, which 
affords opportunities for the development of both empathy^ 
competence and skill-competence* 10 references* 



Klings^edt, Joe Lars* "Learning Modules for Competency-Based Education* 11 
ikt Competency-Based Educationi An Introduction, ed. Richard 
W. Burns "and Joe Lars" "tlingstedt , Englewood Cliffs: Educe*", nal 
Technology Publications f 1973, pp. 61-67 • 

Author provides a concise and clear explication of the origin 

and nature of learning modules, both defining and exemplifying 

the method in the presentation. What the reader should be able 

to knowrand to do because of it are stated and then presented: 

the six major parts of a learning module being: 1) objectives; 

2) pretest* 3) rationale; 4) learning alternatives; 5) post test; 

6) resources* The great advantage of this method being that it provide 

students a way to progress at their own rate in their own learning 

style, 



Klingstedt, Joe Lars. "Philosophical Basis for Competency- 
Based Education*" In* Competency-Based Edu cation, 
An Introduction * ed* by Richard W. Burn- md Joe Lars 
Klingstedt, Englewood Cliffs? Educational Technolo^ 
Publications, 1973, pp* 7-19, 

Competency-based education is define * and related to i^s 
historical origins in evolutionary tneory and in the 
writings of experimental psychologists such as Pavlov, 
Thorndike and Skinner, The influence of Dewey is emphasiged* 
as are the contributions of process philosophy (Alfred 
North Whitehead)* Among procesbistruefcttralists, effective 

. interaction with «_ enviro nment i& pgrc e ivadia s the key to 

motivation* an4 this in turn as the key to the development 
of competence. The latter also emphasise the need for 
teachers to put strategies* skills and techniques into action 
in their own unique style, 
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PHOBLBSS k*b ISSOFS IT* SPR PC 3 F Y 7 BKIIA V3GS AL 3 K ST RUCTION A L 
OPjU^PMES FOB GRADHAT T' CfH'HSFS I N LIPFRPT &DBIF1STFRTIOP . 

*S5tnais, ¥iIJia« 

>rab ftate Oct 70 Kote-4H>.; A Dissertation SubBitted to the Faculty 
of tfcf Btnartscnt oi Lihrarv SciPDCP of the Catholic !»ni varsity of 
Isttriea in" Partial Fuliillwent of the fceguireaents for the Deoree of 
ttauter of Science in Library Science 

E0BS Price HC-43.24 , . , 

Descriptors-*AdMinistratioTi/ Adult Education/ *T?ehavioral Ob-jtctives 
/ *Gradoate study/ *Librariuns/ Libraries/ *Li bra ry education 

The theory of behavioral instructional objectives is ypolicable in 
the design of library administration bourses; however, it doer tjive 
rise to a nuabcr of problems when so- applied. Chief amono these is 
that the theory of behavioral instructional objectives has been 
elaborated by pedaaogues so that the theory is not, understandably , 
uniformly applicable to adult education, xhe twofold purpose of this 
report is to bridge the cosnunica tion cap between educational 
researchers and those at work designing library administration courses 
for the eontiiittino education of librarians, and to discuss the 
probleas that arise when educational research findings are applied to 
library education. It was concluded that the appli*" *tion of the theory 
of behavioral instructional oblectivfs to adult leaners by those 
developing graduate library administration courses night lead to a 
significant modification and broadenino of the scope of the theory as 
it now stands. Moreover, the field of library education stands to 
benefit from the application of the theory to library administration 
coerses by stimulating the production of hiohly valuable teachim? 
Materials soch as case studies and simulation studies. (NH) 
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Wall, Charles C. and Williams, Richard C. ''Relating Communications Technology 
"to Competence-Based Education," Ins Competency«Baae d Education: An 
Introduction , ed. , Richard W. Bums and Joe Lars Klingstedt, 
Englewood Cliffs; Educational Technology Publication* , 1973, pp. 122- 
129. 

Author projects that by the upcoming turn of the century such features 
provided until now in schools (e.g. 1) provision of basic information 
and training, and 2) certification of the ■ jality of student performance) 
will be provided by learning centers utilizing advanced communications 
technology coupled with competency-based education. Also discussed 
are three basic problems such a change will involve: 1) the production 
of communication hardware; 2) the development of technical software, 
and 3) some political problems such technology will entail. 



Young Jon I. and Van Itondfrans, Adrian P. "Psychological Implications 

of Competency-Based Education," l n : Competency-Based Education; 
an Introduction , ed. by Richard W. Burns and Joe Lars Klingstedt., 
Englewood Cliffs; Educational Technology. Publications , 1973, 
VP*. ,20-29. 



'The advantages of sompetency-basad education are considered 
from the viewpoint of its ability to stir up interest and to 
stimulate motivation, and from its ability to reduce anxiety and 
frustration. Its ability to develop a positive self-concept is 
also an integral part of competency-based education. The con- 
clusion is drawn that although competency-based education involves 
h-5ph risks because of reduced teacher direction and increased 
student control, the rewards are, great; it can reduce negative 
psychological obstacles and increase learning. 23 references. 



CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT (CEU) — GENERAL. 

Andrews, Graver J. The Continuing Ed uca^nJnj^^J^J^ * Q f Credit 
for Hi gher Education Continuin g Education , Paper printed at 
the summer seminar on Academic Administration (Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, July, 1974), ED 101 082. 

The Continuing Education Unit (CEU) has developed an the scene 
of American higher education U response to public, needs. The 
many possible advantages of CEU's are indicated plus the need 
for administrative standards to ensure discriminating use of them, 
The College Commission of the Southern Association of 
- Colleges and Schools has adopted the CEU as tutlined by the Nationa; 
Task Force. Workshop materials and organizational models to facilitate 
understanding of the CEU's proper application are included in the 
paper. Implementation of the CEU is one response higher education 
qan make to the need for ensuring quality of results and equality 
of access, ' . 
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Kramblett, Larr" R. ana Buchanan, W. Witty, "The Continuing Education Unit: 
A Possibility for Allocating Public Service Funds/ 1 Adult Leadership 
21 (December*, 1972), 185-195, 

To afford government a basis for allocating funds for continuing 
education units, the authors have developed the ICEU (Institutional 
Continuing Education Unit): Yc=a+b X +b ? X r Yc-Institutional CEUs 
awarded per program; a -some constant ta minimum value needed to 
provide spac:* ur personnel r or any function); b ^-multiplier for contnet 
hours: X -contact" hours; b 2 =Multiplier for number of participants 
(determined b/ category nE program attended); and X^number of 
pa r t ic ipan t s . 



Dudgaon> i'aul J, The Co itinuing Education Unit (CEU) and "You 

Two Innovative Ideas for Continuing Educators. North ; y, Ontario; 
"Canadore College, 1975. ED 100 462 

A continuing education unit is defined and current views on its 
uses* strengths and weaknesses are documented. The "You Can" 
program is presented as an innovative approach to developing 
a national image for adult education, Among expected results 
are f:he elimination of f ragt&entatit of effort, which often 
occurs in individual community progr.. and a sense of cooperation 
among all continuing educar-.v?r: groups* 



End!, John W. "The CEU Com - .s of Age," Engin eeri ng Education 65 (* v vernier, 
1975), 147-151. 

Syron sizes the background of the CEU, what organizations may /are 
nwariing CELTS. • rnt la 1 aspects for qualifying j ivolve good program 
planning, responsible sponsoiship, capable direction, and qualified 
instruction* Administrative criteria listed include: 1) identifiable 
cducatLori.il organ izat . on with designated professional staff, 2) 
maintaining administrative control" 3) appropriate educational facilities; 
4) permanent individual records. Program criteria^ 1) educational 
activity fulfilling each <~»f the foregoing elements; 2) fulfillment of 
educational needs of n target: clientele; 3) clientele involvement in 
planning program; 4) clear statement of rationale; 5) qualified 
instructional personnel directly involved in conducting the educational 
activity; 6) establishment of specific performance requirements; 

7) evaluation procedures to determine the effectiveness of the program; 

8) permanent record system, Not included as qualifying for CEUs would 
h&% courses for credit; orientation programs; committee meetings; 
conferences; mass 'media programs; life/work experiences; self-directed 
study; participation in organisational activities. 
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Grogan* Paul, "CEU— A Perspective on Its Purposes and Prospects , M 
Training ■an&~Pavalopgieftt- JaurnaV-3G- (January » 1976) i —14-20 • 

Before the nd'^n* of the CEU there was no way to measure the 
efforts of ho: : ^achers and learners in continuing education 
courses* The slow and studied development of the CEU has made- 
it passible to characterize as continuing education all post- 
secondary educational experiences that are not applied toward 
a diploma or degree* The value of ,'J is, however, tc 
determined at the time and place of its use for recognition 
purposes , whether by prospective or actual employers, or by 
membership organizations, statutory licensing bodies, certifi- 
cation groups or agencies, "The CEU has validity only when 
someone other than its principal sponsor :md advocate can find 
a use for it, whether in a formal or an informal recognition 
prog Lam," (p, 17) 



Harris, Wendell fr A Discussion of the Issues-From the Uni verity n 
in Continuin g Education Unit s Sa l^rftrf Confer ence Proce edings 
of Sep temberl^O, 1>74, Ho lid: \ i : :'" 3tV Springfield, 111. 
(Illinois Cnmunity Coliega Boar. . KanMakea \ 111 : 1j75) 

\ pp. 16-l r 

Questior aiich need to be considered care f 'illy and clearly 

understc -i before adopting a policy of awarding CEU f s include: 

1* the general uneasiness with forms of acadenie recognition 

when we are faced by academic inflation (degrees having 

considerably less exchange value today than they did ten years ago) ; 

2* the essential nature of a CEU as being only an external 

unit of measure; 3* programs which taust be developed 

by user groups who will help determine the content and level 

of course j ; 4, the total ineompat ability of CEU f s and credit hours; 

5, the value of the CEU as a means of upgrading competencies in 

a given career; 6*^ its utility as a means of determining educational 

budgets for state agencies* This paper is gauged to answer 

the most common objections to the adoption of CEUs* 



Huttig, Jacks "The Iowa Experience—From the University" in 

C ontinuing Education . Unit , Sele c ted Conference Proceedings 
of "Septembe r "19- 2 0, 1974 Holiday Inn East, Springfield 1 11^ 
(Illinois Communi College Board et al. Kankakee, 111; 1975) 
pp. 12-15, 

Author tails why the University of Towa berime involved with^ 
the CEU program, the goals and objec developed for it there, 

andPhow the progtam is now working, T. c. atter is given fn detail 
and illustrated with forms and lilt zti> ns Included in the 
appendlK of , the brochure in which ti tele appears- The 

future of the CEU at the University of Iowa is suEmied 

up, in conclusion, from the viewpoint of the non-credit student, 
from that of the instructor in the program and from the standpoint 
of the institution. 
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Illinois Community College Board & Illinois Board of Higher Education 

Continuing Education Unit , Seir:et?d Conference Proceed ings of September 
19-20, 1974 Holiday Inn East, Springfield Illinois 54 pp. (1975) 

This conference and its proceedings indicate the seriousness with which 
aders of higher education are viewing the CEIL The Papers in this brobhure 
speak from experience: Br, William L. Turner of North Carolina State 
University, one of the originators of the impetus given in 1968 to the 
development of fh^ idea, speaks from ten years of experience of planning 
end evaluating velopaents ; Drs* McGuire and Huttig summarize their 
o:*periences at the University of Iowa; Dr, Ollar, the University of 
Missouri pilot project of a CEU data base; Dr, Harris raises problems 
of a general nature all need to consider; Kiricwoud illustrates the 
possibility of abuses of the system, A valuable appendix Illustrates 
the CEu recording system in use at the University of Iowa. 



Illinois Statewide CEU Task Force, A Suggested Illinois Statewide Plan for 
the Award o f the Continui ng Education Unit , Illinois Community College 
Board and Illinois Board of Higher Education, (no place given) 1975 16pp. 

Resolutions > Definitions, and Criteria for awarding Continuing Education 

Units In Illinois, together with operating guidelines and the names 

of the Illinois statewide CEU conference panning committee and the statewide 

CEU TAsk force: all following the criteria md guidelines given by the 

nation^!, task force on ; the CEU. An Appendix adds a sample form for 

an lust ttutional request to award a CEU that may serve as a guide to 

other status drawing up similar forms, 



uVrkvood, Robert , "A Discussion o ~ the I.: ;ue3 — From the Accrediting 

Associations 4 " in Continu ing ; ducat ion Uni t, Selected conference 
Proceedings. of September 19^20, 19 74, Hallway Inn East, Springfield, 
111. (Illinois Community College Boar'' at al s KanSakee, 111: 1975) 
pp. 22-23. 

Author illustrates ways in which the CEU f s may, have been 

abused; important insights to understanding th- fears ni 

the opposition to CEU developments .* 
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KnL^ht, William H, "Continuing Education Unit," in CESJUrector^ Handbook, 
ud. Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph M. Biedenbach, Washington, D.C. : 
American Society for Engineering Education, Continuing Engineering 
Studies Division, 1975, pp. 153-154, 

A brief resume of the outcome of the deliberations of the National 
Planning Conference in Washington, D.C, in July, 1968, which set up 
the national task force to determine the feasibility of a uniform 
unit of measurement and to develop a proposal for field testing and 
gaining general acceptance for this concept. Purpose and objectives 
uf the CEU, its specific attributes, administrative requirements, 
and recommended applications are given, together with the recommended 
steps in establishing the "Continuing Education Unit*" 



night, William II* "Steps for Adoption and Utilization of a Continuing Education 
Unit," in CES Directors Handbook, ed, Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph M. 
Biedenbach, Washington , D,C.i American Society for Engineering Education, 
Continuing Engineering Studies Division. 1975, pp. 161-177, 

Steps actually taken at Washington State University (Pullman* Washington) 
are outlined, together V7ith exhibits of requests for approval, attendance 
records, program reports, a: transcript records used at other 
uni versities. 



Kutler, Cordon E* "CEU— A Giant Step BAckward, !i Training and DEvelopment 
* Journal 29 (October, 1975) 8-10* 

Supporters of CEO's are open to the disdain of professionals because 
CEU's rewards trainees on the basis of contact hours rather than achievement 
or proficiency* Moreover there is the danger that shorter, more efficient 
programs will be replaced by longer, less efficient ones, since trainees 
will tend to evaluate the programs in terms of contact hours rather than 
excellence- 



Long, Hucy B. "Perspectives of the Continuing Education Unit," 
Adult Leadership. 22 (February, l*?<r* 258-270.277. 

This paper introduces the concept of the CEU's perceptual variations, 
from academic, user-group, and ^dividual laarner's perspectives, 
From the academic viewpoint opinion ranges from viewing the CEU as 
either an illegitimate relative or a distas t cousin of the credit 
heut, User groups view it as a way of documenting participation 
or as a way of maintaining control over members. Individuals may 
view CEU's as American as applie pie or as a spin-off of the contem- 
porary documentation syndrome. 
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McGulre, Uon s "The Iowa Experience— From the STate," in 

Continuing Education Unit, Selected Conference Proceadin? _of 
September 19-20 , 1974, Holiday Inn E ase, Springfield T Illinois 
pp — 10-11 ' 

An outline of the state plan for implementing the CEU in Iowa, 
including: components of the system™ 1. a decentralized data 
bank; 2* used administratively as well as for consumer utilisation; 
3. excluding programs carrying college credit; with the advantages of 

1, more accurate and descriptive data in records; 2, greater 

utility for consumers as well as management; 3. better standardization* 
The main Issues remaining are: l.Vhat programs should be eligible; 

2, What constitutes successful student completion of a CEU program? 



National Task Force on the Continuing Education Unit, Th a _Co n_t i n i * i n g due a^ig r 
Criteria and Guidelines, Washington D, C,i National University Extcr^ion 
Association, 1974. 30pp, 

This is the authoritative source of ail subsequent serious sr. lias of 
The Continuing Education Unit C^-FlO . Detailed explanations are given of 
each aspect of the concise de lit ui ot a CEU, after outlining the 
specific objectives of CEU's in ^rahlishing permanent records for 
continuing education experience- an- 1 ? uniform system for accumulating 
data and measuring these, The aac. ,ai standard of ten contact hours 
of participation and what all is involved in this is ciearly developed 
together with what administrative and program criteria are involved in 
distinguishing and evaluating continuing education programs from other 
kinds of learning activities. The methods of determingng the number of 
units and what permanent records are essential are clearly detailed > 
as a I % the objectives in planning and evaluating programs; the various 
uses ^tiVisioned for CEU's, such as their role in budgeting procedures, 
are al so indicated, A 'brief history of the origin and development of 
these standards from the origin of the lea in 1968 to their adoption 
by over r-'^O universities ' and collages by 19 73 is added. 



' tdtftB H. ?f A Computer Based CEU Retrieval System" in 
^n' cinuiniLjlfi^ » Selected Confereace PrQceaAin^s, 

j £ S eptember 19-^ 0 v 1974, Holiday, iniL Eas*-, Springfield, 111 . 
(Illinois Community College Board et al* Kankakee, 111: 1975) 
pp. 16-19, 

To establish permanent record for individual participants 
:.n continuing education experiences , to provide a uniform 
system for ^accumulating data, and re establish a national 
system of data collection for measurement of non^eredit 
continuing education activities 5 , the University of Missouri 
at Columbii decided that they would use the organising 
capactities of a computer* With interesting observations 
on managerial aspects of sucb a transformations the author 
explains the da J: a input and output; among the latter, a 
continuing education unit certificate and mailing information. 
The system includes inquiry capabilities, and the file contains 
25 s 000 student records (July 1, 1975) , with capacity to handle 
8 to 10 yeara records before requiring additional storage space. 
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Powell, Elizabeth, "The Continuing Education Unit," NHSC News Supplecent 
(March, 1975) 

Reviewing the orgin of the CEU from the 1968 National Planning 
Conference in Washington D. C, , the author draws from experience 
at the University of Georgia Center for Continuing Education, 
to suggest certain modifications in applying the CEU, and notes 
that at Georgia, not all continuing education activities are 
a . . ltded csu , but only those classified under the category of 
programs planned specifically for limited groups with 
definite, usually professional or vocational goals. 



. < Thomas J. and Pankowski, Mary L. "Continuing Education: the 
'^University's' Buyer Protection Plan' " Adult Leadership y, N, 7 Una. 
1975) 203-206. 

Declining enrollments have prompted many colleges to operationaiize 
certain marketing strategies to meet Che question increasingly _ _ 
asked by students: "Why should I invest X doUars in jour institution. 
Khac assurance can you give me that your institution will provide 
me with an adequate education?" CEU freeb*^ , allotted with a 
diploma are suggested as one way to assure students tnair education 
is adequate, including a waiver of registration fees associated 
with any and all non-degree programs for which CEU's are offered. _ 
The idea would be intended to promote the development of continuing 
education programs as well as enrollment in graduate, programs . 
and to assure students that the institution is remains concerned 
about students after they leave college. Author probes not only 
the selling features of i !. . suggestion, but what changes in 
records, registration, computer programs and faculty salaries 
the new program would involve. Three references. 
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Turner, Dr. William L. ,. "The History and Philosophy behind the CEU" 
in Continu ing Education U n:.;^. S elected Conferenc e Proceedings 
o f September 19-20, 1.974 W ; ' " - ; _ I nn East, Springfield, 111.. , 
Illinois Community College P A,, Illinois Board of Higher Education 
et aX. (Kankakee, 111: 1975) pp. 3-11 

Dr. Turner surveys the conditions on the national scene which suggested 
th« need for a staadard of measurament th*E would both stimulate, recognize 
and ' validate the ' * retraining activities 

made mandatory by ' sweeping changes, in technology and scientific methods. 
Turner itemizes six specific objectives the CEU fulfils? three prerequisite 
• conditions for awarding anv CEU; and .the essential and. optional information 
any CEU record should contain. Illustrations of appropriate and inappropriate 
use of CEU's emphasize the need for discrimination and are set against the 
backgronnd of the author's experience its the Southern association of Colleges, 
suggesting also the need for quality control which is being, studied cuvrentr/ 
by the National Task Force. This is an authoritative article by one of the 
most influential leaders in the develop , it of the CEU. 
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Turner, William L. A Statement on the Philosophy, Developme nt and Adoption 

nf the. Cot. r inning Education Unit. Speech presented at an invitational 
statewide conference on the Continuing Education Unit. Springfield, 
Illinois, 1974. ED 101 083. 

. The Continuing Education Unit (CEU) appears to be fulfilling a long 
term need of the individual learner, the college and the university, _ ^ 
the professional society, the licensing board, the accrediting organize 
the employer and many other groups. Established by a national task to\<'< 
it may be used in a variety of ways, for measurement, recording, and 
verification of adult, partieipation^n programs. Administrative 
concerns focus on the number of guffs to be granted, the educational 
merit of the "program, evaluation of the participants performance in 
the programs, and the maintenance of records. Possible appropriate^ 
uses- of the CEU and the guidelines issued by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools are given. Potential users are professional 
societies,, associations, business, industry, labor and government. 

1.4.1. CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT (CEU) — OTHER FIELDS 
American Nurses' Association 

"Standards for Continuing Education In Nursing," American Nurses Association, 197'. 
■ j QUrna i 0 f Continuing Education in Nursing. V ol. 5 (May-June, 1974) No. 3 

pp. 32-39. ~ 

The purpose of this paper is to identify standards for non-academic credit 
Continuing Education. Nurses define the assumptions and goal« of _ 

continuing education, the responsibilities of the American Nurses Association 
of individual nurses, faculties, and administrators , .give standards for con- - 
ducting continuing education in nursing, resources and evaluation, state 
clearly the purpose and sgggested applications of the CEU as well as its 
limitations, together with a glossary of terms. 
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Blune, -Dorothy M. "Some Concerns Related to- the Use of Continuing Education Units." 
Jo urnal of Continuing Educat ion in Nurs ing, Vo l. 5 No. 2 (March-April 1974) pp.33- »" 

In support of awarding .continuing education units, the author poses questions 
relevant to three movements related to CEU's; the trend to use CEU's in 
developing formulas for state funding support of university and college 
continuing education programs; the effort sponsored by Texas A and M University 
to establish a regional CEU data bank; the open university trend to grant 
degrees for competencies gained through other channels than thru formal 
classes in residence. Urges the development of minimum standards «-o help 
nurses use their CE learnings to earn degrees in nursing. 

i 
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Brick, Knthryn A., "CEU For Health Professionals" Continuing Education 

Committee, American 1'hvsical therapy Association of Maryland, 1976 
4 P , 



In the health care p* a fissions , the trend has been toward professional 
accountability to enhance the quality of patient care* Although the 
CEU does not ensure quality, any more than the ..problem-orienned 
medical syntem can claim to ensure quality nf patient care, it does, 
however, offer more to promote it than does the haphazard, non-systematic, 
unorganized % and sponsor-oriented education (or patient care) we have 
had to the present . 



IU "The Continuing Education Unit 1 Continuing Education 

In Nuc.-j^, V ol. 5 No, 4 (JulyAugust 1974) pp. 34 ■, 

* Some of the positive implications of the Cunt" nrliv llducn . ion unit for 
nursing are that It will emphasize to nurses l V no^d t 7 -~- life-long le aiming, 
may or may not lead to mandatory continuing educ •' • : * ,here is need for 
meaningful modules to assist profeasiunals and for guidelines* Eight are 
drawn up reflecting concern for a quality educational product. Courses 
might be conducted on or off campus; should be recognized across state 
boundaries, ^ 



Rochm, Maryanne E. , "The Continuing Education Unit: A New Concept of 

Measurement" Journa l of Nun; lap, Administration, Vol, 4 (Marsh-April 1974) pp. 56-59 



Reviews background and origin of .CEI" whose lanf . "singe goals are to .■ 
encourage continuing education as a <r' persona professional development, 
and to provide a 4 framework within whi.t:h an individual can d^valop at his 
own pace, As in" Indiana 1 s Interim Stat ement on Continuing Education for 
NurseL f emphasizes the need for quality control through a legitimate sponsor, 
continuous guidance and wellplahhed courses, Indiana's plan, calls for 
periodic review of course proposals by regional commfttees. A recommendation 
from the American Nurses Association calls for the exploration of the 
possibility of a central national data bank to record all CEU's awarded. 
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Seta «.r. E " UnU ; , ia and Mechanic, an d Implantation 

in Indiana," J^"^ of. C ontinuing Educ ation m ^urgaffi. Vol. j, -0. 1 
January February 1974) pp. U-25. 

■ , i t-ho Pa- .issance of KodernKursing; proof of this 

Bio 1970 decade uarVs the Ra.. -ii.. health consumers, 

is in contemporary «u-- — continuing education programs that will 
adequate provision of quality continue standards, 
eventually to pass "^u.^^ int , 

concern foi t.ie f e P . , H ... ftstPblishKWt of a universal record- 
the concern for licensure and th. c.t.bi^^ continuing education 

systum.- Author reviews the ...ndiana "-tw- u r consideration 
in nursing and the development or a plan for CEU s, -xtn a 



Tliw n-,rorhv M "Regional Action to ' Strengthen Continuing Education 

Ln ZIIZSJ^J^ 5 (January 

February 1974) 31-33. 

Summary of the meeting of the Nursing Council, Southern Resx«jal 
Rdc .tional Board held in Atlanta October 31-Nove» b« 2 1973. 



Contributions of the panelists and new ideas 
many of them dealing with ecu's 
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2, NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



. GENERAL 



arh'ileseu, Carolyn W»- and Means, Robert P. Selected Bihl iograuliy on 
Con tinuing_j£cl ucat ion NeOd ^ses^nent, Urhana: University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign , Office foi the Study of CcmtJnuiu^ 
Professional Education', 19 76. 

This recent i Lstinj; of stuJu-s of novels nsscysi^nt in con ringing 
education is subdivided under- four headings: 1) definitions o" 
educational needs as., sment; 2) need assessment techniques/ tools \ 

3) using need assessment in educational program development; 

4) assessing needs of specific target populations — case % studies 
"o£ needs assessment, 

- 7 ' 3 



Griffith* Dean E. ''Methods for Determining the Real CES Needs in a 

Community, 11 in C ontinuing Education Studies Directors Handbook 
ed. Frederick Bu7gwardt and Joseph M # Biedenbach s Washington 
(D.C.) : American Society for Engineering Education, Continuing 
Engineering Studies Division, 1975 f pp. 67^68. 



With the proviso that no questionnaire will substitute for 
firsthand * * direct knowledge of the people in a community ^ 
ways of assessing the continuing education need*i of a community 
are suggested/ auch as is obtained through personal interviews* 
Previous .gtirvey's are often good starting points^ whether general 
or by professional associations'. One should eliminate from any 
4 uestio^nn aire questions for which you already have answers o 
for fthich the answers are obvious, Forming a cotiiniittee to 
draw up a questionnaire is a gpo^ wa> ro begin, selecting 
only those questions £6 r which a majority vote is obtained. 
REsults of questionnaires can He valuable for obtaining data 
£or determining course offerings* 
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MalcoLia "Model For Asst-ss ing Cm it Inu inp, Kducation Needs 
'far a frutession," in i'r^u.dii^, of the CLENE Assembly 
Chicago, i'aliuer House , 1<J76 

Thru* assumptions of Che author arc first explained: 1) chat 
professional education la concerned with developing competencies 
for performing roles—a concept which originated at the beginning 
of the century with Flexuer but which only recently has taken 
hold not only' of the radical, but of all professions-; 2) that 
all professions must grapp?.e^wlth accelerated change to, this 

,.>,,....,. that the only alterative to lifelong learning is • • • > 

rencu- 0 chat adult educe: 'on is essn^tially different fro-. ;.riiuary/ 
secondary education in so far as adults, with their great need to 
be. self-directing, are essentially unreachable . Following the 
author's reasoning, to develop professional competency as here 
defined must have a role nude I to diagnose. Developing a 

course of studies in continuing professional education demands 
constructing a role by which t> Measure professional needs. 
It is assumed there will be cown competencies required of 
all professionals although thea* may change. 'The task of , 
educators is to ascertain the common competencies as well as 
Che specialist competencies, while leaving roon for an individual 
to develop his own idiosyncratic way of performing these. Educators 
must project not only what competencies are currently 

requisite to qualify for the role of a professional, but also what 
the core competencies will be in the future. Examples are cited 
. off the way Westinghouae Electric Corporation developed a model 
for its reneral managers and the way in which individuals must 
conduct their own self-diagnosis and plan for self-development.. 
The suggestion is that librarian^ could serve as learning consul- 
tants to adults engaged in conti ting education. 



mien, David U. "Survey Develop:, .at : An Introduction 

Lr. Procee dings o f the HEA T itle II -3. .Institute on C ontinu ing 
' 'ducct ion Pro gram Plane, inc. J<\r I. i b r ry Staffs in the Southwest 
, ..; < h 17-28 ± 9jJ l e d . I) . I) 7 ¥nns (Eaton Rouge, LEU Graduate 
School of Library-- -Silence and Southwestern Library Assoeip 1 ion , 
•975) 68-72. 



In view of the prevalence of surveys in our way of life today, 
an outline of survey planning and operations is presented with 
specific ..quest Ions applicable to library operations cited as 
examples, plus a .flow-chart of a survey operation. Five ref jnces. 
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U. 5. iienarUisuaE at Labor Duraan of Labor Slat 1st ics, Lib r ar y_^i£i p_o iJgr_:_ A Study 

of h ^man d arid Supply (Washington, IK C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1975) 



; Areas of^Uhrs.r7 .and information service which' will see an increosin 
dentand f olf IrStnlcl personal Isre : community outreach personnel, me^la- 
personnel, cotnouter D^monnal and manage nsnt teehni-cmp.s including all 
of these new areas } but two-thirds ofc all openings will bs caused by 
replacement needs rather than the expansion of the field. New library 
school graduates are likely to have a competitive advantage over 
experienced librarians seeking, to reenter the labor force, and nearly 
all newly graduated .librariflns are likely to succeed in finding jobs. 
r p .50) Those titati sties have important implications for the directions of 
continuing education In library science* 

Yap.er, Ed, "Assesament Centers: The Latest FAej? n Training jmd Development 
Journal 30 (January, 1976) 41-44, 

Th g author, who (with Don KlcVialrik) has bsen conducting a sernlnnr 
on assessment tahhniquas at the University of' Michigan for some years, 
cautions against the easy establishment o f an assessment center. 
Alt hough 2 a 000 organisations ore now (involved In soma form of assess- 
ment proj ecfc > EEOC guidelines for promotion make the need for job 
evaluation and skills identification very clear, (AsrcssTnent techniques 
can also provide a valuable method of providing identification of 
individual development needs.) Author refers readers to several, 
recent articles on the subject. Eight references. 

2,2, FOR TYPE OF LIBRARY 



Allen, Lawrence* A, .%£i c A^. fe^.SLlMiai 

York Special Libraries Ansuuiat ion, 1974/ (SLA State of the Art 
Review No, 3) 

This study sots out to: 1) review the literature; 2) identify the 
continuing education needs of special, librarians; 3) make, recommendations 
for research to fill in the gaps where more knowledge is necessary to 
establish an effective continuity.; education program. The review briefly 
reviews the library literature than appeared in the decade ca; 1962-1072; 
identifies the needs of special librarians in one and tvo- thirds pages; 
and makes some- interesting recommendations to Si A > 




3e rk f Robert A. 5 Cont inuing Educatio n c-f Heal tjy_Scij5Uf,*?_d Lib r j arts 

.Based on the Sc:.ite ;?f the Art:, Newport, Oregon ■: Civi.slon of 
Medical Library Education, Medical Library Association, 1975 

This survey oc the literacurs parts? ning to r.ho haalth alienees 
covers the years 19 70- 19 74, and i allows the re viws of Pen drill 
and.. Bishop* discusses tha future job training require raffles 
for medical librarians and training suggesi fcioaa. Are .is reflect: lap; 
■ a ne*d for continuing education include : methodology s scientific 
communication , aufcomtion/comput^r applications , non-book material.^ 
r^uiwi^nedis, aininistrst icn/nisna^.^n-enc and information : ;etx'Lz\ 7 *i 
systems such as MEDLARS II, tncludts t'wo tabled prvtMei inf.; 
future job and training r».'qu -.rfrrit 1 nr.s for nedicul 1 ibrnr \ :uu; find 
a 25GHr«£erence bibliography, 

Chen, Ching-Chi, ed- An X ave atigacign oi J:He_^gnt_l_nuing Education Na^d^ of X.i-u- 
i^i;;Ia:uI_lie : yLt:\ Sciences hifa irari jus (Dcston: School of Library 
Science , Simmons Co liege, 1975) Upp. 

The large* uiajo :Jity of New England haalth sciences"'" lib rarjans vera 
shown by .i recent survey m having had continuing education e k~ 
perienc^a; a large rnaj oricy also felt tha need for further 
continuing education* Most of them preferred one day workshops 
in library administration and computer applications iu libraries 
(eg* MEDLINE) ; nan professional concerns ware concentrated in tha 
areas of basic library skills. Tha survey indicated carefully 
coordinated continuing education programs are greatly ns^ded 
and investigators sensed n general sense of frustration: about 
*, the lock of coordination in continuing education efforts, "the 
11 ml tat ion in pertinent: course offerings, the inconpatibillr.y 
of continuing nducacion course concents tc the needs* level of 
education > and hack ground of participants; it mbs doftxi a b a 
clns:'. project under Dr. Ching-CIii Chen* 



Dell/irt, Florence E * and Stut /ifnau , Mnrftnrot* Conquer— Ba^sed_jh^u^^t Le^_ 

Reference Services and _ tji^^iiver^t^ JL^CArj/* Kruno ria: Kansaa State 
ft^clH : rr; C^l lc^o, Graduaro library School ,1971. 125pp. ED 089 117, 

Two qunstionrj arise in regard to Ehe computer-based humanities reference 
services. (1) Whnt knowledges abilities, and attitude's should the 
information specialist or librarian in che university library have in 
order to nicl oners in fully exploiting the innovative hunia nt t ifc s 
information processes? and (2) To what extern t to user?; in the university 
I lb rat j* require direc t assistance in using the services? This sit tidy 
aimed to determine! answers? to t: he.se questions in regard to seven of 
these services* Implications for further study in four areas wcro 
derived from, or bo mo out , by this study: (1) in-service and continuing 
- education programs for librarians, (2) library educat ion 5 (3) needed 
rep^aroh on humnn it services, And (4) the role of the university 
Library and librarians in regard to the services, 
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D ikuir^n,. Robert JC, "l-tedcte Assessment for Special Libra ri at;S 5 tf In 

Froceddlnca of thu l:\EA Title? 11-B Inst: ituto j^njl^-i£lr^ VI i?J^I^ ltl H!£ l 
Program, Fl^riplna jCqF Library Staf fs 1ft Vhs. Sotithvg^ ch„ 17-28 \ 1975 

cd. D, D* Foas <Baton Roughs, LSI! Graduate School. cT Library Science 
oad Southwestern Library Association s 1975) 39-41. 

ftltho continuing education programs have baen a regular concomitant: of 
SLA Conferences since 1968, these reach only a small percentage of 
apeelnl librarians local SLA chapters, niOKcaver, have insufficient finsn- 
clnl end personnel resources to establish local continuing education 
programs, The agency. best equipped to handle basic training programs, 
conjS^Tucmtty , \:o upgrade library skills r;f practitioners arrears to b* 
the local/regional library school; Micrographics, cumpuzerixed biblio- 
graphic: data bases j imd strong interpersonal skills are cho currently 
critical areas tor special librarians, 



y> Donald P." Fiuiure Traini f or Servi -.e ; A Report to the Library and 
I n f d rrna j^ton Sc lajvcs Pro gey aioii » Syracuse* New York: Syracuse 
UniTcrHityT Center for the Study of Information and Education* October 
3 0 74, I6pp, Paper presentee? at the S'*Hitnw"«stern Library Association 
Biennial Conference, Gc\} ^ston, Texas* October 15-18, 197.4. 
ED 09B 9 AO- • • - 

Pti'taent thought on prof cssional library and information science education ^ 
for the future is largely focused on ! nvpfovesnants and modif ications of v 
present programs, Homwor 5 more radical changes must be made to prepare 
professionals to cope with futures information needs * Course content , 
'structure, and methods should be altered to deal with new and diversified 
in format ion forms and techniques ^ and professionals will need continuing 
education on a regular bosi« to keep informed. The library and 
information professional o'f the future should not be characterized by 
conformity,, timidity^ and rigidity* but rather by originality, boldness, 
flexibility, and enthusiasm tor new ideas* p 

Gaver, Mary Virginia , "TTie UEflponslbilities of Supervision , " 
Catholic .library World 47 CD (July-August, 1975) 12-14, 

Librairiana should be especially concerned to plan for and develop 

library and madia services for all the children in all th« Schools 

under their jurisdiction as a matter of justice. Author cites 

ALA 1 s jte^la^j^^atns : District and School (19 75), C. P. Bomr's 

Guide to DE veiopmeiat " of Educational Selection Centers (1973) $ and 

Ahler's Narrative Evaluati on Raport on the I nstitute for Tr ainin g 

in Libyarianship (19 74) $ and stresses two "functions of highest 

priority i 1) , continuing educations, a concept the author has stressed 

since her (ALA) presidential program in 1967; and 2) program evaluation a 

stressing that it is not what, resources you have % but what you do mth 

them that counts * and that it .should he from assessing what you have 

done that priorities fir future activities are selected* 
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K.r'MUek„ I)avU;I A* > and Jlees, M* "An Investigation oi: the Educational 

V,oe&* o £ 'Ic:i.altrh Sciences I/Lhrary Manpower." I, Definition of the 
Manpower Problem rmi Research, Desl^," Bulletin of tha. Medical Library 
Association ? 58 { Jan jary, 19 T 0) 7-17, " 

Adequate planning, -for ^duca£l ? on la health scl.ftncs librarianship . 
raid ^ccuratu projection of future demands and nee-do necessitate 
much -mote; knovltartgei of ei-jd stirog rminpower In health science libraries . 
Ynis paper* zhm .fir.it in a varies , discusses the research methodology 
and the development of *cm Inventory of the institution-program popula- 
tion upon which the survey is based. An analysis in terms of geographic - 
location, type '(educational, resenro'h, ate*), administrative control, * 
And primary dognute area of t ivusa institutions is pre sen tad, and their 
dist ribtjtion through the various Regional Kcdical Library areas is 
no ted. Preliminary e-st incites am tnn.le, based on & questionnaire 
to the librarian on the size l>£ the library population, their 
relationship to ■ reporting prograrns or institutions „ exclusive of 
the hospital papulation which is being covered in an independent 
survey A quwstionnaira to library personnel is underway which 
v 1 1 1 esc ab 1 ish 5 along with the iDth'ec questionnaires , a basis f o r 
exploring the relationships which exist between institutions or 
programs, libraries and manpower* Four tef ersnces. 



"Kronick, David A. » Rees s Man M. and Rathenberg, JLesliebettu 
-'An Investigation of the Education Needs of Health Sciences 
Library Manpower: fart V: Manpower for Hospital Libraries/ 1 
jKyj L ejunjo^ 59 (July, 1972) 

39 2 -4 en! " " " 

The extent of library service aud the, character of ft'h\e library 
staff of hospitals in the United States arc departed frerm the 
results of a survey', conducted by the American Hospital Association 
in 1968. Those data supplement the data reported on the non- 
hospital institutional population- to make up a composite , 
- picture of health science's library manpower today,;' Only 

2, ,91 8 hospitals (48,5 percent} out of a total of 6,018 surveyed 
reported the. existence of a library' of any kind, though some of tl\e 

hospitals reported multiple libraries* For all of these libraries , 
only 2,872 individuals Wf-re reported under the rubric "Librarians" 
and of these only 726 v/ere reported as having the master 1 a degree 
or batter, Of the total staff aluoVt half are ncnrsalaried (volun- 
teer or contributory) and almost half tf£ the salaried staff are 
half time. It is obvioua, therefore, tiat hospital libraries 
must be substantially strengthened if ttey are to fulfill 
their important Cunction in the continuing education of their 
hogpitml staffs. Thirteen references* , 4 
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Mag rill, R. M. "Academic Librarians i Pm fessional Development , n Mlnhi-gqn , 
Librarian,. .41 (Fall, 19 74} 9-11, 

A questionnaire sent to directors of all academic libraries 
in Michigan in 1972 revealed interest especially in cGftain 
kinds of professional development activities* especially when 
concentrated in three clays (a week at the most). Topics of 
greatest concern appeared to vary $% depending on the sii.'e °£ the* 
library staff and the type of institution served, but concerned 
especially the adjustment of library programs to new educational 
objectives, teaching techniques and styles of learning. Audio- 1 
visual librarianship , communications , contemporary library 
devtilopiucint b and library or ten tat. Ion were other popular topics. 

Martin, Mile Beth a ""A Strategy tor Public Library Change, 51 American 

Library Association and the PublicLibrsry Association * 1972 S4pp. 

The critical condition of public libraries is cited as requiring 
. ■-.-jv.-.a halt to "business as usual 11 in order to ascertain and to 'met 
the real needs of library users today* Based on a series of 
interviews and/ questionnaires sent to over three hundred libraries, 
this report studies the societal factors affecting the public library 
examines the development of these libraries from 1950-1970 , 
reports current strengths and weaknesses and makas rscoMendations 
for further study. On the immediate horizon ? with the decline of 
the sige of families and the rise of the median age is seen the 
need for continuing education for all Americans * The current ' 
growth in popularity of CLEF and the home study movement is a 
harbinger of. further developments in continuing education. 
Library schools are generally viewed by most public librarians 
as doing a fair-to-poor job # interviewees commented of tan on 
? the need for continuing education especially in "the areas of 

management arid human/public relations, A concensus was noted 
that continuing education must rank high among the goals of 
public libraries in the coming years, and that public libraries 
will be called on to support not only the growth of individuals, 
but of institutions as well* The training and retraining of 
practitioners is seen as urgent, especially in the areas of 
decision making and in regard to attitudinal nhange (from 
passive to active). Among the resouices for problem solving, 
planning and development in the future) this .work, with 
its selected and annotated bibliography of nearly 180 articles/ 
monograph^ must surely rank as itself an important resource for growth 
public library media and information services* 
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Metidiville, Miguel, "Staff Development and ^valuation: the CD 

Point of View' 1 School Media Quarterly 3 (Shimmer 1975) 307-315, 

Organization Development (OD) seeks to improve organisations 
through systematic long-range change efforts on an organization's f 
atmosphere and its human and social processes. When OD is - f 

introduced into systems, referred to as clients 9 the process is 
called intervention* The intervention is usually conducted by an 
outsider called an OD practitioner* OD assumes . Lew in 1 $ field 
theory, via.,' that changes for better or worse will not occur in 
a system as long as restraining and driving forces in the immediate 
s field of the system remain stabilized; they need to be .broken 

by intervention. OD is Interested' in changing people ■ s'~~\raiues 'and 
understanding in the direction of fc belief that pgrtieipatiori in de- 
cisions promotes feelings of self-worth. It does this by engaging 
them in real experiences calling for reflection * Other assumptions 
and values are dincusssd: those related to immediate work groups. 
Staff development is related to task decisions. The observation of 
Schmuck and Miles is cited, that schools — to a greater extent than 
industrial organizations— suffer from ambiguity and diversity of 
goals, often leading to conflicting situations. Yet few library ' 
schools offer training in group dynamics and processes., Studies 
are available through ERIC a^id institute/workshop resources are available 
from the National Training Laboratories in Washington s D*C, and 
University Associates, at La Jolla, California. Fifteen references 
and nine footnotes. 



National Library of Medicine, National library of _ Medicine Training Grant: 
Prog rjUTi 196 5-1 971 ♦ Bethesda, Maryland: National Library of Medicine 
(BHEW), "October 1971. 19pp. 

In general f this program has made a significant impact on the field, 
of biomedical librartcinship and information sciences* The majority 
of employees noy entering the field are products of these programs 
and are attaining high levels of professionalism, Their specialized 
training has provided new and improved skills. Programs for 
continuing education at all levels should receive high priority, 
the report suggests that a study be undertaken to define and describe 
all training programs for biomedical librarians and informational 
scientists provided by the federal government* state and lo^al 
governments, and other institutions and facilities, 
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rrocqctdinsa of thg l?EA_Titlu_ H>B_ Insti tute on Cont lauin ^Education ._ 
rro|rmn rlaaning for library " Staff s In the" SouLh'waa c, March 17-28 y _19_75_ 
ed. B. D. Fogs (Baton Rouge, LSU Graduate School of Library Science and 
Southwestern Library Association, 1975) 42-46. 

To counter the complaint too many graduates from schools of library 
science get their' clbgree without devaiopiEg a taste for continuing 
education, the reint reduction of some sort of internship as v an integral 
part of an MLS pro^r^m 1b suggested, together with" a lengthening' 
of the MLS program to at least two years, plus involvement in professional 
associations, inst itutes rind travel. ^ Funds for research and travel should 
bo as available to^librarians as they are to othtsr faculty members. 



Perrltt, Pansy* H. ''Continuing Education Staff Needs of School Librarians, 11 
Proce ediriga_o_f _the HEA Titlg_ II-B institute on Continuing Education 
Program Planning for Library Staff in the Southwest, March 11-28, 1975, 

. 31-38. 

Since first impressions are lasting oneSj school libraries have a 
unique opportunity and responsibility to help form positive attitudes 
towards libraries and librarians in the minds of youth, The needs 
of school librarians are especially in the area school current 
curriculum content and teaching., managements techniques and 
current issues* 



Post, J*B,, ed* iJiiEjyyy^^ Philadelphia: Brexel University , 

Graduate School of Library Science, October 1973, 91pp. ED 096 995* 

Designed as an aid to the beginning map librarian or map custodian, 
this series of articles describes the basic processes of working with 
such a. library collGction, An overview of map librarianship fi discussBs 
salaries, continuing education, and professional associations in the 
field* Other articles explain procedures for selection and acquisition 
of materials for the map library, cataloging and classification, non- 
geographic methods of map arrangement and classification, preservation 
and maintenance of maps, .systems for computer production of map 
catalogs, and the administration of map libraries* Each article 
prey ides citations for further reading* 
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Kothcnberft, Lesriebeth, Rues, Alan M. and -Kronick, David A, 

"An. Investigation of the Educational Nedds of Health Sciences 
Library Manpower. IT. 'Health- Related Institutions and Thdr 
Library Resources," Bulletin of the Medica l Library Association , 
58 (October, 1970), 510-520, " - -'^ 

t 

As part of an investigation of health sciences library manpower, the 
universe of health-related institutions and programs (excluding 
hospitals) was surveyed by postcard questionnaire to produce on 
Inventory and description of libraries providing services to 
these* /institutions . and prqgraniB. Seventy^six percent (5 ,2 15) of the 
institutions reported access to library resources, indicating . 
usage of some 2,207 non-hospital libraries. Eighty percent (2*, 431) 
of the institutions reported that the library used was "within" 
their own institution; 20 percent (608) noted that the library 
was "outside" their institution, The distribution of health-related 
institutions and libraries is shown by Regional Medical Llbrayy 
districts, together with relevant census data, A classification of 
libraries j based on the degree of Involvement of the libraries 1 
facilities, resources and personnel in supplying services to 
health-- related institutions, was developed* It is concluded 
that projections of inan power needs should take into account - 
institutions and programs not at present possessing health 
sciences libraries as well as documented demand in existing 
health sciences libraries* Six references, 



Rothenberg, Lesliebeth 5 Kronick, David A, and Rees, Alan M. 

"An Investigation of the Educational Needs of Health Sciences 
Library Manpower: III* Manpower Supply and Demand in Health 
Sciences Libraries*" Bulleti n of the Medical Library Association *, 
59 (January, 1971) 21-30. 

An Investigation of the manpower requirements of health sciences 
and of educational programs appropriate to these manpower needs was 
begun in March 1968* To date, 4,727 libraries have been identified 
as being used by 14*000 health sciences institutions and programs* 
Of this totals 2,628 are hospital libraries; 1,328 are health 
sciences libraries and collections located outside of hospitals | 
and 771 are academic or public libraries. Within these libraries 
soma 14,938 persons are directly involved, either full^or part- 
time, in the delivery of health sciences library services. 

Of the total work force, 5,861 persons are employed in hospital librarie 
aftd 9,077 are employed in health sciences libraries and collections. 
The ratio between professional and nonprofessional employees is 1:2; 
professional and nonprofessional status was assigned by the chief 
librarian. Survey data Indicate a 7 percent manpower shortage in 
positions classified a& professional, and a 3 percent shortage 
in positions classified as nonprofessional. Twelve references. 
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Schure, Alexander, Fro m th e €h air_ o_£_ the JPros icIency » Aspects of Library 
Technology tha Co 1 1 eg e_ A din in i s t ra to r Sho u Id B e Awa r c.r Of . P ap a r 
presented at the American Library Association Annual Conference, New 
vork, July 9, 1974* 12pp. ED 094 739, 

University Administrators muj t not faM to consider the increasingly 
sophisticated library technology when making administrative and budgetary 
decisions about college libraries* The declining traditional stud-ant 
enrollment combined v/.Lth an expansion off continuing education means 
tht.it the role of thfl central campus library must be reconsidered - 
Tho information" ox£ lesion, the? increased specialisation , and who growth 
of user population have placed' severe burdens on librarian. Th a 
introduction of new techxiology to libraries has met with problems and haB 
/ been soma t lines disappointing # and the long-range view of librarians 
tend?, to be that this: new technology threatens their position* The 
systems and technologies most likely to have the greatest impact on 
libraries in the future are computers, microreproduction , broad band 
communication* video reproducers, and books and graphic devices. 



Stitb, Nancy W. , .Characteristics off Public Librarians and the Educational ^ 
Needs of th e Profession . (University of Denver ^ Denver* 19 75) MS. 

Allie Beth Martin, thi» study notes, complained of the unwillingness 
of librarians to change; iUice I Bryan (The Public Librarian, 1952) 
had cited the need of flexibility and adaptability in librarians* 
Also cited are Garrison and Ashelm, in their call for more emphasis 
upon continuing education programs, and upon libraries themselves 
taking the responsiblity for continuing education programs. 



Swansea, Ilowena Weiss and Johns, Claude, J. f Jr* sr Some 'Highlight 

Findings of the ASIS Membership Survey," SIG/ED Newsl etter, 
No, ED-76-1 (January 1976), 8^10* 

The authors undertook the development of a membsrship survey 
in "an attempt to obtain more comprehensive data about the 
members at ASIS than had been obtained in prior surveys, " In- 
cluded in this information is data about the continuing edu- 
cation needs of ASIS members. 
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Bates f Mareia J * "Library and In formation Services for Worati, 

Hui.iGiiiak^ri]^ and; Parents, ,J in Library a^j^f or matron Ssrylce 
Negds of t he ^Jttun- Procerdxn ftS of g Conference on .the. Needs of 
Q^ug^tton^^^thn^_ and Other Croups In the Uriited^States^* 
Washington, C. : U. S. Government Printing Office, 1974, 
pp, 129-141, 

The library should be 'a clearinghouse of infornuition on 
= every sort of community resource, County Extension Offices 
v;ould like to see pcaoplo asking libraries the kind of questions, extension 
offices usually receive* Yet fewer than 2 % of. a group of, respondents 

in a recent BuldTnora survey identified the library as the 'beBt source* 
of information in a critical incident need. Libraries having 
(but not administering) hot, lines would help develop their image 
as information centers, provided they are also staffed with 
people skilled iiv finding, organising and disseminating 
life information* Three tables on info relation needs of 
women, homemakers, and parents plus 19 tefe-ranees make it 
" a valuable article. 



Brodnian, Ew telle, "Service Objectives for the Biomedical Field, h 
in L lb r ary a n d In f o irna 1 1 o n_J?g j r vi ee Needs of the K a tip n * 
Proceedings of a Conference ^n_the_j J ^edg_jof Occupatloncil^ Ethnic » 
and Other Crou ps in_t he United States, Washington, D , C . : U . S * 
Government Printing Office, 1974, pp. 118-122, 

Biomedicine has a far better network □£ library and information 
services than do most other profess ions 5 including law, yet to those 
in the field the services seem haphazard, not available at all to some * 
who laav need them, difficult and expensive to use s with gaps in coverage* 
Desirable service objectives include training mediators to provide 
data and 'information tailored to the medical needs of individuals and 
groups; more emphasis in library training Vn the subject of medicine* 
itself; more stress in medical training upon the use of the new 
information services, a national lending service such as Great Britain 
has, provision of services at the point of impact qf need s "detail men 11 
in libraries bringing information to those who need it, ' Throe tables 
on the biomedical community and its library and information needs, 
plus four references add to the utility of the article . 

Cairns, Sr. Marie L. "Staff Survey Development by Type of Functions 
Children and Young People's Services*" Proceedings of the HSA - 
Title H-B Institute on Continuing Education Program Bjanninj* for Library 
Staffs' in the Southwas^jterch 17-28, 1975 ' ed, D; f 00s (Baton 
Rouge., tSU Graduate School of Library Science and Southwestern 
Library Association, 1975) 47-50, * 

Following up Ke win's suggestion on performing processes, sharing 
ideas, keeping current, etc. , the author suggests individuals should , 
take courses in psychology, supervisory methods > public relations » 2 

communications^ and various forms of continuing education, stating 
that while national regional^state organisations have a responsibility 
to promote continuing education, the ultimate response rests with th© 
individual, to take advantage of these opportunities* 
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, * : Casey, Genevieve M, 5 "Library and Information Kee3s^of ^Aging Americans 3 U 
in Library and ylflforntetton Se-ryicfe;Nea^ 

o f a [Con ference c^th^ o the r ~ 

Groups in the Utilt^^ ate^ /(Washlngtori Er". G* " 0. - S. Government 
■ ■ Printing Office, 1974) 162-170. .\ : * , [ . * . 

The "aged (those 65 years of.aje and -older )^ fortni 10% o£ our 
< s population- - It Is estimated that there will : I^e 25 million ag^d 

" Americans *by 1905, and 28 million by .the ye ay 2O0<H Although 
the aged are faced with increasing pras puree ^ economical and 
psychological,- that threaten their 'survival, few-ot chem par- 
. ceive education as having^ ' any relevance to their ^ae^ds, 
Libraries serve approxixnatelyonly 2% of then,, and even less 
of those ftho live alone; libraries admit .'they give service ■ 
to the aging the lowest priority among^the "five- age 'groups in 
the population, but that service to the aging: -fjbould rank 
within the next five years on a par with that to children 
and young people/ Special aetibn needs to be taken to over- 
come' physical barriers (difficulty . of access) to -library 
buildings) and transportation problems/ The .aged should he , 
involved in planning library services , have coping services 
made available to them, read materials presenting aging 

■ in a more positive ^naciner % congregate in libraries with 
others their own age and with younger people in programs 
designed for cultural enrichment and lifetime' learning, have • 
materials 'delivered to their homes vhen unable to leave them, ^ 
Public and state libraries should appoint staff responsible ; . ,. * 
for coordinating services to the agef ? the federal government ^ . 
should provide funds for program development f professional ■ 
training and research on the library and information needs'; 
of the aging, and library associations should give greater 
proiteLnence to service to the aging in p to f; ta itiming and re- 
porting* V 



Developments, Trends and Useful Publications .in the Field of Continuing 
Education, 11 CLENExchange 1, 2 (December 1975) ± 5-7* 

. A new report* Adultjun^ is sunanarlaed, In the 3 

report "functional competence' 1 is defined- as the ability to cope 
with 'day-to-day problems; nearly one-third of the adult population 
of the United States is found to function in some areas only with 
difficulty and one 'out' of five adults is . not able, ot is able only' 
with difficulty to function in regard to a job. Areas" of adult 
functional competency are described, all indicating the need for some 
* form of continuing education in order to be adequately developed. 
Also reviewed are 'the CEg Directors -Handbook (American Society for 
Engineering;. 1975), Cyril Houle's study of f, The Changing Goals of 
X Education in the Perspective of. Lifelong Learning/ 1 in the _ 

International Review of Education, and 4 Alan Knox's study t Higher 
Education and Lifelong Learning in the Jou^nal^^ 
Development in Education, 
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Downey* B* F, "Library and Information Service Meeds of Labor," 

in Librar y and Information Service Ng_ejtg. of the Nation: Pro ceedings 
of a Conference o n the Nee ds of Occupational, EThnic and other Groups 
in the United. States , Washington, D* C. i IT. S . .Government Printing 
Office, 1974 TpP- 105-110. 

It is the thesis of this paper that library and information services 
to labor are integral elements of the labor education process, Unionists 
• need information on: 1) collective bargaining; 2) labor and trade union 
principles and practices; 3) economic and Social problems as they affect 
the interests of labor; and 4) lifelong education programs* ^librarians 
often complain that labor groups are vary difficult to work with, and 
library services to labor have declined since the mid I960 1 s , except, 
when joined with a university/ college, labor education program. Filling 
the unmet needs of labor will then require an outreach effgrt and" 
1) joing planning by labor and libraries of library and information 
services; 2) development of a national network of labor information 
service; 3) coordination of all labor library arid information services; 
4) well chosen staff; 5) a wide rangfc of labor- related audio- visual . 
materials/ A table of library and information services to labor and 
bIk referances are included* 



Farreilj Diane G* p '"Library and Information Meeds of Young Children," 
LI b r a ry and . In fgxgg tip _n S e r yl c e Nee d s o ;£ the _N a t ion ■_ P to c e e d in gs 
of a Confergnce^on^the ^eed a of Occup.a ^jgnali .JEThnic^ ^ and L 
other Group s i n the United St ates, Washington B. C.i U, 5, 
Government Printing Office* I974 5 pp, 142-154, ' 

In view of the White' House Conferences charge of , the "vast 
neglect of children" in America, the needs of children for 
physical - 9 emotional » and mental stimulation are considered* 
Recommended otjjeetltfes for library and information service 
for young children are : rethinking and t restructuring traditional 
patterns of library and information services to children; 
^ broadening selection policies to Include greater variety of 
* ' media and material^ especially those that will stimulate , 
emotional afcid cognitive growth in children* access to such 
materials for children and for adults concerned with children; * 
complete integration of materials and services for handicapped 
exceptional children into ©Elating library and information 
programs; appropriate environments in which young children 
e§n use theee materials; inserviee training for staff in 
human development > child psychology; workshops and classes 
for parents In !, how to" techniques for child rearing* These 
would require substantial Increases in "budgeting for 
chijdren, instead of the usual 10-lAX nov* usual | since children 
account for 50-70% of e the circulation of most public 9 
* libraries. Details ^trategias for filling unmet children's 
needs,, Two tables on the major areas of Information needs 
of young children and 29 references make this a very valuable 
article. ^ ;* 
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PMst, Robert J., md DunbaT, Jotm C. ^ "£ib xairy and Information Science for 
A.gri culture s ft lr% Libr jir^ apd _?nf.o]W)Qt ion Service "w^gds jpjLt'he Nation; 
PxoceedLings^of Conf^crgucg o^ths, jfe ec ^ of Q ccup_a Ugnal.» E t^nlc , and 
jUiSJLjSL!^^ (Va&hitigtca* D *C * J U.S « GoyrerniTisnt 

Printing Office,, 1974), 87-96 . 

Commercial farmers * who account fair 9 81 of all*fiar*n smeSj lave need 
of a complex; arr~ay of information that inf agnation networks between 
national* state and Local libraries could provide, patent line farmers 
would profit from cooperation between- local extension offices and local 
■ public libraries. - krw-zbnc^ffle f^rm^sr^ need out-rea^h ptt?gra*n&, such as 
* ttiosc successfully conducted %y the c^Qpet3ti"ve Extension S^tvice cm* 
food arid nutrition , and also fcookmobiies manned by volurmtee^s and/or . - 
paid pstaprof es&lonal^* Ttie success of cooperative extension programs 
among migrant families in Indiana suggests su^h projects? comld succeed 
elsewhere / ' "Agricultural businessmen also ^ou Id benef it by 
information services, as would agticultu-ral s^tpntistSj \\omm gardeners ^ 
and iorticulturallsts . Sight- refai?er%ees * 

, FonterLette^ Edward J * ^Precedence foVContiiitiirtg S4^aciorn fc>r 

Black Lib^ari^ns atxd Librarians Se^vliag a Black Clie&t:el&: r Ihe 
Atlanta University School of libtaiA s Science Experience. 1 * 

"yr^gWmJ^ 1973 
► ed. B, D. Hoq& (Sacon Jouge^tSU Gjraduat* School of library Sciatica md 
Southwaitexn Libiacy Association > 1975) 34—84* 

IllDminatliig insigHts into the situation o£ 'black lifc>ra*rians in- the south 
< ! £tom the Library Conferences in A.tl^ntca, 341, to the pre&e n t, from trie • < 5 
-early Field Service pzoj^rams and black luteniBhips to prtssefit needs 
. assessment: s- Includes a questionnaire f«r institute participants and 
-sample couTieg treating Macks* 

* * ■ ^ 
Kou^hitn* W. P. and Timout, jcha 4* , -, Airs Hospitals Libraries Meeting 
Physicians 1 Information 3Iee ds g !l , Sp^dal jilbr^lg^a 64>. 0/6 ) <toy/Juna^ 
1973> 222-227,- * ; ■ \ C w 

Survey of phy^lciarvs* eoa^uatid affiortg 299 Co-Rti^ct 1'c.ut phys iciarts by the 
\ Connecticut. Re jtooaJ. Medical Pro graft teveaij that fcialf .of tiiei^r 

cMtlnuiiig education activities ^sri tfidicata4 to' r fading ^prefarably 
irx^a hospital library, r a third oi thiir ttae in %i&\ip iim Cretans , usually 
also la a local hospital* ■ Theg»a* ^majority at phy^ict^ti^ C91/87I) 
pr«f#? contln^n^i^sdicaJ e4u^atidft progfiKa la thi hrfipitali to vhieh 
th€y % tdBiit patients *' ccn^iuaici^ ia t^at lisejital^ should become 

learolAg centa?e foi che health pio fa^ilanali xh^y as^vi MtiA tlat 
hoapltaJ libraries caix/stiould co*itribi»t%^to tills educ^tlc>« by devaloping 
irito^gll attettdad a%id eqtjippad ~ inulti^ine4i^ l^a^nilctg r^saurces centfera* 
Five tables give statistical bas» for th&sfe obaeOTations* 
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"few Ttorfc libnairiea A-gree on New Focus: The Adult Independent Learner, " 
The Sootc-inaKk 3 3 „ 3 (January, february 1974) 70-75 

=Aa a aa^vtft che conference on the adult independent laarriir 
liaji at Syicac^use university in October, 1973* this comprehensiva 
it^tt-ttfiat On the relationship of libraries to adult learners ^as 
developed* Adult learners are recognised as being the special 
" ?i#ps*iitbi3Licy of the pbblic library,* libraries ware urged to 
m0W^ chtir re^ou^^es and to develop methods to share staff 
- skilia wit ft rfUult Itaniera, New York state 1 § effort is seen 
agaiiiat a Similar «f fort developing f . in a dozen cities throughout 
the ti4ti.oa to provide learner's advisory services* assistance 
in edtie&ticagil planning, reading giidance, referral service and clear- 
inghouse t^f^rasiticn on educational opportunities. A task fores 

^ issued a call for, each library to develop 

ite pliiloa^ptty ^1 service to the independent learner p and to become 
fully iofo^m^d on the range of available community resources, : 
lach library should devote some 4 effort to measuring and evaluating 
cuxreJit levels of service to assess the direction of needed changes, 
v x ^ ^.^jpfll* a«4j:iQl^iac:iy^i ^ are suggested, and first steps on the statewide ■ 
'^'v^d L^cei ie^ala,^ai well as steps for broader implementation in v 
regional t^aSnini programs and resource development. The desirability 
of st-at^/Mtiouel data banks is stated together ^ith various possible 
ittra^r pMg^ame. Public library services should involve three major ' 
facets in4i^i4waL assistance; group activities; and liaison miQjtt* 
with <ell typ#s of coosnpnity organisations as well as with other state 
lifcrnry ag^aoiae 1 ^ ■ ■ ■". „ ' .?■ ;;i-.' = ; ' - ; . . 
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NiVbaLl, Ma ry ' Soy "Weeds teae^siiwnM^-; Characteristics: pie American Indian 
«lultu*e, 11 grocggdljij;s of' jbhe HEA: Tit le II-B institute o n Continuing, 
^ritiga€tr>iM^ Librar y Staffs ^in the So uthwest March 17-28 

. ^^QS^^^7^^7^C%on Rouge, LSU Graduate School of Library Science 

5 , md Stfu&liwesteri* Library ^sociation, 1975) 141-155, . " * 

The ptJrpose.oJ thifi'prfteentation w^s to assess the characteristics and 
' * fields of program platrntog for American Indians ip the Southwest and to 
develop among time fartieipants an>awareness of a" new breed of American 
India** the better to understand the unique problems of library service ? 
» the AniaricttJtt Indiana coranun^ty . A documented survey of contemporary 
social pr&feleflS cultural traditions preca^s concrete suggestions 

, m to what iifcrerians cian/ should do in servir the Indian community (p. 148) 
^ich general jutteliaes for book selection and specific eKafflples of literature 
on Indiana accftptatl© .from the Indian viewpoint. Concrete suggestions include 
JO taking iotewive efforts to recruit more Indians for librarianship ; 2) 
coradu^ti-tit ip^eial library science programs for Indians serving tl\e : 
Indian community; 3) expanding continuing education and inpervicet. training 
f in^titucos and" Wor^ttop^ on iifcrary service to Indians, As bases for 
J % gQHils to m^et Mie inf gt^tional, needs o'f American .Indians , library service 
is citerf as a function oi education,, a treaty right of the American Indiana 
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Paisley, William, "Library and Information Needs of Scientists and 160^01051315" 
in Library and Information Service Needs of the Kaeion* Proceedings of a 
Conference on thp Needs %f Occupational ^EThaic , and ot her Groups in the 
United Sta tes (Washington, D» C<; U. S* Government Printing Of fie e , 19 74 ) 
78-86."' 

Scientists are the most -voracious users of information services . yet for 
the 313,000 scientists in this country, information needs must:, be processed 
t differently ^ according to their i 1) fields, and 2) rank (senior or junior 
researcher); 3) central! ty to tha state of the art; 4) setting (government, 
university, profit, non-profit orgnaniation) ; 5) research area; 6) research 
phase. But whatever their differences, all need information of whatever type 
(nine types are distinguished) to eKploraj to decide, and to confirm their 
research* If there is a failure to Beet this need, it is on the intellectual 
« ^ide, of scientific information, not che transmission side. Sixteen references. 
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Parker, Edwin B, "Information and SoQiety, ,, Library and Information Service 

Needs of a. Nation; Proc eedings of a Conference o n the Need of Occupational 

Ethnic and other Groups in the United States (Washington D* C»* U, S. f 

Government Printifig Office, 1974) 9-50, 

The information needs of people in the U. 5, are likely to be influenced by 
social trends, economic trends and by developments in information technology* * 
Technological changes should permit a Lower unit cost of access, to information. 
Social demands for more individualized information and education services may 
lead to a major resurgence of libraries. Economic trends in various segments 
of American society and a recent U. S- Congressional report" suggests investment 
in an expanded communication infrastructure as a key to U, S. economic growth* 
Despite the "book image" of libraries and its tendency to prevent viewing 
libraries as a community resource for informations education and entertainment, 
interlibrary networks in 1975-1980 will continue to expand and to include 
experimentation with two-way connections of libraries with homes* Social 
trends call for making communications of all kinds mo^e and more available* 
Equality of access to educational opportunity, life-long learning' and 
more diversity in curriculum contefrtr~±s--the rising demand. Scientists are 
being directed toward seeking solution to doaestic problems, Libraries are 
being called on to delivers 1) ejcpanded video and audio services; 2) more a 
information for the In format ion poor" ^witching centers and referral services; 
6) greater access to information about* government policies ;5) a national 
service to local libraries for national bibliographic information- 30 references* 

y ^ " 

Slate, Ted "Information Needs of the Business Community, 11 in Library a rid Information 
Se rvice Needs of the Nation g Proceedings of a Conference on the Needs of 
Occupational , Ethnic, and otjfe r Groups in the United States.* (Washington i D. C, 

UVi, Government Printing Of f ice 1974) 97-104. * 

- i_# 

1* = , 

There is a growing recognition in tfce business cofflmunity today for information 
on international political and economic developments , available only from 
current, complete and in-depth library collections. The business world needs 
librarians well versed in business and management f yet the 1972 Directory 
of the ^sociation of American library. Schools showed only three library m e 

schools in the U.S. offering a course devoted Solely to the sources of business 
information, and future prognosis indicates that there .nay be even less service 
coming from public and university libraries . Special libraries are needed to 
meet the- need of the business world, plus the, development of regional networks * 
tied .together ^by telex, CRT terminals* relaying, business information , as suggested 
by the National Commission on Libraries and . In f conation *t Services, 

^ Nine references, & ,, ' . A 
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Smith, F, Vinton, Keng, Hsiu-Yun, and Lane, C, Tarry, "Library 
and Information Needs of the Mentally and Physically 
Handicapped, 11 In Ubrayy and In fog, it ion Sfirvlcsjgedg^^ 
the Nation; ^roceddfa^s" of a" Conference on the tegfejL 
Occupational, Ethnic and other Groups jj^tUe Vnit act States, 
(Washington, D, C, U* S. Gdyernment Printing Office, 1974) 
209- 222, t 

6,5 million mentally retarded people in the United States, 
and approximately 8 million physically handicapped parsons 
require specially adapted library and information services * 
12 million of these are curMatly deprived of library and 
information services* Public La^ 91-345, section ,2 states 
that library arid information services are essential to 
meet the needs e*f the peoplfe of the United Stales and to 
achieve our national goals, and states the Federal Governmen 
will cooperate with State and local governments to assure 
optimum provision of such services. As perstms* with equal 
rights, physically or mentally handicapped persons need 
particular attention and services, Talking books, from 
the V, S, Library of Congress (1934), educational* recreational, 
programs and materials such as color and sound filmsrrips an 
puppet Fhows or realiaiare fetariCpie^- Librarians ^ in this - 
field must be totally usuer^oriented and knowledgeable in 
the area of social services* especially with survival 
information, Library services should be made available 
to these persons whether they live in institutions or in 
homesf Funding for them should at least equal those allotted 
to schools in accordance- with AJ1SL and KEA standards for 
school media programs and ALA standards for public 
libraries, A nationwide survey conducted by the 
Wisconsin State Department; of Public Instruction found 
the ratio of library staff workers in state supported 
institutions for the handicapped far below the A1A mnd 
SEA standards for school mudia programs* Whitten Village 
in South Carolina is cited as an example of what can be 
done to effectively accommodate librarj servicer to the 
handicapped. General principles of importance in serving 
the needs of the handicapped include giving them full 
adult privileges > never patronizitig them, increasing their 
capacity for decisiofimaking, Helping them to e^pand'their 
interests for the effective use of their leisure time* and 
above all grafting them public acceptance, Tables afid 
eleven -references * *• 
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Smith, Robert M, ed\ and others. .Handbook of Adult Education. 
Adult Education Association , 1970* ED 049 399. 



The 1970 edition of this handbook is m attempt to * 
reflect the totality of adult education — its background, Sanction,, 
objectives f and rales- — as a discipline aod in American society* 
It is divided into three parts . Fart I discusses foas, f unctions » 
and the future of adult educatioM^sGeini setting and- 3tutemational 
dimension for adult education, program development amd evaluation,, 
information resources and services, technology,, 
research and theory, philosophical consideration and 1 adult 
educators. Part II contains papers <vn Institutional 
forms and amngements in adult education "colleges and universities, 
public schools, librarian and nut job, cooperative extension service,, 
armed forces, labor unions > business .and Indus try, health and! welfare 
agencies^ religious*, institutions • The third part outlines program 
areas^eurriculum and content, adult basic educations, education^ for 
the family , social and public- responsibilities, vocational and 4 
technical education* continuing and self fmlflllmfent education* 
Three appendices present a directory of participating organizations 
of the Committee of Adult Education Organizations , Information 
sources in adult education* and th& contents of past handbooks* 



Trejo, Arnulfo D. fr Chicano Library Needs s 11 Proceedings -of the HEA 

Title I nstitute on Continuing Educatio n Program Planning for 

library Staffs in the. Southeast March 17-28, 1975 # , — 
ed s Donald D s Foos, (Baton "fiptsg'e"" LSU Graduate School of Library 
Science and Southwestern Library Association 1975) 73^79 

Approximately twenty-s Ik million people s 18% of the U.S. population, 
suffer from the disadvantage of poverty, yet 66% of our libraries, 
recording to the 1969 ALA survey s havfi no library prograror for them, 
amd Chicanes are more often overlooked than are other poor people, 
T^e author cites the need for library schools to dtvelop and implement 
a curriculum including the study of all the various ethnic cultural 
traditions in our country* 
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2 A OTHER FIELDS 



fterger, Curtis J* and Burnett, Michael H* u %f for Continuing Education: 
Lawyer, Examine Thyself I " American Bar Agssoclntion Journal^ 59 
(August, 1973), 877-879. ^ 

Lawyers might well consider the example* of physicians who submit, 
voluntarily to examinations in high numbers. Medical Knowledge 
Self -Assessment began in 1968, and has spurred about 14 specialist 
groups to develop their own self-examining procedures, procedures 
which are self-supporting* Doctors find these are learning .experiences 
as well us they are indications of the areas in which, they should 
seek remedial study. Despite* the resistance of same lawyer© to 
the appropriateness of the analogy between medicine ond law, 
specialists increasingly dominate both fields at a growing rate 
and specialists are highly receptive to voluntary tasting* A poll 
of 1000 Columbia Law School graduates found 70% of more than 200 
respondents had specialised in one of more fields and lk% of 
these expressed willingness to be tested* 
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Sietrich, Betty J, '"Staff Development .Through Regional Ifedical Prograas," 

: Journal o f Nursing Administ ration » Vol. X (March- April s 1971) 
pp 6 14-49, - \ 



Nursing would do well, to switch its focus, for a time, 
from emphasis on aaw knowledjge and skills to that of studying 
the problems of patient care* Jhe current crisis in health 
rare indicates the need for identifying he$f and more relevant 
roles tor nuTmm r and for changes in ithe system for pursing 
c^rft a Zeroing cannot, change its role independently of the 
rest of the heslth team, however wr" Staff in hospitals, 
the author stiggescs^ might apply concepts of Regional 

Medical Prograise as one means of\ developing programs to improve 
patient care* Ones the grogram?^ ■ defined* nurses seed to 
develop staff d^vaiopffisnt programs based upou the following 
questions i What Ab nurses nse^ td know to he able to carry 
Out their* part of tbi$ naw plan to iisprov« care? How does 
their role change in relation to : t others? What do 
we need to do to bring abjSut this change? Nursing staff 
development activities *aie ba^ed on the answers to these 
questions* \ 

\ 
\ 
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Lloyd, Arthur, A Pilot Study ConcernlrjtR the Continuing Education Needs 

of the State of Idaho— Including a Survey o f the Continuing "Educa tion 
Keedi of Idaho's Classroom Teachers. Boise I Idaho State Department^" - 
, Of Education P 1968. ED 083-204. 

Some of the basic general assumptions of this study of Tdahd class 
room teachers are* that continuing education should fulfil the need 
f©T an enlightened electorate s that in includes all forma of euppls- 
Eiantary lifelong education. Latter part of the report includes ; 
correspondence with neighboring states and studies conducted by 
other states concerning continuing education f a one-day conference 
of Idaho continuing education personnel, survey of continuing 
education needs of Idaho s s classroom teachers rod recommendations. 



ell^ C^P. "Sensitivity Training: Relevance for Social Work Education, 
Journal of Education for Social Work 8-42-55 (1972), 



Schweer, Jean E* "Critical Issues in Continuing Education in Nursing: 

Determining Needs and Priorities i' 1 Journal of Continuing Educat ion 
in Nursing 2 .(July-August , 1971), 14-20. — _~ 

The forces influencing current and projected planning for 
continuing education in nursing are Considered one by one, 
die termining the tin critical issues and suggesting nine ? 
factors for further study, Eight refereinces, 
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3. RESOURCES 



3,1, COURSE AND STUDY MATERIALS, AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 



Becker, Joseph end Pulsifer, Josephine S. Application of Cpnij>ujE^ 
to Libjj^vJ^^ Washington, B *G* : Catholic 

UrOverBity of America, Department of Library Science, 1973, ,182pp* 

A course was developed as part of the "Catholic University of America's , 
Continuing Library Education Project, which was designed to provide 
present or future library administrators with an understanding of the 
issues and techniques involved in library automation. The course 
also can be used by individuals or study groups analyzing the feasibility 

f automation of their library processes or who are in the process 
^automating. The course is divided into eight units of study; each 
mit consists of an introduction* statements of purpose and student 
behavioral objectives, detailed outline, syllabus and list of 
references, A general bibliography of basic sources of information and 
additional references completes this document* 

Butter field, M. B, "Project LOEX (Library Orientation-Instruction Exchange) 
' and Continuing Education/ 1 Michigan Ubrarian_U (Fall, 1974) 11-12. 

A clearinghouse for information and materials related to library 
"orientation and instruction at Eastern Michigan University in 1972 
has as its objectives: 1) facilitating coranuni cation among academic 
N libraries with orl ^f--zion and instruction programs; 2) assisting 
libraries in developing such programs; aiding librarians in their 
-research endeavors and in furthering their professional education 
in an informal way. LOEX has ?20 member libraries in the, U.S. 
and Canada, and a newsletter, LOEX Hews , .. 



Coiley, D.I. "Cooperative Schemes for In-Service Training," ASLIB Proceedings 
22 (1970), 276-281. 

Various kinds of managers are described exemplifying the theories 
of McGregor, with Theory Y exemplified by the 9:9 manager who sees in 
people a need for involvement and commitment, who realizes that 
organizations exist to satisfy human needs— and that these nacds are 
not exclusively those of the shareholders or of management, om of the 
workers or customers* hut of all of these in common. The 9i9i manager 
is not content to train solely for Increased efficiency (produc tion) , 
but strives to tap the greatest resource at his disposal, the potential 
of individual men and women in his work force,. His training program 
is designed to release* this potential* 
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Cramer, Anne* j^intcu^ Mate rials; Selection and Acquisition, Hospital 

Library Handbooks No . 3 . Salt Lake City, Utahs Intcmountalu Regional 
Medical Program^ "Network for Continuing Education, August 1972. 63pp; 
ED 072 834, 

Regardless of the size of the hospital, the librarian must acquire 
information for staff members by whatever means possible. Whether 
librarians are purchasing or borrowing,, they will need to know what 
types of materials, are available (indexes, abstracts, texts, journals, 
reference books, etc,) and what kind of knowledge each type of material 
will provide, This 'handbook is mainly concerned with instruction for 
selecting and purchasing library materials. However, effective 
service through inter library loans requires just as much knowledge of 
basic bibliography , 

Garver, E.F. "Continuing Education Programs, 11 Michigan L ibrarian, 41 (Fall, 1974) 
. - 9-11. 



An outline of continuing education projects in media 

available" in Michigan: video-tapes; inservice training programs ; 

cassettes , tapes, slides and 8 mm. films. 

Goodman, Charles H, , and Elizabeth W. Stone. Humanjesourees In the Library 
System, . Courie 2. Leader's Handbook, Part I: Designs for Learnlnfi . Final 
Ra por^ TPhnse 2, Post-Master's Educ ation for Middle ahd Upper-Level 
Pergp^lll^-Higg^^ Centers,. Washington, D.C.J Catholic 

University of America 7 , September 1971, 291pp, ED 111 415, 

A leader's handbook is presented for a course designed for the continuing 
education of professional librarians at the level dt middle or upper management 
who find that they need understanding about human resources in the library 
system beyond that acquired on the job or In previous library education, 
The course has four units: 1) Management: A systems Perspective and Approach: 
2) The Worker-Human Being/Personality; 3) Work, Mangement/ and the Worker? 
4) Developing the Library's Human Resources: Managerial Strategics. Also 
see ED 088 501, ED 107 204-206, ED 111 416, ED 111 417, ED ill 418. 

IAdgecvood, L-W. "Pilot Survey of Programed Instruction Materials 

* Being Used by Industry," in Continuing Education Studleg Directors 
iiandhoofc f _ ad* Frederick Burgwardt and' Joseph _M. Biadenhacfa» , 
Washington (D.C,)i American Society for Engineering Educat4©n # 

yi , CantinuiTig Engineering Studies Division, 1975* pp*, 205-220* 

A,. pilot survey of 25 Industrial organizations utilizing 
engineering and technology shows 13 of these use a total 
of 442 cDimarcially available programmed courses for individual 
X study. These courses -are listed, together with addresses 

from which they are available. 
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Michael, Nary Ellen, Continuing Professional Ed ucation in Librari^r^hi]) 

and Other Fields : A Classified and Annotated Bibliography, 1965-1974. 

(Garland Reference Library of the Humanities Vol, 16) New York: Garland 
19 75 211pp. " 

Four hundred and forty-nine items on continuing professional 
education in ribrarianship and related fields ore contained 
in this bibliography. Each is annotated and all are indexed 
according to author. Part One deals with docunients^ monographs, 
articles and reports published in the United States, and Part Two 
items relating to other countries, Each of thsee parts is sub- 
divided into two sections, with the theory and philosophy of 
continuing professional education in t^e first section, 

selected examples of in-service training in the second^ 
with representative examples of continuing professional 
education in other fields in the third section. The biblio- 
graphy makes no attempt however to separate research* biblio- 
graphies, theoretical formulatioii and practice* and indicates 
that many of the library in-sereiee training programs suffer 
from isolation and lack of follow-up, one of the weaknesses 
of: continuing education in library and information science 
that the network prdposed by the National CotmnissiQA would 
hopefully remedy, 



Michael s Mary Ellen and Palmini, Ca thleen. A Selected Bibliography on 
Continuing Education 1 96 5 to Date . tjrbana:" Illinois University, 
Library Research Center, May 1973- 41pp, ED 095 919* 

Books, ERIC documents, and journal articles pertaining to, professional 
continuing education are abstracted to provide resources for the 
planning of continuing education in librarianship* The listing Is 
divided into three sections! some recent^ studies and bibliographies 
on continuing education in other professions, a selective list of 
materials pertaining to state and national planning, and materials 
of value in planning a statewide .workshop on continuing education in 
librarianship . 1 - - : 
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Stone, Eliaabeth W. Continuing library Education /ui Viewed in rela tion to Other 
Continuing Professional" Education )fo vemetits.» Washington, D.C.: American 
Society for "Information Science, 1974, 

This resource book reviews the present status of continuing library 
education in Its major aspects , relating each aspect to other continuing 
professional education movements and highlighting the roles of relevant 
professional groups in their interface with each other and with individual pro- 
fessionals, It includes also sources which deal with the nature and modes of 
adult learning on the score that research in this field has shown that education 
for adults needs to more carefully tailored to suit their needs, Hie 
author has assembled 900 carefully annotated items, representative leading 
contemporary currents of thought in regard to continuing education in 
other professions , with the .conviction that new insights are available 
to librarians, media and- information specialists from the advances made 
4n regard to continuing education in all these fields* 

Eight figures, two* tables and eleven appendices -serve to illustrate 
copiously throughout the leading factors and typical structures of various 
systems and techniques of continuing education, such as the CIPP model 
and the LAB Micro workshop on Staff Development. The author draws 
copiously from the leading ideas of outstanding professional adult educators 
such as Houle and Knowles as a host of others to illustrate the basic 
principles of continuing education assuined throughout this study and 
crystallized in personalized criteria. Shown also is the need for sophia- 
ticated analyses of institutional and .personal needs In order to 
develop operational goals which are both observable and objectively 
measurable. Drawing upon various landmark statements of several ^ 
National ConmiBsioi\Sp various forms of recognition in various professional 
associations are considered together with many other suggestions for 
' improving the quality and quantity of continuing education. The roles 
of professiorial associations, of library management, and of academic 
institutions in continuing library education are considered and 
detailed suggestions made baaed upon the lafeiSt research done in these' 
areas throughout the nation. 

In conclusion, it becomes clear that what is needed is 4 nationwide 
coordinating structure which* will articulate and reinforce Existing 
, personal, local, states regional and national education resources so as to 
provide equal, coordinated educational opportunities throughout the 
country for librarians, madia and information specialises * Such a 
partnership of all relevant groups, will provide learning resources 
, which none can provide alone, and will, require , a structure that will pro- 
vide for continuity -of c policy,' plaaaiifg, coordination* administration, 
evaluation, and the [ development of a distribution system that will make 
a reality of the ooncept of a nationwide university without walls* 

' * This book is an indiapensible companion to the final rlgsort of 
Stone, Patrick and Conroy on Continuing Library and Irfforniation 
Science Education. 
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vff libraries; A Catalog of Non-Book aateriala About libraries and 

; 5s*2!^ 8hir " Bevised Edition. Bulletin Ho. 52«9. 
♦ia^*?** hilleen, Coap.rAnd Others 

iHLkF. nsin State Dept. oi Public Instruction, Madison. Div. of 

ftt**V* * »ote: 19p. 

; a**^* fif-$0.76 HO$1.58 PtOS POSTAGE , 
^jat^J^S! *Audiotrasuai Aids/ *cataiogs/ fills/ Filast*ips/ 
' s Jf" Hibrary Education/ library Instruction/ *tibraey Science/ 
'AMat> Mkr ** e tion/ phonograph Records/ Phonotape Recordings/ Slides/ 
81 -*4b3t video Tape Recordings 

iWpMLMda- ^ ibtar i es " is an annotated list of noobook aaterials 
3$jt. ?**Mnafriit * tho ana loan Library of the" Wisconsin State, 

!v3?!f- r ^Nr^i ifit , o£ . Public instruction. Solo of the saterials are aids lli 
%£wm.Xfy h z mt libraries: library skills,, library concepts, library 
% .* a **jE#t«tft a X t "Other materials contribute to the general store of 
'£&*^ukUbL\ °J interest to the librarian as tools for use in 
P:*a*t*i,g^ *» ae * e l°P»*nt and continuing education. The listing is 
rtfctwciii »^oia forsats cassettes and audio tapes, phonograph 

';Uias. r \ L . r |» g pareticies r slides, filastrips, videotapes, and leas 
«»th current and archival collections^ (Author/51,) 
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Warncko, Ruth , Analysing Your Community^ Basis for Building Library Service 
(Illinois State Library and Illinois Library Association, 1974) 

Detailed guideline for conducting a study of & library's community, 
what kinds of questions a board of directors should ask themselves , 
considerations for determining priorities* Ways to Involve citizens 
'in the study, outlining a procedure , and forcing. a planning group 
are also considered. STudy methods, ways to organize information 
gathered, and to interpret the data are also carefully suggested. 
Ways to keep the public informed, to select people to wake the* study, 
ajid to put the study to work are suggested* A Readiness checklist 
- and references complete this very valuable work* t 

3,2. DIRECTORIES AND LISTINGS ! ' - . 

CLENE , Continuing Education Courses and Programs for Libr%^ x ^nj£rma^lo£ 
andJtedig^Personnel (Directory;)^ Washington , P*C,i CLENE, 1976 * 
216pp. ' 



This first listing of continuing education opportunities for library, 
information and media personnel in the United States is the response 
of CLENE to the loud and clear "expression of a need for such a service, 
Included in this first issue are 178 programs offered by 51 institutions 
and organisations. As a service to all library personnel concerned 
enough about their continuing competence to saek out courses or 
institutes suited to their goals and needs, the Directory presents 
-courses'/institutes/workshops according to subject category and 
geographical locations, specific searches also can be made of the 
data base as to the times of courses, the modes, sponsors, , or leaders* 
Included in th& Directory are such data as costs, target audietfees 
of specific courses, levels of difficulty, entrance requirements (if 
any), methods used in conducting the courses, .types of ^ credit/recognition 
available in a specific course, methods of evaluation, stated objectives, 
etc. Five analytical tables and three appendices provide 'VStious 
alternative avenues of access to the contents of 'the Dlr^wr^, ■ 



Dickson, L.E. "American Library Education for South African Librarians 
Sou th Afri can Libraries 41 (October* 1973) , 77-81- . 

The courses and resources of the library schools of the United States 
are suggested in this article as .a means of continuing education for 
South African librarians* Requirements for entry^ ittte theses schools 
are listed and some differences of American from South African programs 
noted. The School olE Library Science of Case Western University is 
cited as an exceptional example offering several programs in 
information science and library automation designed for international 
applicatiom Thirty-four references* - . 
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Continuations: Opportunities for Library Staff and Trustee Development 
v Springfield; Illinois State Library, twice monthly* 

' • Calendar of events listing activities available for continuing 

education in library, media and inclination science, and contacts 



Continuing* Education in f Librariariship Newsletter , Lexington, Ky:. f 
University of Kentucky, College of Library Science, k -, 

Regional opportunities in library, media and information 
, servic'es listed and circulated to ca, 2500 readers* 



KLA Ne^s x Chicago 1/ Medical Library Associatcr*, moothly. 

Continuing medical education opportunities available 
'throughout the eountr^ are described and listed. 



Rational Rep\sitoxy of Data About Continulni Education Programs 

for Library, Information, and Madia Personnel Established 
by CLENE" CLEMEychange 1^ ^(December, 1975) l-3» 

With fading provided by" tft\ state agencies a database 
on continuing education 5 in library 't^fpraiation science 
has bees established at the CLEfl office, in: wtiich those 
. seeking courses in various aspects so"f library and inf ormatioh 
* science can. dbtkin a£Sisttoce«i The ^ major modm* of information 
- Mil be £* directory , presenting flouraes by subject category 

tod' geographical location. ...-'Specific searches will be 
% possible by node/ time, sponsor arid leader of courses. 

Other information available will include costf, target 
r ? audience! level of difficulty, entrance requirements!, 
methods .used,, type of credit/ recegaitiea, evaluation 
, of courses, and .objectives-. All thes$ data wiJJ* . be on-line 
at the CLENE Office , in* Washington* - - ^ 



Ricci, Clara, Resources for Continuing Education in Health Care, 
1 Ed. G. Clyde Dodder* Cambi. dge, Mass. : ;Radeliffe Programs 

in Health Care, Radcliffe College, 1976, Vol. 1, 

The purpose- of this book is to prdvide health administrators 
with information regarding continuing education resources in 
* the field of health planning, policy, regulation, and manage- 

* ment 9 i,e, to encourage broader participation in already ck1s= 
ting continuing education programs. A secondary goal • of the 
\ Radcliffe programs is to encourage additional health care and 

educational institutions to initiate CQ&fefnuing education 
efforts in health management'— especially in those areas of 
l * the country where few courses currently eKist, From 3,800 
iS institutions offering continuing education courses in health 

care, 250 concerned with health care , management, policy, 
planning and regulation, Afteu some preliminary considerations 
regarding CEU's and CERPs, these courses in health cafe manage^ 
,s \ ■ \ mant are grouped by regions with a description of , each course 

offered ,in an institution, its aims and objectives, target 
audience, costs, and forms of credit/recognition, etc. 
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Simpson, Donald B s The State Library Agencies , Chicago I 
Association of Slate Library Agencies, 1975. 

< The name and place of each state library agency in 

the state government^organization is given together 

with their powers and the duties of * the state library 

agency, the purpose and, scope of its responsibility * 

organisational structure, personnel, key staff (major 

' 4 functional categories of the administrations of library 

1 serviced and of development) Major emphases in library 

1 development, notable activities underway % other special 

projects "and services, sources of funds and the Cuttget * \ 

for 4975 plus the projected budget for 1975-1976 are 

■ *' : also Included* ^ 
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The State Postsecondary Education Profil es Handbook* Den ve r : 
Education Commission of the States, forthcoming, 

A handbook which will be updated annually knd 
include basic reference on state-level organisation 
, of higher education, basic statistics of higher 
education, reports of studies and data collections 
and analyses prepared by each state* Format will 
. be extended to cover all of postsecondary education 
in the future but initially will be limited to the 
public and private sectors of higher education. 
The scope of the handbook will include, information and 
data gathered from the State Higher EPtication Executive 
Of ficers agencies as well as statewide and nationwide 
data bases* and will consist of three primary sections 
that describe each of the 50 states in the following 
ways! 1) A description of the organizational structure 
of postsecondary education and the functions of the 
statewide coordinating and/or governing agency, 2) A 
compilation of basic descriptive statistics and impact 
indicators describing the general condition of post- 
secondary education, 3) An inventory of publications 
and research studies currently underway or recently 
completed. 



Update i Higher Education Services Denver t Education Commission 

of the States, Bimonthly (Septembftr-Qetober , 1975—} 

Ongoing reports on the activities of ECS in 
postsecondary education, 



3,3. INSTRUCTIONAL METHODOLOGY AND USE OF TECHNOLOGY 



ASPF* HOTEBOOK- CAblf. AND CO»TJVUlVG ^PCRTION. 
Adler Bichard* Baer, Walter 

Aspen I fist • lor HUKdnistic Studies, Palo 33 to, ca!5t , f>roaram on 
CoBunni cations and Society- 

Spons Agency-John and aary p. darkle Foundation , ^orK f , : 

National Fndowaenf for the Humanities f^FAH) # wash i no ton , D,C* 

Fob Date 73 Note-193p*» Praeqer Special Studies in U.S. Economic, 
Social and Political Issuer 

Available fraa^Praeqer publishers, 111 Fourth Avenue* New YorH, 
10003 1*3*95 paperback) 

Document Wot Available fron 

Descriptors-frAdult Education/ *Cable Television/ Conference Reports/ 
♦Educational Television/ ^Scrual Education/ ^instruct tonal Television/ 
State of tfee Art Ee views 

IdentifiersHlfipen/ Aspen workshop Conference Cable/ Aspen workshop 
on OSes of the Cable/ CAT?/ Colorado/ Continuing raucation/ Gibbons 
(Jases) 

This is the first of a plamied series of Aspen Notebooks on cable 
television (CATV) * Part J reports on research conducted bv the Aspen 
Workshop oa Oses of the Cabl#* It describes the states of continnino 
education and the history of educational television And explores the 
prospects created by cable*s development for extending access to 
coiitiuuing education, Also discussed are problepH which require 
resolution if such enterprises are to succeed, Bach chapter is 
followed by re»arksefro» participants in the Aspen Workshop Conference 
on tbe Cable and Continuing Education, held in March 1973 at Aspen, 
Colorado, ft final chapter sanmarixes proposals frpa that conference 
and offers recommendations for local and national initiatives for 
using cable in continuina education, Part TI contains sonrce and 
reference ■aterials for the subjects discussed in Part I. Tt presents 
descriptions of thrte television-supported educational programs— one 
well-established, one new and one hypothetical— and offers an 
explanation bv Ja*esi Gibbons of the criteria for successful 
educational uses of television. Also included are abstracts of related 
reports, a brief Glossary of terns and an annotated hiblidqraphy * (PB) 
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vens, Judith K, "A Philosophy of Adult Education for the Blind, ,f Adult 
Leadership 21 (May, 1972), 34=35, 



Th*.' limitations which blindness imposes on learning experiences needs to 
be carefully considered by adult educators^ so that no attempts are made 
to appeal to visual .imagery; rathar, efforts should he nu«;de to develop 
experiences which Involve tactual experience and auditory stimuli: 
relief maps, talking books, tape recorders, and actual tactile observation 
of concrete objects* The main cask lu to maximize blind people's ability 
to go to those data in the environment which do not come to them (helping 
them realize, at the same time, to what extent their learning experiences 
are limited by their own limitations). 



Biedenhach, Joseph M* "Task Force Report—Use of Instructional Technology 
in CES" in CES Directors Handbook ed, Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph 
Ms Biedenbach , Washington D. C, American Society for Engineering 
Education Continuing Engineering Studies Division, 1975, pp* 195-203. 

The objective of this report is to summarize the uses of instructional 
technology in continuing engineering education. Instructional technolog 
techniques are not being used very extensively in continuing engineerin; 
studies activities* So it offers a list of organizations, existing 
educational delivery systems, magazines, periodicals and journals that 
may be of interest to CES participants* 



Grabowski, Stanley M. !, Tole of the Computer in Adult Education f M 
, 21 Adult Leadership 21 (November 1972) 178-179, 

Although computer^assisted instruction (CAT) provides certain 
advantages in learning, especially as a time-saver * a study at 
North Carolina State University shows that, in its conventional 
forms, adult basic education participants found the complexities 
of computer assisted instruction programs difficult to master 
and prone to produce anxiety. A list of 12 articles on the use 
*■ of, computers in adult education is appended* 
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(D . Richard A, "Cha L 3 cri : ;e t* the University Adminif.tratef in CcwJue.tinr; 
CES Prosrams Uf f-Cnmpay/In Plant to an Industrial Audience," In CKS 
D tree toes Handbook, ed- Frederick Kur^ward* arid Joseph M. Biedenbaeh, 
V/^rini^tonV ~$ * "c7": American Society for Engineer ing Education, Conci nu ing 
Engineering Studies Division » 1975, pp. 5 7-62 , 

To effect Lvoly understand the prospective students drawn from induytry, 
the author indicates important areas of difference: greater perceptive^ 
ness and ability to articulate his/her needs; greater responsih Lliry in 
Joins assigned work, There is greater need consequently for the 
professor to seriously utilize student evaluations in developing courses. 
Thcw is need tu romember the competition is fierce: companies are 
running their own training programs, and universities, to remain viable, 
nued tu compete: in an cver-tcugheriing market. Courses need to be more 
en re Cully packaged. Classes do better when fewer, more intense 2nd 
concentrated. To counterbalance (unavoidable) student absences, redundancy 
has to be built into the program, more extensive class notes and/or 
workbooks need to be developed, so that students can keep up with a class 
on their own. The advantages of videotaping classes are listed: the 
possibility of reviewing, leaving the professor freer to conduct 
discussion in more places, stimulating faculty performance, etc. Two 
local TV stations on the campus made it possible for the Rochester 
institute of Technology to develop such a system economically- Samp .Us 
of RIT materials to develop the program follow. 



Krie^el, Monroe ,f Application of Technology . in Continuing Education , 
Engineering Education, 63 (1973) 425-456. 



Four major university instructional TV networks are in oparatibn 
today: the GENESYS system in Florida, the TAGER operation in 
north TExas , the Stanford system in California, and the Higher 
Education Televised Instruction Network Ssystem ia Oklahoma. Each 
of these is explained with reference to their use in classroom 
instruction. Second to live television is videotape, and there 
are three universities offering extensive programs off campus 
through . this means: Iowa State, Colorado State and the 

University of Colorado, The video-cassette is another means, 
and the various types by dffferent companies are described. 
The Elect rowriter or ''Blackboard by Wire 11 had these attract 
tive advantages^ it provides a highly efficient means of infor- 
mation transfer; it allows for immediate feedback; it saves 
wear and tear of trips for instructors to remote classes; it is 
relatively inexpensive* Significatn evidence exists that it is 
possible to teach as effectively by Electrowriter as in a live 
face-eo^face classroom situation, particularly if the professor 
provides handout material or transparencies which can sent 
ahead by mall. Audio-cassettes, telephone conferences, cable 
television are other current inexpensive developments* Compressed 
speech techniques, developed by VOCOM would enable students to 
hear an hour lecture in twenty minutes, Picturephones are another 
currently developing means that appear to have a future in continuing 
edticatio'.i. Seven references, * 
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Ledgerwood, L,W, Jr."', "Instructional Technology and Continuing 
Engineering Studies > fl tn Continuing Education S tudies 
Directors Handb ook, ed. Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph 
M7 Bledenbach" Washington (D-C.) • American Society 
fcr Engineering Education , Continuing Engineering Studies 
Division, 1975, pp. 139-194, 

A survey of the new teaching techniques and instructional 
systems being used: b ehavlo ral obj_e_c_t Ives (stating 
performances to be learned* under what conditions it is to 
be done 5 and what will be accepted as evidence that the 
learner has accoinplished the objectives); hierar chy ql 
objectives (placing objectives in a carefully ordered 
Sequence for most efficient learning); mastery (learning 
material thoroughly enough to make 100% on all tests) ; 
andr agogy (acknowledging the essential differences between 
adult and. child learning) ; prograimned instruction (carefully 
structured material studied by a student at his/her own 
time and place} ; self-paced instructio n (<arefuliy programmed 
study guides s in which student proceeds at own pace, but in 
which is required to make 100 % on an exam) ; guided design 
(stressing maximum involvement of student in situations 
as close to real life as possible s requiring student to solve 
open ended problems); audio tutorial (utilizing tapes ? 
printed materials); discrete visuals with aynchrouiged 
audio ; motion pictures (accompanied by printed study 
materials and the film loop/cartridge \ multiple screen 
presentations; audio and visuals via telephone circuit ; 
live talk-back tv ; computer aided instr uction, 



Ledge, rwood, L* Jr* "Instructional Technology and Continuing 
Engineering Studies , H IEEE Transactions on Education ^ 
Vol* E-17 No. 4 ' (November 1974) pp. 202-2047 

Nc?w teaching techniques available that increase the effective- 
ness of instruction are reviewed* Three impart instruction 
without the continuous presence of the traditional lecture- 
type instructor, useful for instruction at remote locations, 
Insturction systems dependent on hardware offer % wide variety 
of ways in which inatructional material could be presented without 
a knowledgeable instructor present; Mwm also use hardware 
to extend the live classroom to remote locations by telephone or 
microwave. No instructional strategy is a panacea; each has its 
own potential area of application and each must be evaluated in 
the context of the proposed application to determine if its 
use is justified. Twenty-four references* 
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Open 

Lovthetj Barbara A, ,<f Lincoln/University — Bringing College to the 

Library ^ Illinois Libraries 56 (6) (June, 1974) 439-441, 5 

Open learning is a potent educational force today which - 
falls outside the. scope of existing institutional service, 
but includes m organized plan of study. Lincoln Open 
University s established in 1973, provides such an alterna- 
tive plan tD ghi^her education, seizing the educational 
needs of the people of Illinois and Indiana* Chartered 
by the state of Illinois, with degree-granting authority 
through the Master's degree, it works through a consortium 
of esisting academic institutions and community learning 
resources to help a student plan an appropriate program 
of study, validating learning from experience and non- 
traditional study through a variety of assessment procedures, 
STudents pursue individual pro grains in study centers establishf 
primarily in public libraries; student-instructor oonferneces, 
video-cassette Insturction and other media and special 
equipment are utilized. Its ^Credit BAnk" provides a 
transcript service accept and recording evidence of an 
D'ndividual f s educational accomplishments and career 
experiences. Evidence is processed * stored and retrieved 
when necessary; not so much as a deed of transactions between 
institutions as a document belonging to the learner, to be 
validated by institutions* ALso provided is an educational 
resources service (AERS) which provides quick , accurate and 
meaningfull information about all colleges and university 
instruction, correspondence; courses , and credit by 
examination. The goal is to open to students the avenues 
and resources that will permit them to reach their goals 
more rapidly, assuring for each thr tools for continued 
learning long after he has left the university* 



Niemi, John A, "Tehhnology and Media for Lifelong Learning*" 

in Journal of Rese arch and Development in E ducation 7, 4 (Summer 
1974) 77-86. " 

Faure's Learning to Be (UNESCO) called for incorporating science 
and technology into every aspect of the educational enterprise 4 
Although this is far from realisation, the trend is elaarly away 
from the traditional concept of terminal eduCAtion* toward that 
of lifelong learning in which the new technology of computers arid 
the various media will play an increasing influence, Wedemeyer 
offers a three phase plan for applying media a|d technology to 
a course of instruction, The United Kingdom's" Open University 
has developed a phased, rationale based on human concerns, Houle 
d iscemed that learning by design requires some critical assistance* 
Taylor pointed out that group learners retain more than lone learners 
even when the latter are assisted by technology* Books will remain 
irreplaceable, Approaches to learning thru communication netvrarks 
need to take these, observations into consideration, 40 references. 



Conxinuiiiq Rducaiion i jBtetna tioiial Journal of continui m 
41 i ■s-JJ, action/ .,e ? U Specialist,/ 

SJ'iSi; describe. ^thor/AG, 
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perry, Walter L, M. "Technological Education in Britain's Open University" 
Engineering Education, (April 1973) 492-495. 

After clarifying the concept of an open university s the size and 
variety of offerings of Britains Open University are expliinad, 
A wide variety of teaching methods are used: learning packages , 
notes on associated TV/ radio programs* audio^cassettas , filmstrips t 
etc, together with periodical personal contacts at 300 learning 
centers throughout the nation. The levels of courses, from the 
two fundamental through the upper three levels are explained, 
together trith the effort to respon not only to students' needs s 
but to those of society as well* It is expected the success of 
the program will lead to an ever-increasing demand for updating 
courses . not only fur m undergraduate teaching, 

but also for the preparation of post-experience courses. 
New methods and machines will be needed to guide and direct 
increasing off-campus learning, There is no doubt that for 
many educational institutions the m . open university- 

produced materials open up new prospects also for incorporating 
this material into the teaching curriculum of traditional 
* colleges and universities, freeing stiff for higher level 
(diagnostic and rer&dial) tutorial tasks , prospects that are 
attractive both academically and economically* 



41ice W "The Effective Use of the Multimedia Approach to Staff 

P^It™^ 1 * ■" TmifTial of Nursing administration, 1 (July- Aug, 1971) 

The multimedia concept is based on total involvement of the 

learner who is self-directing and who feels the need and 

the desire to learn* This method must be distinguished from 

the use of several media in teaching, Unless a specific 

medium is used to meet specific learning objectives which, 

are part and parcel of the total staff development program, 

it remains a teaching-telling device, a visual aid, supplementing 

a teaching-telling method of presentation, The multimedia 

concept, however, involves the orchestration of several media 

into a total learning experience; the new media provide 

learning experiences which are stored and retrivted at 

the point of need and/or convenience of the learner: dial 

access, closed cirtuit TV, single loop film cartridges, 

slides and films trips, plus projectors eaiily operatedby v 

the learner. The critical factor in these lias in the expertise 

of the program coordinators in planning, preparing, and presenting 

J earning experiences for the self-directed adult in continuing 

education and inservice programs, 5 References, 
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Eohurts, Charlie, M Kewer Madia of Learning," in Proceedings of the HEA 
Ti tle II-o Institute on Continuing Education Prog ram Planning for 
Library Staffs in the Southwest March 17,-28, 1975, ed. Donald D, 
Foos , (Baton Rouge, LSU Graduate School of Library Science and 
Southwestern Library Association, 1975) 156-157 

Short survay of the ricwer media of learning and their impact on sociaty, 
including the eight millimeter film, the electronic video-recorder , and 
dial access to various information rutriuval systems* 



Ruyle, Janet, and Geiselman* Lucy Ann, "Non-Traditional Opportunities 
and Programs, " Ini Planning Non-Traditional Programs , by 
K. Patricia Cross* John R* Valley and Associates* San Francisco* 
Jossay-Bassj 1974 * 53- 

Of the 2670 institutions surveyed in 1972s nearly half responded 
giving the opportunities for adult and part time students to take 
non-tradlttnal .courses. The newer programs offered were more 
often for college students as well as for adults, had an occupa^ % 
tional or career focus rather than a traditional academic f ocus a 
had small enrollments and high completion rates, involved learning 
contracts between students and faculty, used field work or coopera- 
tive work study, scheduled instruction during the day time, 
used business or industrial sites and public libraries rather 
than regional learning centers asYiinstructlon sites; provided 
intensive and continual counseling by nonadministrators* There 
seemed to be something for everyone somewhere in the accredited 
colleges and,, universities across the United States, but it fray 
not be offered close to a student's home or evert -within his own 
state* Host non-traditional programs cost the same as conven- 
tional programs, but the reasons why some cost to re and some 
cost less need to be assessed, Institutions which do not 
contemplate beginning non-traditional programs can still adapt 
elements of non-traditional education to their traditional 1 
programs* Greater communication and broader cooperative efforts 
can help all institutions find the path most appropriate to their 
own institutional goaia and to the needs of the public they serve. 
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Smith, Eleanor Toyhey, "Your Library: A College Aamund the Coaier," 
American Education 12- (Jan. -lob. 1976). 6-40, 



Public libraries in Brooklyn,, Dallas, Miami-Dade, Tulsa City, Chicago and 

Portland, Maine, are offering "Learner's . Advisory Services", to 

many to prepare for college level examinations (CLEP) or to take 
tests for high school equivalency diplomas (GED) ♦ Using the phrase 
"Learn Your Way," the centers odjfir not only books bSi^Sudio and 

video cassettes* The University of Southern California's 
School of Library Science recently announced the offering of an 
independent study program leading to a degree in librarianship 
called . "A library School Educational Program without Walls" and 
funded by 0E» Malcolm Knot/les is quoted as saying: "The new emphasis 
on non-traditional study will reconstitute the library as the people's 
university, with librarians replacing teachers and serving as 
resource managers and learning consultants. . . " 



Tanzman, Jack "A New Approach to the World of Work," School Management , 16 (Nov, 1972) 
30-32, 

Evidence: of the influence of andragogy in this secondary extension 
school suggests the growing influence of continuing education 
techniques. The basic philosophy at Southwestern Indian Polytechnic 
Institute includes communication skills as well as technical skills, 
with each student responsible for his/her own actions in coping, 
and faculty involved as a team of counsellors* a key element to 

the environment of the school is the instructional materials center, 

_ , _ # staffed by a librarian, 

a media specialist and technical and graphic people. This staff 

helps to produce specially designed material for teachers and for 

the young people who use the librayy* 

Valish, Aurora Ursua and Boyd, N. Jean, "The Role of Computer 

AsQisted Instruction in Continuing Education of Registered 
Nurses: An Experimental STudy ," Journal of Continuing E ducation 
in Cursing, 6 (January "February f 19 75 ) 1 3=32 , 

This study was undertaken because of the changes in nursing education 
and because of the recognition of the potentials of the computer for 
continuing education * to determine whether CAI programs as an innovative 
method of educational technology would produce observable evidence of veri- 
fication and augmentation of previously learned clinical knowledge in 
nursing* The results of the study demonstrate that when CAI programs 
were administered to registered nurses and the effects "determined 
by criterion measures, theee were no significant differences between 
registered nurses who participated in CAI programs and those who ^ 
participated in the criterion measures only. The conclusion was that 
these CAI programs can be used £$£ review purposes only, and to qualify 
as a course for augmentation of knowledge a revision of the contents 
will be required, It is further recommended that CAI programs cannot 
be grossly administered to all registered nurses, hut, as in any edu^ 
cational setting, will necessitate the observation of the principles 
of learning, 25 REferences* = 
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Walton s Wesley W. "New Paths for Adult Learning." In: Planning Non- 
Traditional Programs , by K* Patricia Cross, John R, Valley 
and Associates, San Francisco: Joeeey-Bass, 1974, 95-115 * 



Although the needs of the learner should be first, most 
non-traditional programs take little account of the place 
and time during which most adults must study. Only 5% 
of television programs designed for learning regard the 
learner 1 © home as the primary learning site. In 65% of 
the ' pro grains . offered by 

institutions no use is made of homes or local public 
libraries as locations for learning activities. 
The advantages of video^cassette courses of instructions 
are evident precisely to the extent that they leave the adult 
learner free to study when arid where he wishes, and are being 
used increasingly by industry (AnheuserHBusch s Coca-Colas 
Fepsi Cola, Ford Motor), business (CUNA Mutual insurance Society, 
Employers Insurance of Wausau, Kemper Insurance, Morgan Guarantee 
& Trust) , and government (National Audio-visual Center and 
U,S* Army), The relationship of Community Antenna Television^ 
(CATV) to VideocassetteSj .and the role of Lifelong ^earning 
Materials Service Centers are explained together with their 
options and objectives. Sixteen references. 



Uroczynski, Ryszard, ''Learning Styles and Lifelong Education," International 

Review of Education 20, 4 (1974) 464-473; 
The goal of education for adults should be to open minds to learning new things, 
to allow them to work at their own pace "agreed and planned assignments of work" 
assignments which requirs self^rolianee. and initiative, and -which are aimed 
at developing creativity. One suggestion is thftt it should be problem-centered, 
with discussions and consultation with the teacher, then that it should aim 
at systematizing and deepening the knowledge acquired^ It is by confronting 
problems and solving them that we prepare for the self-instruction and self- 
training that ^ must characterise adult learning* k 
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Zachert, I'uirthu Jane, Simu lation aching o£_ Library Administration 
M?w York: Iiowker , 1975 xvii~297pp. 

With Malcolm Knowles , Dr. Zachert is of the firm convStion that = 

adults are self-learners, but she is . also of the opinion 

that many student activities usually frowned on by teachers 

are among the best preparation exercizes for effective participation 

in library staff activities* cooperation on lengthy reading assignments, 

dividing exorcises among a group of friends, mutual criticism of 

work in draft stages, etc., because these develop the interactive 

skills needed in effective library work, In this work— an enlargement 

and updating of her previous work on governmental library simulation^-— 

the author * incorporates much material culled from her years of teaching 

the course, at Catholic University of America and Florida State University. 

Divided into four parts, the first treats of the advantages and materials 

for simulation, teaching; the second, orientation^ coordination and 

evaluation techniques; the third, the differences and details of 

roleplaying, in-basket exercises t the action maze and learning games; the 

4ih ana Ft^recent research and bibliography in the areas of these 

techniques; the sixth, sets of documents and problems for simulation 

teaching of the administration of an industrial library and of. a 

governmental library. The latter section incoporates her former work, 

with all its many diagrams, documents, and sources, Unfortunately, 

the sources offered the students in this section have not been updated, 

and are, consequently, lacking any sources from the past five to six years, 

The work as a whole, however, is, excellently organized and the most 

complete text available for the teaching of library administration by 

1 . i j k i 

means of simulation. 

A brief but valuable index adds to the practical usefulness 

oT the book . 



Zachert , Martha Jane and Foos , Donald D, "Key : Kontinuing Education Game, 1 . 1 

Proc eedings o f the HEA Title Il-B Ins titute on Continuinp Education Prog ram 
Planning for Ubrary Staffs in the Southwest March 17-28 f 1975, ed* Donald D. 
Foos," (Baton Rouge ,/LSU Graduate School of Library Science and Southwestern 
Library Association, 1975) 60^90% 

•-% . # 0 

' Role^playing as one of the most effective teaching strategies recently 
developed for continuing education is applied here to the politics of V 
continuing education via roles representing the various, state agencies 
and library associations (including instructions for referees and scewre 
cards). As it rated the highest awards frpm program participants, this tech- 
nique should prove one of the most interesting features of, any continuing 
education workshop where it is used* , 
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A, GUIDELINES FOR PROGRAM PLANNERS 
. 4,1, GENERAL ■ 



American Institute of Chemical Engineers, Ihe Care _„ and Feeding of 
Spea kers reprinted in C_E S Directors Handbook, ed. Frederick 
Burgwardt and Joseph M t Riedenbach, Washington D,C** American 
Society for Engineering Education, Continuing Engineering 
Studies Division, 1975, pp. 121-133. 

The highest quality in a continuing education program results 
when an invited speaker fee 13' confidence in* and cordiality 
from the group which is the host. In this document is provided 
a checklist on how to treat a guest speaker, what to tell 
him or her and what to tell the people who are going to he^r 
him/her; what arrangements should be made and details for 
arranging speakers at a table, introducing them, concluding. 
Eight references of further sources, plus two appendices 
with sample - invitation letters and an itemized checklist * 
and time schedule* 

Burgwardt, F.C. and Biedenbach, J* M. , eds, CES Directors Handbook , Washington, D.C** 
American Society for Engineering Education* 1975, 

Provides, in one document,, an overall pragmatic approach to the application 
of Adult Education Programs 1 in a college or industry environment. Opening 
A , articles highlight essential differences of continuing education for adults 

^ from typtggd college/university courses, in ^regard to learners and to methods 

dS tea^hrftg..' Gives samples of guides to planning successful programs in 
eofit inning education, e*g* how to conduct/ ci programs off-campus, how to 
recruit faculty, how to cooperate with professional societies, classified 
advertisements, budget forms, forms for getting approval of non-credit 
courses, attendance forms and participation transcripts* Also in detail* 
new fo>rms of instructional technology; programmed and self-paced Instruction; 
audio-tutorial aids, discrete visuals and synchronized audio, computer- 
aided instruction etc. "Survey of programmed instructional materials actually 
being used in industry today, etc* Multiple bibliographies. 

Abramson, Harold I. "Critical Aspects of Presenting Meetings 

and Education Programs in Hotels," in jpontlnuing Education 
*' Studies Directors Handbook, ed* Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph 

M. Biedenbacft, Washington "(D-C^ t American Society for ^ 
Engineering Education, Continuing Engineering Studies 
W/vision, 1975, pp, 223-230* ' 1 . * - 

. ■.. * Advice from much experience for holding a successful corWerence* ^ 

determining ones needs accurately; inspecting hotsls^J^e^ingr" ~" 
rooms, bedrooms, with warning signs of bad ! first rate 1 hotels. 
* Suggested time schedules' for preparing for meeting, details 

for preparing meeting rooms, visual aids, blackboards* project 
tors, microphones, etc* Advice on master accounts, charging, 
■ • " and paying, and detailed checklists; sample reservations, 

_ ^ luncheon menus, meal tickets, function sheets and catering 
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) Kling^ Vincent G, , "Designing Mew Facilities far Continuing- Education," 
: - American School and University 4 5 (1972-1973) pp. 17-20, 

For the kffad of learning that goes on in conferences and other 
forms of continuing education, an architect mist strive' to create 
an atmospher conducive to informal interaction. The design of 
Clayton Hall /at the University of Deiawart is directed toward 
this goal, Besides the indlspensible comfortable seating, good 
lighting and pleasant room temperatures, there are few movable 
walls, yet there is flexibility* The design of this complex 
■ : of buildings is explained in detail with diagrams and pictures/ 

,2, GUIDELINES FOR LIBRARY; MEDIA AND INFORMATION SCIENCE PERSONNEL 
PROGRAMS 



Atherton* Pauline* Guidelines for the Organization of Training Courses, 
, . Workshops and Seminars in Scientific and Technical Information and 
Documentation , Paris , UNESCO, April 1975, 8Spp, » 

Guidelines developed for organising training courses in* scientific 
and technical information and documentation delineate nine critical 
tasks: 1, Choosing a course style; 2. Selecting an instructional % ^ 
method appropriate to^the course style; 3, Planning the course with 

.... an agency responsible for manpower planning; 4. Attracting participants 
by the course perspectus (which must include a clear description of the, 
course); 5* Selecting participants (as important as choosing the 
instructional method); 6. The instructor^ conducting the course 

e _ successfully with proper .types of materials and assignments; 7. Making 
the best arrangements for meeting room; 8, Coordihating and following 
. , up on course with government agencies (important 'in planning the 

course, conducting it, and evaluating it); 9. Evaluating the course 
' " during the course, at the end, and several months after it, A check- 

fst for each section is a valuable aid in planning and implementing 
e course* Appendices include a prospectus, /application forms, final 
ogfam of activities, budget items s evaluation forms, etc. Document 
Ms also available in French and German* (UNESCO, Division oi 
/ r ^-"7 Scientific and Technological Documentation ,and informations 7 Place de 
Fontenoy; 75700 Paris, France,) / 
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Conroy , Barbara * Staff Development arid Con t inuing Educa tion <? 

* Prog rams,, for Libra ry Personnel: Guidelin es and CRiteria » 
Produced for ERIC Clearinghouse on Library and Information 
Sciences* January 1974 

Western Inters i ;te Commission for Higher Education 
Boulder , Colorado "80302 , 

^ Designed to help individual libraries and groups of libraries 

to determine their staff development needs and to create and \ ° 

. evaluate programs to meet those needs , this compendium of 
principles is a model of clarity and conciseness the test 
of good faith in any philosophy of education. Section one 
offers guideline's for gathering and analyzing information, 
for formulating program objectives, assessing resources , and 
designing a program of activities. Section two develops 
criteria for assigning administrative responsibilities , selecting 
and organising the training staffs preparing learners for 
involvement in the continuing education process, and for 
providing appropriate materials and facilities* ^ Section three 
-gives criteria for ^determining the purposes of evaluation, 
planning the evaluation process, collecting, organizing* ■ 
and analyzing evaluative information, and for reporting and 
^ut Hiding the same. An important document which suggests 
much to reduce the risk of a negative impact in any staff 
development program, 

De Angelb , Raehael W. ''Suggested Guidelines for Planning Continuing Education 
Programs for School Library Hedia Personnel s 11 School Media Q uarterly 3 (1) 
February, 1974, 30-41. m -\J- 

Based upon 155 suggestions of ^^^^^\ 
state and district school library media personnel, the Professional Develop- 
ment and Status Committee of the AASL detetmined five major concerns for *_ 
; « organizers of future programs for staff development! 1) adequate time for 
appropriate field trips to outstanding media centers; 2) limitation on the 
size of any group of participants according to the nature o£ the program; r 
3) necessity for early planning; 4) involvement in plantU.ng^& key school 
personnel and community representatives ; 5) importance ot released time 
for staff development programs/ Suggested guidelines fbr planning programs 
include helpful detailed suggestions in regard to: preliminary planning* 
public relations and publicity; quarters and equipment* resources; staff; 
program evaluation and^dissemination. 



* Gerken, B. "Continuing Education in Librarianship," Pacific Northwest Library 
Association Quarterly 38 (July, 1974) 4-6. 

Continuing education is essential to librarianship and it 
is, in this author 1 s view, primarily the responsibility o£ each* 
individual librarian. Dr.- Stone T s planning activities for CLENE * 
are t reviewed briefly, together with other resources one might 
contact for further suggestions, Five footnotes and eleven * 
references* 
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Martin, Alec, ; "Practical Problems ^nd Principles of In-Service 
Training, M ASLIB Proceedings 22(1970)256-259. ; 

The scientific approach to iriservice training involves! 
d) identifying training needs; 2) formulating training 
policy; 3) implementing training schemes; 4) assessing 
, training .frffa^tiVQness, These four steps in learning 
Jtake place, however, only within the social context. 
Training must concentrate especially on the more difficult 
"'"and more frequently occurring tasks, and should seek to • fc 
involve the ^learner , removing anxiety and showing how 
one thing leads to another. Also urged are! job specifications 
algorithms willingness to assist, and modern techniques 
of prograxraned&discovery (self -validating) learning* 

Schroeder, Wayne L* developing Continuing Education Programs for Library 

Personnel, 1 * in Proceedings of the HEA Title II*B. Institute on Continuing 
Educa tion Program Planning fof Lin-r^ry Staffs in tne gouthwesc March 17-28 
1975'edl Dp D s Fqos (Baton Bauge, LSU Graduate School of Library Science 
and Southwestern Library Association, 1975) 30-36. 

Outline of an analysis of the! organic nature of program development, 
illustrated by an analogy with the stages and conditions under which 
a plant grows and "develops , which mayWpeem elementary until one 
reflects' jupon the numerous instances where these elementary lessons 
have been/are ignored or overlooked. Should prove helpful to preparing < 
a continuing education program- 

krf* ? ^ , ■ 

Warnefce, Ruth, Planning 'Library*- Workshops fend Institutes , The Public Library , 
Reporter No, "17, .Chicago: A me rlcan r Library Association, 1978. 

This library Reporter .describes the iptlmate secrets for producing 
a successful workshop In library science. It discusses In detail 
the relationships of goals and objective s to successful fulfilment, 
the wide variety of details to be considered in planning a workshop, 
? ^ selecting a director, pianning^^oup and sponsors-details evidently 

deriving from years 10 successful Experience In conducting workshops* 
This is evident also in the chapters pn blocWng out programs so as to 
allow for variety without losing control, on determining costs* on 
utilizing various methods of presentation and of stimulating group dis- 
cussion, on evaluating and disseminating the results, on checking 
the multiple details to be considered before, during aid after them. 
Five appendices include forms for a variety of practical problems* 
requesting sponsorship, various director's aids, arranger's aids, 
discussion leader's aids, plus a special chapter on a oneday institute, 
Selected readings and an indes increase still more the value of this 
very useful handbook. 
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Wash t ten, Joe,j A Guide for Planning and Teaching Continuing Educa tion Cournes 

(Washington, D. C. : Continuing Library Education Network and Exchange, 1976} 61pp, 

A practical guide to the management of any continuing education course based 
upon the principles of andragogy. Its checklist of questions that should 
be answered in contemplating, planning, conducting or evaluating such a 
cofirse is brief enough to be covered- quickly yet thorough enough to avoid 
overlooking any important lacunae. In determining the objectives of such 
a course* it outlines what to look for in assessing the knowledge and 
skills of participants, the time available and how the course Is to be 
'" related to other courses. In designing a course, it surveys the various 
learning activities, the sequence of these, their individualization, 
the importance of social reinforcement, and of such details as seating 
arrangraent* Implementing any course, it does not overlook thd importance 
of introducing the learners to one another, and of various presentation 
and application techniques. Evaluation ranges from pretesting, participants 
ta formative evaluation teaehniques, summative. and' long term evaluation* 
The characteristics of good planning* detailed, clear, coordinated, together 
with suggestions' for assessing facilities, audio-visual aids, hand-outs, 
are surveyed, A bibliography and appendices with sample J games, job^ . 
descriptions, activities, in^basket exercises, case studies, are added, 



4,3, GUIDELINES FOR PROGRAMS IN OTHER FIELDS 



Cooper* Signye S. "Steps In Self Development," Journal of Nursing Administration 
4 (May- June, 1974) 53-56. 

s> 

Current concerns relating 1 to mandatory continuing education 
place undue emphasis on formal educational offerings. The 
author suggests that self-directed learning, drawing especially 
upon such resources as libraries afford, may be equally if not 
more appropriate to the adult learner-practicloner;, Suggeste 
steps in the self -development process are planning, determina- 
tion of goals, establishing a course of action, assessing 
needed learning resources such as libraries, educational 
institutions, voluntary and professional associations, and 
community resources, Determining progress^ evaluating 
results, and reassessing goals are other important phases 
in self -development. Five references. f 
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^Finkelman, Anita Ward* "Inservice Educators Provide Continuing Education, 11 

Journal of Continuing Education in Nur sing 6 (July-August, 1975), 16-19, 



A cooperative arrangement between hospital and university is suggested 
by this former director of Nursing Inservice Education at Arlington 
Hospital, Arlington, Virginia, Some general criteria offered for 
continuing education offerings include: each course planned as a 
result of a particula* assessment of needs for a particular group of 
people; an explicit statement of purpose and objectives and rationale 
for each program; lesson plans, bibliographies and handout material 
for each course; joint preliminary planning by continuing education 
staff and universities; each course meeting the criteria for CEU; 
evaluation of procedures established and used for each course; and a 
permanent record of CEU by the university. Seven course descriptions 
are included. t 



Houtsma, Cornelius Garrett, "Generating A Continuing Engineering Studies 
Program," in Continuing Education Studies Directors Handbook , ed, 
Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph M. Biedenbach, Washington, D.£. : 
American Society for Engineering Education, Continuing Engineering 
Studies Division, 1975, pp- 135-136/ 

How to plan continuing engineering courses and to learn while doing 
go to avoid some of the pot-holes in the road to a successful program 
(exemplifying Fascal f s es prit de finesse ) t 



Houtsma, Cornelius Garret, "A Handbook for Establishing and Conducting 

Continuing Engineering Studies," in Continuing Education Studies * 
Directors Handbook , ad* Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph M, Biedenbach 

Washington(D*C*) American Society for Engineering 
Education, Continuing Engineering Studied)! vision, 1975, pp. 31-34, 

The problem for a continuing (engineering) studies director "is $ m 
first, finding, then, satisfying the need for education, 
. The author gives very practical, move by move, insights into 
the way whereby an expert in continuing education needs to move 
cautiously into an industrial and/or university environment, 
and what he should look for as clues to interpreting the 
situation* 

\ 
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Kata , 'Israel, H A Guide for the Iterplexeds The Theory and Practice of 

Higher Continuing Education, " in CES Directors Handbno k 
ed, Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph M* Biedenhach^ ' . 
(Washington* D. C*: American Society for Engineering Education 
1975) 49-56. 

* Key concepts underlying continuing education in general are 
explained first f noting that most of the new knowledge today 
in engineering is* generated in the fi Id and then injected 
inta academic programs t where they serve to cap the substantial 
1 , ■ • and residual body of knowledge, that f like an iceberg remains 

submerged but still influential. Some factors influencing 
continuing education are considered , ; such as an individual f s 
current vocation and personal expectations for professional 
development, or opportunities for learning on the* job from 
know dgeable colleagues s or the problems often encountered 
by women from colleagues , most of whom are men. It is noted 
libraries are sources of learning seldom used by engineers 
interested in continuing education. Fifteen practical 
guidelines for those interested in continuing engineering 
education are offered, together with twelve references* 



Salati, 0,M, "The Advisory Council as a Tool^in^jntinuing EducaMjm_ 



STudies.V in " Directors Handbook 



ed, Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph M. BiedenbachV Washington 
(,D.C.)X: American Society for Engineering Education, Continuing 
Engineering Studies Mvison, 1975, pp, 73-74. 

^ The use of an advisory council for the continuing education 

studies in engineering at the University of Pennsylvania are 
outlined, together with the operation of ad-hoe committees 
for each course offered, 

Schweer* Jean 1* "Continuing Education Climatology," in Journal of 
N ursing Administration, Vol, 1 (Jan, 1970)45-48 

Developing a working environment conducive to continual 
learning requires nursing administrators to serve as role- 
models. They must p-rovide a climate that allows^ learners 
^ the freedom to determine their learning needs and to 

implement change through application of newly learned skills 
and knowledge, Eight concerns are identified t 1) administrators 
must accept responsibility for providing opportunities for 
personnel to, attend courses ^way from their own work situation; 
2) continuing education courses should be planned so as to 
achieve a "spread effect 1 ' — having the participants return 
to their own eorattunities to conduct similar programs | 3) 
the differences of various levels of personnel prompt a the 
use of "teams" to deal with all levels ; 4) universities, 
hospitals and coranunity agencies need to pool their resources 
to sponsor cooperative programs; 5) planners and teachers must 
always remember they are dealing with adult' e learners who 
*liave specific needs that must be ^kept in mind; 6) administrators 
should share the responsibility also in helping personnel 
recopiiM the value of continuing education! 7) concern to 
learn and to grow on the part of nurses is necessary; 8) 
- , overemphasis on credits, grades, etc, indicate lack of maturity, 

r- n 9^> five references. ' 
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Van Horn, John , M Joint Development of Continuing. Engineering 

* Studies Programs — An Example of Industry Education Dialogue 
Usiftg AD Hoc Advisory Committees," in Continuing Education 
Studies Directors Handbook, id, Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph 
M*~ Biedenbach,. Washington (D.C.) : American Society for 
Engineering Education, Continuing Engineer in studies Division 
'975, pp. 6^72. 

To answer such questions as "how can a university fiocu a 
its continuing education programs on the perceived needs 
of its potential clientele* market its programs and open 
ehanriels for userl' to coirmiunicace their needs? 11 the author 
outlines the successful technique used at the Carnegie- 
Mellon University i Ad Hoc Working Committees* t© design 
the courses and choose the lecturers. Objectives for the 
meetings are suggested, together with the lessons leaded 
in regard togettlng several universities to collaborate , 
briefing lecturers as to course objectives and audience 
profiles i preparing reference^ papers and bibliographies 
ahead of time, etc* *Courses actually offered at 

'Caraegie^Meiion U r _ and, afc/by - m Hahora t 1 ti g universities. * 

are listed and course ct^nagement contact. 



Voorhees, Theodore. "The Law Partner's Need for Continuing Legal 

Education," The Practical Lawyer 18 No* 7, November 1972, 80=84* 

The purpose of this article is to urge the formulation by law 
forms of a continuing legal education program for their partners 
and to offer suggestions as to what might be encompassed in such 
a program* Since the purpose of a law firm is to get the strongest 
combination of legal talent that can be accumulated* it ought to 
be willing to set some standards and urge that each one of its 
lawyers observes them. The development of such a program might 
begin by providing each partner a checklist of five questions' 
dealing with various ways of keeping abreast of legal developments, 
1} Advance Sheets with, e.g, the opinions of the Supreme Court 
of the U*S, and the state; ,2} Looseleaf Services; 3) CLE courses; 
4) Reading Habits; 5) Teaching and Training within and outside 
firm. Continuing Legal Education is an integral part of quality 
service to clients* 
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,4. EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS 



> 

Anderson, Robert M, "Evaluation of Off-Lafayette Campus Graduate 

Engineering Program," in Continuing Educati on Studies Director s 
Handbook, ed s Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph M* Biedenbach, 
Washington, D.C. : American Society for Engineering Education, 
Continuing Engineering Education Studies Division, 1975 * p. 87. 

Sample Cafeteria 1 lists of questions developed by the Measurement 
and Research Center of Purdue University for the Graduate Engineering 
Programs, available to teachers to draw up their own questionnaires 
to evaluate their own teaching techniques on a confidential basis* 
Also included are evaluation forms in use at Engineering Schools at 
Ohio State University, GPD San Jose, the University of Texas at Austin, 
and the University of Wisconsin, Very valuable samples for any 
department wishing to develop its own evaluation forms along lines 
that are machine readable. 



Anderson, Searvia; Ball, Samuel; and Murphy, Richard T. and others. 

Encyclopedia of Educational Evaluation, San Francisco % Jossey- 
Bass, 1975/ 

New instructional programs are being introduced everywhere in the 
name of career education, compensatory education, 'competency- 
baaed training* self -assessment and lifelong learning, and boards 
of directors, immunity groups and legislators are demanding 
proof for the superiority of these programs or of proposed programs 
to those already existing. This ancyclopedia is designed to 
assist program administratqrs, funding agents and students to 
comprehend the draluatio^/techniques recently developed to 
measure these p^iv//^N to topics relating to program 
evaluation is aleb fat forded through eleven major concepts, 
of such subjects /as ; evaluation models, program objectives, 
planning and designing, technical, Mapurraent considerations, 
etc. Thus through the concept of social context, one comes 
to the notion of evaluating field operations; through the concept 
of system techTOlogies, one comes to the articles on PPBS, 
PERT, and quality control; through the concept of variables, 
one comes to the articles on interest measurement or 
motivation; through the concept of reactive concerns P one comes 
to the article on the Hawthorne effect. The articles on change 
measurement, on transactional analysis, on computer assisted 
instruction, on the medical model of evaluation (as compared 
with that of the engineering model— input/oupput) , are of . 
evidently immediate concern to anyone interested in evaluating 
continuing education courses. A 25 page bibliography and two 
indexes (a name and a subject index) add to the practical utility 
of the book, 
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Griffith, Dean E. "Evaluation in Continuing Engineering STudies,' 1 
in Continuing Education Studies Directors Handbook , ed. 
Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph M* Biedenbach^ Washington (D.C): 
American Society for Engineering Education, Continuing Engineering 
Studies Division, 1175, pp. 79-82, 



Author suggests that each.tiiqe an evaluation is contemplated 
one must work through an "evaluation analysis ,, including 
four dimensions: 1) Why evaluate? to improve, retain, terminates 
" learning; insturetors; learning media; content; facilities; pre- 

requisites; objectives; publicity; reward /motivators; costs; 
program? 2) Evaluate for whom? Student participants; CES adminis* 
t rat ion; faculty; sponsoring organization; student employer; 
technical society; licensing/ certification boerd; society, govern- 
' ment? 3) Evaluate by whom? Student participant; professional 
evaluator; program administrator; faculty; student peer group; 
employment peer group; employment supervisor; technical society; 
licensing board; CES sponsor? 4) Using what? Written qufttionnaire? 
Written test; interview; personal observation; electronic observa- 
tion (audio /video ) ; simulation examinations; performance review 
(pre-prograa; post-program)? The suggestion is made that resort * 
is often had to the printed attitudinal ssrvey form .since 
people have not adequately though through ^heir evaluation 
problem, nor the cost of the various options. Suggestion is 
' made to consult the Encyclopedia of Educational Evaluation 
by Scarvia B. Anderson, Samuel Ball, Mehard T* Murphy and 
Associates, published by Jossey-Bass Publishers, 

Israel, "Evaluation to Increase Effectiveness in CES. 11 "In: CES 
Directors Handbook , ed, Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph M* Biedenbach, 
Washington, D.C.V American Society for Engineering Education, 
Continuing Engineering Studies Division, 1975, pp. 83-86. 

Considerable difficulty is encountered when an attempt is made 
to divorce measurements of CES effectiveness from concepts of 
personnel performance appraisal, since the benefits of CES usually 
show up indirectly as improved performance on the job. Six measures 
of effectiveness are given, together with a list of 56 evaluation 
criteria. 



Knox, Alan B* Evaluation Guide for Adult Basic Education Programs 

(New York! Columbia University, Center for Adult Education. 1972) 
164pp. 

Experience with over 40 adult basic education programs provide the 
background for this study begun three years mo by Columbia Unlver-v 
sity's Center for Adult Education. A sectiyon program evaluation 
includes the study of various approaches, or initial and detailed 
plans, of making preliminary surveys and interpreting data. 
Recruitment, staffing, inservice education, collaboration and goal 
setting are studied in another section* Eight pages of sample 
instruments, and an annotated bibliography on evaluation methods, 
external standards information for evaluation interpretation and 
adaptation .for ABE Model Cities joint programs conclude the study. 
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4.5. MOTIVATION 



Boshiar, Roger, •'Motivational Orientations of Adult Education Partici- \ 
pantsi A Factor Analytic Exploration of Houle's Typology, 
Adult Education Journal 21, 2 (1971) 3-26. 

To test Houle's typology of "motivational orientation" in a 
New Zealand context, and to develop a factor analytically 
based measure of motive for attendance, 233 adult education 
participants selected at random from three institutions 

completed a 48 item Education Participation scale. In developing , 
a model of adult education participation, it is proposed that par- \ 
ticipants are basically "being" or "deficiency" motivated. The concept 
of homeostasis and heeerostaBis is discussed. Education Partici- 
pation Scale factors purporting to measure these different types of 
motivation are identified. Participation is shown to stem from 
motives more complex than those originally identified by Hauls, 
37 references, . 



Burgess, Paul, "Reasons for Adult Participation in Group Educational 
Activities," Adult Education 22, 1 (1971) 3-29. 

Additional information on why adults participate in educational 
activities appears to be necessary if the field of adult education 
is to continue to improve educational offerings, Consequently, 
this study was designed and conducted to explore further the total 
framework of educational orientations as developed by Cyril 0* 
Houle, Professor of Education at the University of Chicago. The 
finds of the investigation provide additional validity to the 
concept of educational orientations by further Expanding, 
supporting, defining and clarifying the results of Houle and others* 
The results reported here wa.re to test the hypothesis that reasons 
chosen by men and women for participating in educational activities 
will factor into eight groups. To test the hypothesis that reasons 
chosen b^ men and women for participating in educational activities 
will factor into eight groups. To test the hypothesis, 1,046 adult 
learners responded to an instrument developed by the author— Reasons 
for hducatienal Participation, The results were factor analysed 
and seven groups of reasons were identified. Based on the nature 
of the items comprising each, the factors were named: the desire 
to know; the desire to reach a personal goali the desire .to reach 
a social goal; the desire to reach a religious goalr the desire to 
escape; the desire to take part in an activity; and the desire to 
comply with formal requirements. Nine footnotes and seventeen ref- 



erences. 
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Houlfi, Cyril 0. u The Changing Goals of Education in the Perspective 

of Lifelong Learning, 11 International Review of 
Education 20/(1974) pp. 430-446/ 
No. 4 

The goals of education must be related to the interests of the various 
stages of life* Psychologists and psychiatrists have studied these stages 
in relationship to various problems and diseases of the mind; educators need 
to do as much in relationship to the way in which these stages influence 
the desire to learn, and what areas of learning are of greater interest to 
others at various ages. Houle doesithis from the viewpoint of an educator: 
infancy, childhood and adolescence, the onset of maturity, young adulthood, ' 
early middle age, -lafer middle age, early old age and later old age are all 
considered* An article concerning a matter of concern for everyone involved 
in continuing education for adults* 



Houtsma* Cornelius Garrett, lf The Adult Learner, 11 in CES Directors Handbook, ed, 
Frederick Burgwafdt and Joseph M. Biedenbach, Washington, D,C. : American 
Society for Engineering Educations Continuing Engineering Studies 
Division* 1975, pp* 3-6* 

Author gives sage observations, based on years of experience, as to 
what motivates adults in continuing education in the field of engineering, 
in accord with Knowles 1 Andragogy and Home and Pine's Princip les and 
Conditions for Learning in Adult Education , 



Long,, Huey B* "lifelong Learning! Pressures for Acceptance, " 

Journal of Research and Development in Education 7 (Sumsr, 1974) 2-12. 

Three major pressures to continue to learn come from: 1) the human need 
to seek self ^actualization f 2) recent, social and technological developments ; 
3) institutional pressures, Blakely esphaslEed the first as a condition 
of survival; many psychologists have done as much, Drucker emphasised the 
second; that industry was convinced by him seems evident in the billions being 
spent annually on one form or another of higher education, American Institu- 
tions and practical exigencies of self-learning are reviewed at the close. 
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Miller, -Donald B, "Changing Job Requirements % A Stimulus for Technical 
Vitality," in Continuing Education Studies Directors Handbook 
ed* Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph M* Biedenbach, Washington % 
American Society for Engineering Education, Continuing Engineering 
Studies Division, 1975, pp. 13-18,, 

A vital organization is characterized by high productivity, 
excitement, sense of purpose, feeling of accomplishment,, 
sense of personal opportunity, openness to changeand new 
ideas, appropriate recognition and seward, etc. One of the 
key ways to maintain vitality is to extend the creative- * 
productive span of life through continuing education. Growth 
in R. $ D growth in U.S. expenditures from ,3% to 3% in a few 
years in the f 50s reflects the growing consciousness in this 
country of the need to maintain technical vitality* Obsolescence 
. in engineering was first identified in the 50 f s, and the problem 
has grown and will become a major problem over the next ten years. 
The task of nianggmment is to provide the motivation for growth; 
to require tasks which require learning; to stimulate newness, 
to reward, accomplishment, Review of development successes shows * 
they come most often from newly , constituted groups or these which 
give a nfew, -challenge* Because managers are measured primarily m 
in terms of short term objectives they tend to burn out 
employees with tactics which lose sight of the long term objectives 
which include the quality of life* Strategies to* maintain 
technical ^vitality, eliminating bureaucratic restrictions on 
professionalism and broadening experience are also discussed* 
Thus job design requiring learning agd technical growth; 
change in management practices so tfcflt the environment supports 
personal growth; and making education more relevant are the 
key factors to stimulating technical vitality, Nine 
references and fourteen additional readings* 

Miller* Donald B. "Designing Continuing Education to Motivate the 

Learner," in Continuing Education Studies Directors Hantibook 
ed* Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph M. Biedenbachj Washington: 
AmericJfr Society for Enginaeflng Education, Continuing Engineering 
Studies Division, 1975, pp. 7-10, . 

A successful design is one where the participant feels 

results— measured on the participant's scale of values™ 
are worth the effort, oneJLn which the participant feels 
. s/he has learned something that has paidoff * Factors that 
lead Xo learning are discussed; then, those which prompt 
continuing learning* Convenience is the key factor in 
marketing a continuing education course! factors of design 
which attract students, such as sariety in delivery and 
opportunity for sharing their experiences, arc also treated 
with a view to their relationship to sttident motivation* 
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Mors tain, Barry R, and Smart, John C- , "Reasons For Participation In AduLt 
Education; a Multivariate Analysis of Group Differences » u 
Mult Education 2ft, 2 (1974) 83-98. 

Recent research studies on the reasons whf eft- individuals have 
for participating in adult education adprses have primarily 
focused ort.the development of survey instruments. Little or 
no data regarding group differences in* expressed reasons have 
been reported. The purpose of this study was to replicate and expand 
uponan earlier New England study (c.f. Bossier) which employed 
the Education Participation Scale. The EPS was administered to 
611 students enrolled in adult education courses at one college 
in the U. S. , and the obtained faetojr patterns were judged to be* 
similar when compared with, those obtained by Bossier. MEan 
scores on the derived EPS dimensions for various age-sex groups 
exhibited noticeable varation and step-wise discriminant 
analyses produced significant results in determining the para- 
meters of group differences .in expressed reasons for participation. 
Further research into this area will hopefully help librarians 
and teachers become more sensitive and responsive to the individuals 
libraries attempt, to serve, 



4,6, CAP1ER PLANNING AND COUNSELLING 



Brisiey, Chester, "Career Guidanee"A Good Market Research Tool to 

Promote CES" ;Ln Continuing 'Education Studies Directors Handbook ; 
ed. Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph M. Biedenbaeh, Washington, D.C. : 
American Society for Engineering Education , Continuing Engineering 
Studies Division* 1975, pp. 75-78. 

Summaries of several current articles on continuing education 

precede the author's orwn observations that : Management and 

employees must share a basic career philosophy; there must be 

sufficient communication so that an intelligent plan is developed ■ ^0 

that reflects the interest and desires of the employees; management * ^% 

must show an interest in the development of subordinates if they 

are to develop their most important resource — people* The 

Postbacealaureate degree program of the College of Engineering 

and the University of Wisconsin Extension, leading to a 

Professional Development Degree in Engineering/ is given with 

details of requirements and limitations. 
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"Holland, John L< Making Vocational Choices: A theory -of Careers 
(Bnglewood Cliff i/N*JV Pt^tice^all, 1973) 15Qpp, 

V s! Based on the assumption that the choice of a vocation is 
an expression of personality, Holland explains his si^ 
* types of persons, and of environments, and how a person s 

? behavior is determined by an interaction between a person 
and his\ environment* Interest inventories in this view 
turn out\ to^be personality inventories, and vocational 
stereotypes tarn out to" have sociological as wtM as psycho- 
logical ra^aning* Vocational satisfaction and &ylii^veaent are 

seen as the result of congrmenee between a personality 
an4 its environment. These relationships are illustrated 
by W hexagonal diagram with types of personality most op^ 
posed having the greatest distance between them* Chapter 
■.. five summariips the studies corroborating Holland 1 s theory, 
and chapter six gives practical applications^ accessible 
to clients* as well as counsellors, Student Self-Directed 
Searches (SDS) can show profiles of interest divisible into 
two 'gfftupsiV- those that jare well defime* those that 
are not, i.e. tt^at are relatively "flat 11 or undifferentiated* 
*" - The former can bk given vaeationtfL literature to assist them 
in developing their interests % the latter require individual 
psychological counselling* This book would be 
s ireful in planning staff development, transfers, promotions 

and * personnel pluming* Suggestiqns are made not only for 
continuing education But for a reorganization of the curricula 
structures of colleges as^wfeU". Appendixes include a Vocational 
Preference Inventory", an "Occupational Classification, and a 
Self-Directed Search, cues for translating Holland's method 
into anfitohe^ (DOT) method, "and research suggestions for students, 
250 references, 



Holland, John. L. , The Self-Directed Search ,4 Palo Alto,, Consulting 
Psychologists Press, 1974, ^ 

The Self-Directed Search (SDS)^is a self -administered, self- 
scored, and/self-interpreted vocational counselling toolj 
providing vocational counselling experience by simulating 
what a person and vocation counselor might do *in several 
4 interviews f based upon Holland's theory of vocational choice. 
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Holland, John L. and Gottf redson , Gary D. Sex Differences, Ite m Revisions t 
Validity 1 and -tho, Self-Dir ected! Search (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University, 1974), MS, ] 
• " 1 

The Realistic competency and activity scales of the Self -Directed 
Search were revised to learn If women's sdores on these scales 
could be Increased vithout reducing their concurrent and construct 
validity for men and women, * The standard and revised scales were 
randomly assigned to 150 female and 49 male interns in a federal 
agency. The results indicate that the revisions increase women's 
Realistic scores but fail to affect their high point cues. In 
addition, only two revised items measure the intended constructs. 
The conclusion is drawn that we (need to turn to the promotion of 
full vocational development of everyone long before men and women 
'arrive at their first vocational! decision point. " Many constructive 
possibilities are outlined in the author's recent NIE. publication, 
The Use and Evaluation of Interest Inventories (ED 092 568)* 



Holland; John 1. and Gottf redson $ Gary D* Using a Typology of Persons 
and Environments to E xplain Careers; Some Extensions and 
Clarifications , (Baltimore, Md . N : Johns Hopkins University, 
" 1975) 43pp. 4 

The purposes of this paper are to show rore completely than 
before how a theory of careers, -can be used to explain common 
career phenomena and concepts * to report some new insights 
and supportive data, to rectify some theoretical misunder- 
standings ^ and to , spell out the implications of these ideas 
for counseling practice and vocational interventions, The 
theory attempts to provide explanations for some important 
vocational questions , such as the relationship of personal 
■ and "environmental characteristics to vocational choice, 

involvement * satisfaction and acheivement - Most of the problems 
and questions about careers can be .restated in terras of 
soine inore fundamental questions such as what personal 
and environmental characteristics lead to stability of the kind 
and level of work a person performs* or as to what personal 
and environmental characteristics lead to change ro 
instability of the kind or level of -work a person performs. 
An Important theory for librarians to be aware of in 
1 counselling those seeking career guidance and willing to 

help themselves , 68 references. 
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Lackey, Adam, An , Annotated Bibliogra phy for Holland y s theory % the Self- 
directed Search > and the Vocatioft al Preference Inventory (1972-l9?5) 
Johns Hopkins University 1975* 

Over ISO articles , dissertations, convention papers, and 
monographs tte reviewed utth brief comnents , all dealing 
with Holland^ theory of carters and *assessraent devices* 
updating Holland *s own (1973) bibliography in his 
Making Vocational Choices: K THebry of CAreers* Valuable 
fpr any VLe^rners Advisory 3ervijee ,f when the question 
gtf more, information on assessing; one's om career potential 
arises* * % ' ! 
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Patricks Ruth J, ''Career Planning and Continuing Education 1 ' 

■ Proceedings of the CLENE Assembly Palmer House, Chicago, 1976 



Although career planning is often viewed initially as an individual 
responsibility, career -planning r^ll "no^viewed by management as an 
area with many benefits also for the organization* Bolles ? What Color 
Is Your Parachute? and Kim's Lifework Planning: Workbook are cited 
ay popular current: books 



on the subject j but the substance of the 
paper is derived from General Electric f s successful career planning 
Key objectives to the GE review are: assessing manpower and organiza^ 
tional strengths and weaknesses; identifying employees with high 
potential for Company management and planning for their growth; 
identifying individual development needs of personnel; identifying 
underutilized, misplaced arid ineffective performers and planning 
for corrective action, Four forms used in this system include ; 
individual career forecasts; individual experience record; 
organization and staffing plans; evaluation and development 
summary* with employees and managers each making out their own 
evaluations for the latter. A pilot project at the University 
of California at Llvermore indicates that although some fear the 
needs of the organisation may be undermined by focussing on the 
needs of individuals, planning can be a powerful management tool 
in optimizing the potential of employees* Dr Patrick suggests 
CLENE could encourage career planning for individuals and for 
libraries. 



Schlossberg, Nancy R* "Community-Based Guidance/* Inr Lifelong L earners— 
A New Clie ntel e for Higher E ducation s ed Dyckflian W. Vermilye 
(San Francisco: Josuey-Bass f 1974)^ 113-120* 

Nearly half of the population of the IJ, 3* (between 25 and 65 years 
! of age) may need and want educational and career counselling* 

but have no easy way of getting it. large numbers of adults want 
to go back to college or to change jots or both and need guidance 
to the propoer educational/vocational resourdes. The author suggests 
I coramunity^based guidance centers would more affectively promote 

* the good of these people than the present school-attached 

' counsellors. As independent professionals s they would be in a 
better position to help their clients and to ttfork torward 
the renewal of institutions, The Regional Ubray Service 
in Central New York is cited as such an existing jind successful 
cqtxnsaliing agency; the Community College o£ Vermont is 
cited as another with a slightly different approach* 

X • i 
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Wilson, Robin Scott, "Toward a National Counseling System," in Lifeiong 

Learners—A New Clientele for Higher Education * e d * Py ckman 
W, Vermilye (San Francisco * Jossey-Bass, 1974)^ 103-107, 

The feasibility of establishing a national system of educational 
brokers is considered s the purpose of which would be to serve 
potential students of postsecondary educations which brokers 
would have at their fingertips current and accurate information 
cn all the postsecondary educational opportunities for which 
a given client might qualify, Envisioned would be a skilled 
counsellor in every village, town and metropolitan subdivision, 
perhaps in the local phblic library, working for learners the 
way travel agencies work for travelers. Indicated also is the 
kind of national effort this would require to bring about a 
more efficient system o£ learning , since what is lacking in the 
present system is a delivery system that can bring together 
the demands with the resources . 
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5, DESCRIPTION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



5.1, LIBRARY, MEDIA AND INFORMATION SCIENCE PROGRAMS 



Bredsdorff > Viggo , "Courses and Seminars -at the Danish School of Librarianship 
Scandinavian Public Library . Qu arterly, 6 (3) (1973) 81-87. 

How strongly continuing education Is promoted by libraries in 
Denmark is evident from the impressive list of seminars offered 
annually in Danish libraries. Seminars for children's librarians, 
for music librarians* for library administrators, for hospital 
librarians; others in technical services s literary criticisffij 
jass and audio visual materials, reference problems , computerSs 
' films, 'exhibits, building and architecture, local history, repro- 
graphy, business information, foreign periodicals* "The business 
world has for some time recognised the fact that workers whose 
education and training are kept up to date are important factors 
in increased production, " (p # 87) It is evident: that the Danish 
government has learned the same lesson and is investing large 
sums of money in many lines of continuing education through its 
libraries . 



Casey , G* H # "Continuing Education let librarianship % Wayne State University, 
Michigan Librarian, 41 (Fall, 1974) 7-8. 

Seven sessions on management in Maco rob , and three sessions on 
current American fiction were among the seminars in continuing 
education sponsored by Wayne State University in 1974—Qther 
workshops scheduled included one on school media planning^ and 
budgeting, on government doetsments , on reading and on international 
librarianship * 



"Columbia Library School Initiates Certificate Program," ile^ica 1 _L ih ra ry 
Assoc la t ion g ul let in 61 (October s 1973) , 466-467, 



The School of Library Service at Columbia University now offers 
a formal sixth year program culminating in the award of a 
Certificate in advanced librarianship. As an intermediate 
step between the master's and doctor's degrees, the program aims to 
provide both a general program in continuing education and a 
program to prepare librarians for positions as subject specialists, 
technical specialists and supervisora of complex library operations 
and service programs* 



Conroy , Barbara and others* leadership for Chan ge; A Rep ort of the Outreach 
Leadership Network, Durham, New Hampshire: New England Center for 
Continuing Education, Outreach Leadership Network, December 1972, 
187pp. ED 071 671, 

The Outreach Leadership Network (OLN) was a regional program of 
continuing education for public librarians in New England. The 
overall goal of the pro j eet was that of providing for more effective 
programs of public library services directed toward presently unserved 
community groups* OLN sought to provide educational programs which 
would increase the ability of librarians to plan and launch successful 
and effective pro grants to actively extend library services to more 
citizens than were being served. This outreach educational program 
also served as a training ground for the development of a cadre of 
public library leaders—librarians not only coimnitted to outreach 
service but also skilled in program planning and in working with 
groups. This document contains an administrative report by the 
federally=funded OLN project director * and a report of the evaluation 
team* 
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EMUS mil IR0003 1a *■ 

narrative Evaluation Report On The Institute For Library Technical 
As&itant Ftiucaticnal Platans At Rutgers Oniirersity* Graduate School 
ot Library Service, He* trunswick. New Jersey 08903 (August 23 to 
September u # 1970) # 

Demxnger, D orothy F ^ SfaAUyhnessy^ Tboiias W. 

WtgerV, The State Univ.* New BrunswickY H.J* Graduate School of 
Library setvice* 

Pu&l* Datfc ; 70 Wutes *J5p. 

ZDdS Price HF-JD,7b HC^SI.^S PLUS P0STAGP 

Utiicraptors: Behavioral objectives/ Curriculum Design/ Evaluation 
Criteria/ Field Trips/ ^institutes (Training Programs)/ *Library 
Education/ ^Library Technicians/ Professional Continuing Education/ 
♦Iroqram Lvaluation 

UVft nty-f ive educators participated in a two-week program to study 
tht roies for library technical assistants and the prograft for their 
education^ Speakers offered introductory and background presentations 
on the toiiowing topics- library education and manpower policy, the 
qualilications of library technical assistants for various types of 
librari*?^, and the influence of political and social factors on 
library technical assistants. These presentations and discussion aaong 
tht^ participants led to the development of a proposed curriculum for 
the training oi library assistants in junior and community colleges. 
In g^n^ral, the participants agreed that the program had been 
truit.tul. They noted a new awareness ©f the technical assistant in 
libraries and Eedia centers that they could carry back to their 
regions. Bomb suggested program ■odif ications wtrej the program should 
be %*xt%anded to a longer period % a fiore limited objective should be 
set; ano the director *s administrative duties should be lessened. 
Appendixes include brochures, a list of participants and staff, and 
the ALA Criteria tor Prog^amm to Prepare Library Technical Assistants* 
ICii) 
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Eyster, George VJ» * The Coord ination of Library and Basic Education 

Service forjisadv ant aged Adults and Expanding Public Li brary 
SeryicQET to Disadvantaged Adults (Mo r ahead, Ky. , Appalachian 
Adult Education Center, Morehead State University, 1975.) 

Three years of public library demonstration projects in seven 

states and tv/o years of library institute training in eight states 

are suimarized in this report , divided into a theoretical overview 

of the nature of human information seeking/ f inding(includlng 

the special problems of undereducated adults), a literature 

review, examining in depth human information-seeking as it 

pertains to public library services only offered to undereducated adults * 

and an overview of the demonstration projects and comma nit ies 

engaged in the dissemination-institute. Many valuable insights 

Into the barriers to information-finding are studied, and what 

librarians can do to overcome them* Eighteen tables of statistics 

and follow-up forms for evaluations conclude the study, and 

provide an excellent nodel for anyone wishing to do a similar study 

on any aspect of continuing education. 



Federal Interagency Field Librarians Workshop* Proceedi ngs of the 1972 Firs_t 
Annual Pederal Interage ncy ^ FleM Librarian's Worksh op (Washington. PUC, * 
September 24-September 28., 1972)* Washington* D.C** Federal Interagency 
Field Librarians Workshop* December 1972* 308pp* 

The thrust behind these workshops was the apparent interdependence of 
libraries having mutual problems and solving these problems by close 
cooperation and communication* The workshops have outlined agency 
programs and policies; emphasized better ageney^vide service; promoted 
efficiency and economy of operations; encouraged exploration of new 
methods and techniques for library service and dissemination of 
information; pressed education and training of library personnel; and 
provided a forum to establish attitudes and goals for a maximum service 
effort for information communication. The workshop enables field 
librarians and technicians to obtain training in basic areas of library 
procurement* aequisitiono* reader services* technical services* budget 
preparation* data informations library public relations* and related 
library services, 



dos* Donald D. * ed. , Proceedings of the HEA Title II-B Institute on Continuing 
Educa tlon Program Planning for Library Staffs in th e Sou thwest* March 
.17-28/ 1975* Baton Rouge: LSU Graduate School of Library Science and 
Southwestern Library Association* 1975, 200pp*+ 

The goals of this institute were to recruit and train representatives 
from the SWLA states In the process of planning* developing and 
implementing continuing education programs for library staffs through 
a structured instructional program dealing with survey instrument design* 
survey findings analysis* summary conclusions and recommendations, 
educational technology* needs assessment* program planning* design 
implementation and evaluation* Participants were exposed to 
experiential learning techniques* e*g* simulation, roXe-p laying* 
action mazes, cable television, videotapes* and workshop techniques, 
Intended as a model for program planning* these proceedings include 
not only the papers presented by the lecturers, but also announcements 
of the program, progress reports* certificates of attendance, tours 
during the program, information on other institutes in librarianship 
in the Southwest 1968-1974* etc. Evaluation at the end by the editor t \ 
and David Smith appraises the individujLpapers and the impact each 



CDir ttnd Dftvid Smith appraises the indivich 

^KJv> made on participants* 1 



Gc* rare! , Bcvor ly . L^JL^v^n^nC J°X J^? c '^ Ind Ian Use of ^th^librar _Ja^L£X 
Scienee- jng-tltj^^^ntversity- of OkMhoma ( July 13 through 31 v 1970) - 
Norman: Oklahoma University, School of Library Science, 1970, 121pp. 
ED 088 482, 

To improve the American Indian use of libraries, Che Library Science 
Institute at the University of Oklahoma conducted a three-week program 
for 28 librarians. The purpose of the Institute was to help the 
participants understand Ind ians" their academic * social, economic, and 
personal problems* The participants were 1 exposed to problems and their 
possible solutions through lectures , audiovisual and printed materials. 
They also observed Indian history and culture on many field trips . 
Participants proposed thu eBtahliHhnient: of a similar institute of 
wider Rcope on a permanent has is* 



Cruudt , Leonard , lf Favors Mandatory Continuing Education Programs 
for Librarians , l? America n Libraries 6 (June 1975) 333, 

Taking issue with the ACRL Board's description of the master* s 
degree as "the appropriate terminal professional 

degree for academic librarians, st the author of this letter 
cites the movement of other professional associations toward 
continuing education as a condition for rGlicensure* He favors 
mandatory continuing education as a fitting response to public 
demands for accountability from professionals* 



Haas f Joyce H. and Kr earner s Katherine A, ^f h e ^ibr a t! an j l n _ a ? 1 u r a list ic 
S o c i a ty _: Cr o s a - C ul t u r a 1 T r a i n i n g f ot_ S oc ^i a_l Ac £ i o n * y agr ^£jve 
jSvalu a_tio n _R e _££F t _on the Institute for Tr^jning in Librarianshlp _a t 
G r a duote 5 chop 1_ o f Li b r ar y S t ud II eg t Qli^SL^ s JLEiLjyLj? i ^^^s t_ IV 'I 
to Hay 1972. Honolulu: Hawaii University * Graduate School of Library 
Studies* 1972, 116pp. ED 090 911, 

The Institute involved 31 participants (21 working librarians and 10 
st udents) in a two-seine ster program which began in August s 1971* The 
rationale behind the program was that the problems of providing library 
service n a pluralistic society are problems of inter-group snd 
e r os £~ eu 1 1 <j ra 1 communication* Some of the unique features of the 
institute weref training sessions conducted by the University's Center 
for Cross-Cultural Training and Research, an introduction to field 
experience with social agencies and social programs through the 
Graduate School of Social Work, and the involvement of library students 
and working librarians in a single* program emphasising cooperative 
group experience and group awareness* Although the institute was 
judged a success* and did produce significant changes in participants, 
it was not fole that library school training was the best method of 
continuing education for librarians. 
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Katz, Ruth M. , and John, Jane Training of Libr ary Personnel t n_Ronote Areas, Washingtons 
D.CiU, S, Department of Health V Education and Keif a re, 1975^ 

The ACCESS videotape series is a means of approach to batter library 
service in small towns. Designed as continuing education for the 
staffs of public libraries in rural communities of the Rocky Mountain 
states, this series of sixteen videotapes attempts to highlight net/ trends 
in librarianship and to promote tlrj sharing of ideas among librarians* 
The aeries wac produced under a grant from the U. 5, Office of Education 
and the project took place at the graduate School of Librarianship at th 
University of Denver, It took advantage of, satellite linkages capabilities 
to provide continuing education for professional librarins in new concepts 
and natters of conuuon interest , and was conceived not as a nanns of 
teaching technical library skills ? but as a way to share ideas and solutions 
to common library problems—a way to update library staffs on current 
t rends fron which they might otherwise feel isolated, Methods and procedures 
in producing the tapes surveyed the content and software utilized, 
committee and field inputs series content 3 and individual program content; 
production techniques , staff ing and equipment* evaluations and dissemination 
activities and results* Conclusions were that there is a definite need 
for library continuing education materials which share ideas and seek 
solutions to common problems. Production costs and recommendations 
conclude the report, with the latter including suggestions for the 
production of other audio/ video packages* 



Knox, Allen, "Continuing Education for LJ brary Prac t itioners , " Illinois 
Lij^rarais 7h (6) (June 1974) 432-4 36, 

Those who plan programs of continuing education in librarianship may 
learn from the experience of other fields such as teaching* social 
work. Jaw, nursing, and administration, Continuing education for 
library practitioners shares with continuing education in other 
professional fields the following characteristics t 1) the central i ty 
, (to maintaining one's professional status) of a high level of knowledge; 
2) the complexity of this professional knowledge; 3) the high level 
of verbal facility required in the professions; 4) the demand of 
.professionals for excellence in content, personnel and methods of 
^ those who conduct continuing education programs; 5) competing demands 
ir on time and 6) ability to pay f:or highly effective educational programs, 
A good sample of examples of continuing education in other fields 
are f olive d by a program for conducting continuing education, including 
six elements: 1) content (span of existing opportunities in the field); 
2) needs (identification of gapB between present and desired compe- 
tencies) ; 3) objectives (standards established among peers); 4) activ- 
ities (gaining new experiences) ; 6) benefits (to participating individuals 
and their organisations), A wide variety of settings for continuing 
education and » ways in which colleges and associations could collabor- 
ate are indicated. The challenge is to provide the leadership that 
will create programs of continuing education for librarianship that 
arc really effective, 
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Koenker, Robert H. Status of Sixth-Year Prosram sjjgadlnfl 

to a Degree or Certificate, (Muncie, Ball State University , 1^75 J 
12 pp, MS 

A survey of 371 Institutions offering graduate degree 
programs reveals that the number of institutions offering 
sixth year degree programs has increased significantly 
from 18 in 1957 to 114 in 1975 (the number of sixth^ 
year certificate prograois has recently declined)' with 
approximately 15,000 sixth year degrees granted in the 
last decade, Educational Specialist was month the most 
commonly used sixth year degree title, while Certificate 
of Advanced Study was among the most * commonly used sixth year 
certificate title (d,000 sixth year certificates being 
granted in the last 10 years), The vast majority of 
institutions offering such programs are off the opinion 
that there is a legitimate place in graduate education 
for such programs/ Only a small minority (12%)* of the 
institutions not offering such programs rated them 
unfavorably* 



Liesener, James W* H A Systematic Planning Process for Media Programs— 
Continuing Education Workshops As a Vehicle for Development and 
Dissemination, 1 ' Proceedings of CLENE Assembly, Palmer House, 
Chicago, 1976, 

Increased competition for budgetary resources and increased 
complexity of media programs makes more systematic planning 
mandatory. Author reviews nine-step planning process, invol- 
ving the articulation of client service options, the assess- 
ment of users, staff and administrators as to current services 
and priorities, the analysis of resources to accomplish 
specific kinds of service outputs and the communication of 
this analysis to all, the reallocation of resources and 
Institution of operational changes, followed by a continuing 
evaluation of the program* Most effective method of conduc- 
ting forty workshops fd^r over 1,000 media personael has 
been the use of simulation and interaction methods* Five 
references, 

Martin, Jess A. ''University of Tennessee Postgraduate Training Program 

for Science Librarians A Six Year Review. 11 Bulletin of the 
Medical Libr ary Association 6 1 (October, 1973), 396-399* 
Responses of twenty-five graduate trainees at the University 
of Temflessee Medical Units are analysed. Experience with 
clinical research and the opportunity to cooperate in developing 
authoritative and needed systematic surveysproved very valuable 
to the librarians, and enlarged their employmnt opportunities, 
t The advisors, each of whom provided desk spice, equipment 
and time for counselling to his/ber trainee, also profited 
through greater awareness of the library's services and 
facilities * and better information on new program and subject 
developments. Sixteen references* 
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■fc-ycrs, Margaret, "Mandatory Continuing Education: Dllamrn^s and Proypects 
fur Pruffaslonals, 1 ' CLE^^honge 1,3 (March 1976) 10-11. 

General objectives o£ the Coherence held in Chicago Feb. 26-27 includud 
considering the various approaches toward mandatory continuing education 
by the various professions, Alan Knox 1 s summary of the main issues 
which emerged included: the responsibility of professions and the public 
in regard to professional competence; the responsibility of program 
planners to clarify the competencies needed; the distinction between 
legislation and education, that legislation can centralize effort without 
guaranteeing improvement of services, can discourage the variety of 
programs presently underway voluntarily; that problems of assessing 
performance would remain oven after legislation; that pcrf otmanco 
measurement should pertain to members of a profession, and that the 
basic componenets of an effective program development are the same 
regardless of sponsors, Michigan legislation, sponsored by physicians, 
was explained , and the difficulty of measuring professional competencies 
was discussed. It was indicated that universities should contribute 
their resources to developing methodologies to identify professional 



Michael, Mary Ellen, "Planning and Evaluating the Library System Services 
in Illinois Using the CIPF Model" in Proceedings of GLENE Assembly 
Palmer House, Chicago, 1976 * 

Included in a^nianual developed by the Library Research Center of the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign is the CIPF planning 
evaluation method developed by the Evaluation Center of Ohio 
State in 1971-72. As a framework to guide thinking it ensures the 
analytic approach by requiring planners to answer essential questions 
and to make specific judgments at key points in the planning pro- 
cess, e.g. , (CONTEXT) who are the users? their needs?. (INPUT) How 
will we implement the specified objectives? (PROCESS) Are we meeting 
the specified objectives or are there other unintended outcomes? 
(PRODUCT) Have the objectives and performance expectations been 
reached? Should we continue, modify or terminate the project? 
The six systems of Illinois state libraries, in their first five- 
year plan, are using only the first step, the CONTEST phase,. 

Rogers, A, Robert, r? Report on Sixth-Year Programs in the United 
Status, (Kent, Ohio/ Kent State University, 1975) 6pp. 

A survey of twenty-three ALA-accredited library schools 
with post-master's programs other than doctoral revealed 
a wide variety of names for . such 

programs but unanimous consent that the paim purposes of 
these programs are: 1* specialization beyond M.L.S. ; 
2* continuing education, and tnany also added "preparation 
for administration. 11 There was a wide variety of require- 
ments in regard to admission (except in regard to the 
master's degree or its equivalent in library science or a 
closely related field), in regard to residency requirements ,and 
curricular requirements, with the general picture emerging 
that great flexibility in choice of courses generally is 
designed to meat specific individualized educational goals. 
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Horoka, Marguerite C. Library Legislation is for Spec i al Librar iaiiH Too ■» 

New York: Engineering Societies Libr-ry. Paper presented at the Special 
Library Association Annual Meeting, Ontario, Canada, June 1974. 7pp. 
ED 098 9 35, 

Library legislation af foots all types of libraries, including special 
libraries, A good example is found in the New York State legislation for 
Reference and Research Library Resources Systems , in which public, business, 
industrial, hospital, college , university and historical society libraries 
are organized into nine regional councils. The 1974 New York legislative 
program provided for union lists of serials and newspapers, a bibliographic 
data center, statewide delivery systems, materials preservation, access to 
materials by scholars, workshops, continuing education, programs , collection 
development, and reference services. The Special Libraries Association 
should form a legislative committee to work with other library legislative 
committers at the national levsl to influence legislation on services , 
funding, intellectual freedom and obscenity issues, and copyright, 



Weaver f Barbara F. Program "Planning is the Name of the Game i Hnal Rgoort 
Fi r s t ¥eqr Proj ect , CLASH Central Massachusetts Library Adminis^ 
t rat ion Simulation Project, 1976. 

CLASP (Central Ites* Library Administration Simulation Project) 
was a x*esearch project intended to develop and test a simulation 
model that would enable public library personnel to learn and 
practice skills of negotiation, decision-making , budgeting and 
program planning* A model was developed and tested in a four- 
day workshop series with 21 participants representing large 
and small libraries, wealthy and poor communities, library 
administrators, supportive staff, and trustees, The project 
jpet two of its threa objectives , in that participants did learn 
skills of program planning and budgetings and that the model does 
provide a rewarding and enjoyable way for people to learn these 
skills. The third objective, to update the content and quality 
of continuing education curricula, awaits further refinement 
of the model for its achievement* Recornmendations for 
improvement s in the model 0 include greater attention to having 
participants develop performance measures for self-evaluation 
of their programs and greater emphasis on the relationships 
between community development and formulation of library goals 
and objectives. Nevertheless, the project has developed a 
model that combines the aspects of meeting conmiunity demands, 
preparing and justifying program and budget requests, and 
critically evaluating program success in a strictly training 
environment which is both open and entertaining. 
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WEbster, Duane E. "The Staff Development Implications of Management 
by ' Self-Study , M Proceedings of C1ENE Assembly, Palmer Rouse, 
Chicago, 1976 

Mgmaeggjgnt Review and Analysis Program (MRAP) developed by the 
Office of University Library" Management STudies (0M5) includes 
W components; a procedural mcthodolosy for conducting the 
analysis of management practices and a conceptual framework 
to assist in evaluation* The principle work group is a study 
team, which organizes a series of Staff task forces, to study 
. the management functions of planning, policies, budgets, manage- 
ment information systems, organization, supervision % staff 
development, personnel, and executive leadership. The study 
normally takes one year, wit* a second year devoted to the 
implementation of study results, The application of MRAP 
also generally invblves a group of three or mope libraries working 
through a program- on roughly the same schedule. ' Author includes 
a review of common barriers to managment review" and what is 
needed to overcome these, if staff development— a critical 
prerequisite of performance improvement" is to i^e achieved.* , 



5,2, STATEWIDE PROGRAMS 



California FuMic_Llbrnry Systems; A Comprehensive Review with Guidelines 
• for the Next Decade/ June 1975, Los Angelas: Peat Marwick Mitchell 
& Co/ s pp. 13/1-13*13, 

Assuming that the quality of library service is based primarily on 
the 1 quality of library personnels this study notes instances where 
seiaff development programs at both the local and intermediate levels 
could improve the quality of public library service in California 
public library systems, The 2-3 percent of public library funds 
■ spent on staff development; in California is judged to be clearly 
insufficient, there is, moreover, no long-range plan to ensure 
responsiveness to fill needs or to focus on implementation of future 
requirements. The study recommends a statewide staff development 
committee to foster and coordinate library continuing education dn 
California* operating under such assumptions as the following, 
recommended by the ALA statement on Library Education and Manpower; 
"Continuing education is essential for all library personnel , < 
professional and supportive* whether they remain within a position 
category or ar«i preparing to move Into a higher one. n Formal and 
informal learning opportunities, interdisciplinary in nature, and 
planned cooperatively by the libraries 1 personnel for whom they 
, - are In tended should- be based on an assessment of library user needs, 
Includes a recommended planning process chart 
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Davis, Kay, "Continuing Education in ^tisaouri s ^, Illinois Libraries 
[ 56 ¥ 6 (June, 1974) 462-47 1, - 



Continuing education f ^librarians in Missouri first- 
moved onto a statewide Wis in the late WSO's., following 
the Library Services ActNof 1956V Funds to finance an 
educational program for personnel in public libraries ^serving 
rural populations were approved in 1958. Administrative 
details for workshops were handled by the Missouri State 
Library, staffed by Rutgers University Library School, 
and the University of Illinois Library School* and held on 
the University of Missouri campup, Trustees institutes 
were held as "Governor's Conferences'* s other institutes 
for Administrative Librarians war conducted by the University 
of Missduri library school, The Missouri Association of 
School Librarians sponsors several workshops for school ^ ' 
librarins each year. Workshops in management techniques 
sponsored toy the* Junior Member § Round TAble, workshops in 
behalf of the disadvantaged or isol helil by the <? 

Outreach Committee of the Missouri Library Association 
Library Education and Manpower Comxnittee^ and workshops for 
youth have* been oth&r features, Among, various in-service 
programs theSt. L^j ^ubU^Ubj^li^njIg^out f for 

wilfi^lates^tocations, topics, directors and participants 
complete the study. 



r, David. Report of the Advisory Commit tee on_ Plann ing for the Academic 
Libraries of Neyr York State 1973, Albany; New York State Education 
Department Division of- Library 'Development , 1973, 51pp. ED 086 194, 

In 1971 an advisory committee was charged with developing guidelines 
for planning the integration and utilisation of academic library 
resources in New York. State for the period up to 1990, Their report 
discusses the general | problems and possibilities of library cooperation 
in general and specifically as they relate to New York State, /Topics 
covered include: equitable distribution * f effort* cooperative 
acquisitions, joint B library storage % facsmilie transmission # ^ibrary 
labor sharing* data centers, nonprint information services ? scfpntlnuinr 
education programs for librarians* and instruction in library/ use , 
Major Recommendations are given for the role of the State* Educate 
Department and the individual libraries in effecting Junctional and 
economical cooperation • 



Lincisey Elisabeth, "Continuing -Education in Michigan V V 
Il linois Libraries » 56, 6 (juris, 1974) 459-462. 



Workshops „etmdufeed in Michigan for library personnel 
are reviewed* Three two day conferences on reaching out 
to Che Black aomnufiity , to the Spanish speaking* and 
to the American Indian revealed few librarians 
were of fering s outreaeh programs* Realism in children's 
books , (Nancy Drew aeries) aroused positive 

and negative reactions, in another workshop, Life- 
long learning ' the theme of the entire year $f 
1973 in some programs, University workshops at the 
U of M or WMU on comminleationSp popular law, 
public strategies of njanageinent * references and 
reading for fun are among other examples cited* 



Lindsay, E. "State Library Program in Continuing Education, 11 Michigan 
Librarian 41 (Fail, 1974) 6-7. 



As specialist in continuing education in the Michigan Department 
of Education State Library Services, the author previews here 
the plans flor the workshops on censorship f school media Supervision, 
school libraries, services to the blind and physically handicapped, 
" " %h¥^lifefttennlal~iiird'lnterllbr*.iry-^oo9eratlon;------ • - - 

Shubert, Joseph, Continuing Education, in Ohio, 11 Illinois Libraries 
,56, 6 (June, 1974) 471^476. 

\ 

In 1972 Ohio spent $58 million for salaries for its librarians $ 
or 49% of its total literary biidget^ 1% of this same budget went to 
meeting the continuing education needs of its library personnel, 
96 workshops* institutes , seminars and eonfereneee wece 

conducted for more than 4,000 p eras one f funded largely by State Library 
and LSCA funds. One-fourth of the §essions were in* the fiedl of 
adioinistration or inanagement ; in-service training sessions on selection 
of materials and on ref prance materials and services* for nearly half 
of the rest. The Ohio Library Association has cooperated with the 
State Library ofOHio to sponsor most^f these* Case WEstern BEserve 
University and Kent State University schools have taken increased; 
responsibility for continuing education also in recent years. The 
Department of Library Science at Bowling Green State University has 
made major contributions to continuing education for coimunity 
librarians through a number of programs -undertaken with State 

. Library /ssistanea, 3he Intergovernmental Personnel Act (IGPA) of 1972 
has. provided Ohio with a vastly ei^anded training program for 
govenuBent personnel at all levels* The publication of the OLA 
STandards for Public 1 Libraries of Hhio in 1969 and 1970 gave, as 
a srinisuia 40 hours per year of in-service training for each 
professional, subprofessional and clerical staff member* * LSG4 
grants have totaled nearly $2 18,000 since 1967 for forty- four workshops 

: on ruch subjects as p l^imln g-p ro gr amming-b ud get in g systems for 

libraries, cable television/ applications for libraries, institutional 
library services 3 libsrary automation, and management by objectives* 
~ Moee than 200 Ohio librarians are noW among the alumni of the 
Library Executive Development Program presented annually since 
19&9 by Miami University/ Responsibility for continuing education 105 
was asaigttid by the State library Board's Adfctaory Council on ; i 

? Fediral Library Program ^recently to the individual $/ Mo individual 



oft, / 

/ 

. j ■ / 

Tyer, Travis, "Continuing EDucation for tlbrariaashtp in Illinois," 
Illin ois Lib rar ies 5 6, 6 (June, 1974) 442.-454. / 

This comprehensive review of the Vide variety of continuing 
education activities sponsored in Illinois indicates that 

* t , . - developing the .skills 

I of the staffs of alghteen iibWry systems (established 

by the Illinois Library Systems Act of 1965) ranks as a 

| high priority in actuality as vail as in principle. Education 

and training activities in, jtllinoia 1966-1970 /are reviewed 
and illustrated by tables before more recent/efforts are 

considered* Among many workshops^ the 19^4 spring workshop 
on "New Measures of Library Effectiveness'* fjbaBuring Or, Ellen 

i Altman was cited as especially effective* Alio reviewed are 

the efforts of Illinois library associatioips and of library 
schools, where special efforts have been raAde to aecomniodata 
class sehedulings to allow employed students to participates 

> (These courses remain heavily credit-oriented*)* Survey does 

not include activities of library and media personnel employed 
in schools nor those employed in academijfc institutions; nor 

; is there any coverage of the activities /car jfied on by libraries 

to meet the ne^ds of their own staff me/fnbers (except those of 

i the Illinois State Libraries), Raeoiraniridations for future planning 

include emphasising more the needs of /the library cotmnunity 
at large rather than those of special/ libraries; including 
all levels of / library employees i finding w^ays and means to 
build incentive In trustees and staii members to participate 
and to profit from these activities*/ 



/ • 




ED093361 IBU008«» .. 
Continuing Education, 
Ty e r # Travis £*, Ed. 
^^^^XROTS^SWte ETBrary, Springfield. 
Publ* Date : Jun 7« Not#? 7Sp. 

Available troa: Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois 62756 

IPRS Price KF-J0.7b BC-13.32 FLOB P0STA6B 
\ Descriptors! Annotated Bibliographies/ Externa! Degree Programs/ 
\»lnserviee Progra«s/ *librariani/ library Associations/ *Library 
Education/ Nonprofessional Personnel/ *Prof essional Continuing 
Id^catJLon/ Program Coordination/ program Descriptions/ State Libraries 
/ *5tate Programs 

identifiers: Illinois/ Michigan/ Bissottri/ Ohio/ Wisconsin 

Ideas are presented oh current practices in the continuing education 
oi library personnel in the axdwestern United States, with mo%m 
eaphasis on the role of state libraries and library associations* 
Allan B- Knox, Director of the Off lee of Continuing Education and 
Public Services, University of Illinois at tfrba&a-Chaapaign, 
contributes the lead article on the philosophical and theoretical 
aspects oi continuing education for librarianship. Allie Beth Martin, 
Director, T u 1 s a -c x t y -Co un ty Library Systea, contributes a aodel for a 
coordinated progirap for all library personnel and involving all 
relevrii** agencies and organizations* One other area that has great 
poteiitAai as the new thrust toward individualized instruction* *h# 
article on Lincoln opmn University discusses the progras in Illinois* 
Other articles focus ©n current activities in five »idvestern 
stat^ ^—Illinois , Hissowri, Ohio, Hichigan* and Wisconsin* The final 
az^icle is a selected annotated bibliography on continuing education 
%ibb tL gate, citing books* periodicals? and EBIC docusents. 
fAuthor/SL) 
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Younger, J. "Continuing Education Scene in Wisconsin, sl Illinois Libraries 
56 (June, 1974) 476-479. 

The first step in long-range planning for Wisconsin's library 
personnel needs was taken in January, 1974 s with the appointment 
of a Steering Committee and Task Force on Library Manpower and 
Education to determine library personnel requirements in the 
state for 1975-1985, to determine library education resources in 
degree programs and continuing education programs* to develop 
recommendations concerning library education programs, and concerning 
certification requirements for library personnel, and to develop 
a to del for continuous updating of information about personnel 
needs , library education and certification. Various institutes 
in 1973-74 , most of them one day sessions, were held on current 
issues, A. new communication concept! Educational Telephone Network 
(ETN) involves the use of open-air telephone lines allowing 
N participants to hear and question guest speakers from across the 
country, with outlets in libraries, hospitals, county courthouses 
as well as on university campuses, dealing with; basic library 
management * service to the agin and to children, assistancfe to 
trustees* ehureh/synagoge lib rarins , , school/medis? Racialists, 
health science librarians, etc, Wisconsin school librarians 
witha bachelor's degree are required £0 earn six r.re&iM within 
a five year cycle; librarians with a master's decree ire given 
salary increments based on participation in cont-Kuing education 
pro grains, but "iany public librarians have difficulty arranging 
for released time to attend classjes, seminars or institutes* 
Few public libraries have an incentive program for encouraging 
staff to continue formal or informal education* Yet many 
public librarians make individual sacrifices of personal time 
and money to participate in various programs offered, 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, Division for Library Services, 
Final Repo rt of the TAsk Force on Library Xtonpower and Education to 
the Coun cil on Library Development . Madison, Wis". June, 1975."" 

A Survey of heads of campus-based library/media education programs 
shovmd that continuing education programs are specially needed for 
library administrators ; in areas of participatory management * working 
with unions, dealing with government agencies , and justifying budgets* 
Continuing education was shown to be considered Important for all types 
of librarians, but especially public librarians* At least half of the 
persons employed in libraries or media centers, with professional education 
beyond the bachelor's level, favor some sort of continuing education 
as a prerequisite for promotion to positions at a higher level* 
A majority of persons at every I, vel believe that the library, media 
center, or institution of which it is a part should provide or participate 
in a regular program of in-service training designed to meet staff 
development needs, 70% agreed leaves at absencr should be granted 
for appropriate formal study, but fwer than half felt that 
tuition should be paid in such instances* Administrators of all types 
appear to give higher weight to continuing education as a qualification 
for promotion or salary advancement than do staff members, Local 
or system-based staff development programs are highly regarded by all- 
attendance at workshops (with expenses paid) is especially popular. 

(See pp. 41-8, 67-8, 74-5) 
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PROGRAMS IN OTHER FIELDS 



5,3,1. ENGINEERING 



Babcock, Daniel L ? !, B* 8. and M,S, Programs in Engineering Management , 51 
Enginee ring Education , 64 (November, 1973) 101-104, 

The engineering management program at the University of Missouri 
Rolla began as -an interdisciplinary program in 1965 and has 
developed a mature philosophy of the role of a university 
department of engineering management and its relationship with 
other disciplines* Many of the students at Holla are technical 
-people who wish to remain connected with technology f hut who 
wish to grow Into some management application of technology* 
About 13Z of them already possess an H.S, in engineering or 
science. Requirements of the graduate Master of Science 
program are detailed after those for the undergraduate* 
The Department believes that engineering management programs 
of this type will find growing acceptance and will occupy an 
established position in the engineering career field. 



Biedenbach, Joseph "Industrial Video Tape Applications. to the 
Continuing Engineering STudies Programs,' 1 IEEE_Trayisafctipps 
on Education s 13 (November, 19*10)'* 186- J 89, 

An, industrial training program designed to bring continuing 
engineering educational programs to several thousand engineers 
is described^ the plants are distributed in a wide geographical 
area* the courses on a flexible time schedule ^ using a 
practicing engineer's time effectively and efficiently, 
while using good teaching and learning techniques, Using 
video tape as the teaching media and supplementing this with 
textbooks, especially adapted study guide materials, visual 
aids designed for TV presentation^ and an associate instructor 
at the plant location to act as a resource* a successful 
engine©rift^par«©ftfmt^4^ has been developed 

economically that can be used at,, any plant location. 
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Bradley, Francis % "Projects and Federal Relations » H Engineer ing Education 
63 (Novafaber, 1972) 89-90. 



After questioning present policy of granting federal funds only to 
accredited institutions, the Continuing Education Studies Division 
of ASEE is developing a proposal for a national study that could 
become the basis for needed reforaj in continuing engineering 
edutation* after reaching a consensus on these points* 1* eertifica^ 
tion of continuing educational courses and crediting units is needed; 
2, Course credits in the form of transferable, certified, continuing 
educational units are also needed \ 3, standards of admission must be 
flexible and academically respectable; 4, the use of advanced educational 
technology needs to be made available universally; 5, there should be 
an independent, national center for coordination and communication 
serving all the above needs, 



Goldberg, Edward D,, and Gray, Irwin,. ''Management Development for 

the Practicing Engineer, " En gineerin g Education 64 (November, 1973), 
105-107, — 

The industrial management program at the Polytechnic Institute of 
New York has been offering a successful program for a master's of 
business administration to students wishing to negotiate a career 
change from straight technical work to management=oriented work* 
The curriculum makes adjustment to correct deficiencies in the 
background of the students, while building on the strengths* 
Quantitative models are recognized as inappropriate since managers 
must often deal with non-quantifiable factors, and since almost 
all participants have had almost no background in the behavioral 
sci ences . 



Kat2, Israel, ''Factors Affecting the Choice of Instructors for Continuing 

Engineering Studies Programs, 11 in C ES Directors Handbook , ed. Frederick 
Burgwardt and Joseph M. Biedenbnch, Washington, D,C* t American Society 
for Engineering Education, Continuing Engineering Studies liivision 3 
1975, pp. 115-120. 

Various needs of engineers which require continuing education are 
reviewed, together with factors which often motivate engineers to 
want continuing education, Ten criteria by which continuing education 
can be measured are given. The advantages and disadvantages of short- 
courses vs. stretch-but courses, of in-plant courses and live-in 
courses, or remote classes and mid-career programs are discussed- Five 
criteria for selecting instructors for such courses are listed. Factors 
which encourage faculty to engage In continuing education courses are 
itemized, as are those which discourage such participation* Factors 
enccuiraging those employed in industry to want to teach in such' courses 
are also listed, as are those which inhibit such activity. An analysis 
of the participants in th? Continuing Engineering Studies Program at 
Northeastern University concludes the study* 
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Kat^» Israel, "New Horizons in Engineering , ,f in CES Directors Handbook, ed« 
Frederick Burgwardt and Joseph M f Biedenbach, Washington, D , C , : 
American Society for Engineering Education, Continuing Engineering 
Studies Division, 1975, pp. 179-184, 



Outlines the trends in engineering practice and education^ 
the demands for nobility ; the new enginearing frontiers in 
all the various fields; ^future probable devt- lopments in the 
management of engineers, in the interrelationships of engineering to 
science and the community* Savon posted readings. 



KagMMki, I,. 1* at al. "A University-Industry Approach to 

Continuing Education for EnginserSp'V IEEE Transactions on 
Education, E-18, 3 (August, 1975) 155-158. 

A cooperative university-industry approach to satisfying 
continuing education needs for engineers is presented, e 
The effort involves the Department of Electrical Engineering 
at the University of Maine and Fairchlld Semiconductor f 
South Portland, Maine* Due to the distance of the 
center of science and engineering education from the industry, 
a program has been set up which, includes courses offered in- 
house at Pairehild via closed^circuit TV, a commuting professor, 
and Fairchlld engineers who have qualified for admission to 
Che graduate faculty. A unique semester on campus grants the 
studerlt^engineer a paid industrial sabbatical* Degree candidatia 
culminate cheir M,3,E.E, program with a work* related thesis, 
The in -house courses, which are specifically designed to meet 
the joint requirements of the student and the industry, are 
open to all engineers, whether degree candidates or not* 



Kriegel, Monroe W. "1972 FEANI/UNE5CG World Seminar on Continuing 

Education of Engineers, 11 Engineering Education , 63 (toy, 197i3) 
605-606, „ 

The first World Seminar on Continuing Education of Engineers 
was held in Helsinki, Finland, August 21-24, 1972, marking 
the ''coming of age" of continuing education for engineers .Conclu^ 
sions and recommendations of this seminar included the 
recognition of continuing education for engineers as necessary 
not only for them but for the improvement of the conditions 
unrler which people live, Engineers aeed not only to keep 
ir formed of technical developments, but need also to change 
their job from time to time, An international working group 
to be established by UNESCO was called for, thf meeting of 
engineers from throughout the world, and the free exchange of 

information on continuing education for engineers. Thirteen 
resolutions spelled out the details of these recomendatioos , 
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Smith, David B, "Graduate Engineering Management With Flexible Options/ 1 
Bnjrfrmaerlnff Education , Vol 64 (Nobeiober* 1973) pp* 108-111* 

Braxel University^ graduate program in engineering management 
and its objectives are explained- The major objectives arei 
1) to provide academe training in the management area for the 
technical graduate moving into a management position; 2) to 
. , provide a program which is academically sound and stands alone, 
yet takes advantage of the university resources* 3) to be 
financially viable and self-sufficient* Academic requirements, 
major area courses sequence, thesis or research, general execu- 
tives and major course A options are given, which Include 
courses in major information systems and interdisciplinary group! 
There is no conflict at Brexel between the conventional M.B.A*. 

progrAs and* the engineering management programs, and 
the author explains the reasons why. 



5.3.2, law 



Jergen, Kenneth W, lf A Report on Continuing Legal Education in Massachusetts/ 1 
Massachusetts taw Quarterly 59 (1974-1975), 367-374* 

Law schools have generally not become involved in the education of 
practicing lawyers in Massachusetts, as elsewhere (ewept for 
Harvard^ two-week seminar programs and Boston University's graduate 
tax .program). Before 1969 the two bar associations in the state that 
_seong«ed^_^ Massachusetts 
~"~ Bar Association (MBA) and the Boston Bar Association (BBA) , In 1969 
an independent non-profit corporation was organised for the purpose 
of carrying out the responsibilities of the two bar associations for 
continuing legal education, named the Massachusetts Continuing Legal 
Education, Inc. (MCLE), with representatives of the two associations* 
MCLE is now a viable, financially independent entity, recognised aH one 
of the batter continuing legal education organisations in the country. 
MCLE f a handbooks are in constant use in the law officer of the state; 
it is now developing programs and cassette tapes s which will become 
available for audio and video instrumenti in law libraries throughout 
the, state. Stations WGBH and WGBY (in Boston and Springfield) aw 
pranging to show MCLE .legal education programs* The movement for 
making continuing legal education mandatory has gained momentum in 
12 states, and MCtE will presumably play an important role in connection 
with educational requirements entailed in recertif ieation and 
specialisation* v 
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Gold, Neil, "Continuing Legal Education* A New Direction, 1 * Ot^awji^Law 
Review 7 (Winter , 1975) , 62-84, 

It is recognised that legal education is a lifetime, process , yet 
it has taken the throat of government intervention to stimulate 
various initiatives to promote legal education* The history of 
continuing legal educations originated in the United States, is 
reviewed, with the view that it is inevitable given the trend 
toward specialisation* Still more cooperative effort is - 
recognised as the great need, together with the correlation of 
information with other disciplines such as sociology, psychology, 
and psychiatry, Canadian law associations and universities do not 
yet communicate with one another; more collaborative effort such 
as that exemplified between the University of Denver and the 
Colorado bar associations is what is needed* The development of 
a law center in Ontario is urged. 



Jnnof sky, Leonard S, ''Should a Lawyers License to Practice Be Good for 
Life? 11 Calif ornia State Ba^c Journal 48 (March-April 1973), 121-125, 

A Senate resolution* in the California legislature in 1971 called 
on the Snate Bar to file with the Senate Committee a plan for 
continuing education for lawyers* Since then the state legislature 
has enacted a bill authorizing the renewal of licenses for dentists 
upon the completion of 80 hours of acceptable continuing education; 
a similar proposal has been made for aceountatns by the California 
State Board of Accounting, The California State Bar has since # 
authorized a voluntary pilot program of three years, to be followed 
by relicensing in five-year periods dependent on compliance with 
minimum standards of continuing, education. Formal and informal 
methods of education are being tested; the formal including programs 
by accredited agencies or institutions, the informal— unaccredited 
educational programs such as conventions* 



Kenison, Frank R. "The Continuing Contribution of Bobert A* Leflar to the 
Judicial Education of Appellate Judges, 11 Arkansas Law Review 25 
(Summer, 1971), 95-104. 

Several Justices of the Supreme Court of the Unitec: States and other 
outstanding justices pay homage to^ the man who begfii the Appellate 
Judges Seminar at the New York University School of Law, a position 
he still holds. The New York Seminar has resulted in other forms 
of continuing education for judges in Alabama, California, and'the 
Pacific Northwest* Professor Leflar is rated as the outstanding 
judicial educator for appellate judges in the United States, 
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Kornblum, Guy 0. "A Model for Post-J.D, Specialty Education," Trial 8 
(1972) 39-40. 

The first joint civil advocacy program for lawyers, held in Hastings, College ! - 
of the Law and co-sponsored by the College and the Waejrican Trial Lawyers 
Association brought 400 lawyers to Hastings from 40 states. All lectures, 
demon st rations and panels were videotaped. The National College of 
Advocay, as it was called, is a major step toward post-J.D, degree specialty 
training, part of California's efforts toward developing courses and standards 
for certification. Specific proposed requirements for certification are 
discussed, to achieve or to„-malntain competency in the field of advocacy. 
A questionnaire sent to participants showed many came as either solo 
practitioners or were practicing with small attorneys' offices and 
medium size firms. There was a roughly even distribution of persons from 
different age groups, a bare majority of persons came from large cities, 
a significant number from rural and suburban* 'communities? Five references. 



Miller, John T. "CLE for the Government Lawyer; The Proposed Federal 
Administrative Justice Center," Administrative Law Reytgw, 24 
(1972) 355-362. 

A proposed Federal Administrative Justice Center would be responsible 
for encouraging and supporting continuing legal education for .lawyers 
employed by the federal government. S.597," proposed by Senator Edward 
M Kennedy and Senator Charles McC.Mathlas, grew out of recommendations 
of the American Bar Association and the Administrative Conference of the 
United States. Administrative and currleular aspects of the proposed 
center are explained, and some of the benefits. 



Miller, V John T. "The Education and Development of Administrative Law 
Judges," Admin i s t r a t ive Law Review , 25 (Winter 1973) 1-7. 

Author advocates the institution of continuing legal education for 
administrative law ludges similar to that provided for newly-appointed 
• federal judges (Federal Judicial, Center) for state and municipal judges 
(National College for State Trial Judges at .the University of Nevada) 
and for local judges at the Academy of the Judiciary formed in New 
York in 1967. Good administrative, process needs continuing legal, education 
to meet present and new challenges, needs forums where problems may be 
discussed with understanding and courage, and it needs intelligent criticism 
and none d?f these can be effected without cooperative efforts! nor will 
they endure without institutional review. 
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Parker, Douglas H. ''Periodic Recertif ication of Lawyers: A Comparative 
Study of Programs for Maintaining Professional Competence > M Utah 
Law Review, Summer 1974 s pp. 463-490, . 



Stephenson, Raymond C, "Continuing Legal Education 111 , Kentucky State Bar 
Journal, 35 (January, 1971) 45-47. 

After a brief discussion of five dimensions of continuing legal / 
e education and the practical advantages of some sort of apprenticeship 
as a form of it* the author laments the discontinuance of the latter 
practice in the Louisville area as unfortunate. 



Tamm, Edward A* M Advocacy Can Be Taught— the N.JUT.A. Way, 11 
American Bar Association Journal 59 (June 1973) 625-626. 

The origin and successful launching of the program by the National 
Institute for Trial Advocacy at Boulder, Colorado s is described 
by one of its participants; 1 a four week intensive program with 
the primary emphasis bn learning by doing* proving that advocacy 
can be taught, I 



Voorhees, Theodore, "Quality Control in the Law Firms The Partners" The 
\ ' Practical Lawyer, Vol, 18, No. 4, (April 1972) pp, 35-40- 

The most spectacular and expensive legal mistakes are likely to 
be marid by older lawyers^ this, at the summons by tha Securities 
and Exchange Commission of some law "offices* should be a reminder 
that senior, .partners of a law firm need need continuing learning, 
Quality control should imply no major advice t decision, legal 
document or other law office work should gain final form or leave 
an office without the concurrence of at least -a second partner* 
Weekly office or department meetings, or team meetings, also 
furnish educational opportunities for participants. Continuing 
legal education on a systematic basis would suggest one partner 
should be assigned the duty of monitoring all CLE program announce- 
ments; wide participation of the members of an office in the 
conduct of CLE programs s and various self ^regulating methods such 
as going to the text of the law itself, maintaining 4 desk book 
of decisions, kept up to date, keeping consultant lists, etc, 
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Welkin, Paul A, f, A Better Way to Kmp Lawyers Competent , M Am£Ii£M..JS£ 
Association Journal 61 (Mary 1975) , 574-578 . 

The* movement toward mandatory legal continuing education is traced^ 
through the states, and the consumer movement is seen also as seeking 
legal conesLteiu^-. JU&..ci£ed- in j^v?** * of a mandatory system 
is the Code of Professional ReSp - : '- v -J ■ * Canon 6 t The history of 
recent continuing ^uc^;.^, o ^aced from the period following 

World War II; nostadmiss-f -jh ^>>.v education is conducted professionally 
now In two-thirds cf the ^Va^s ,but only a relatively small portion 
of "the' bar participates in depth in these educational opportunities, 
Yet rulings" of estate supreme courts, e.g. those of Iowa and Wisconsin 
citr continuing legal education as urgently needed for the competent 
practice of law. In lieu of mandatory legal continuing education, 
the author proposes as more effective and beneficial a monitoring 
* ■ system operated by the bar to investigate complaints of incompetence 
and to prescribe and require remedial measures- The advantages of 
such a systeri would be that it would be selective and better designed 
to meet specific needs"; i£f would improve and preserve the integrity 
of continuing legal education programs; it would tend to inhibit 
incompetence practice; it would advance the relations of the bar to 
the public; it would be more likely to improve legal services than a # 
blanket mandatory law- ^ 



5,3,3. NURSING 



klkon Norma, "Continuing Education Strategies for a Hum*n Pr^ice Network, 
A ease Study In Interdisciplinary Education, Jqurnal^f^Cy-.y : v^E ducatiom 
jti ^ursirg, Vol, 6 ( july-August , 1975) pp* 12-15. 

\ Account of a three-day workshop on the care of drug addicts at 
Adelphi University which had as its objectives the improvement 
of understanding between professionals and par&professionalfi and 
the upgrading of knowledge and skills of nurses and others in 
\ continuity of care, Groups, were structured informally into 

dyads, fours and eights and interchanged their feelings and eKperieuces 
" Evaluation of the workshops led to its repetition in other hospitals 
and agencies, with iteragency personnel cooperating much better* 
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Bolted Irma M,^ "Continuing , Education; Curriculym Planning in Two Key 

Issues , M JuLiriiul jif foirtlnuinfi. Education in Nursing, Vol* 5, No* 1 
(Jan , - Feb! 19 74) V 4 / 



/ 

/ 



The author discusses two key Issues confronting curriculum planning 
in continuing education: 1, What is the role of the university, in 
the continuing education of nurses? 2. Where should financial support 
for continuing education in a university come from? Many universities 
• ' claim a commitment to continuing education, but few demonstrate this 

by an adequate budget, * Administrator s need to ask themselves ^ha^jt the 
great health problems are and then what resources they have "to bring 
to bear on them that may be unique; and important to the adult 
population availafte to ttuim . Given tbe willingness to provide such 
- programs, the author is convinced 'that such programs can be fully 
4 supported on a f tie basis, e.g. $#6 per CElh Future directions for f . ' 
continuing education in nusring call for developing flexible design/ 
models, the adoption of various new learning media, -a strong faculty;* 
evening and weekend, hours, and planning programs one semester in / 
advance* The suggestion is made that at least 50% ofi|progroms j , , , 

offered each year should be new, and at least 10% of these innovative 
and exciting* Seven guidelines for continuing, education curricula 
are given in the conclusion. j 

1 i 

ft 

Carlley 4 Charlotte A* ^Development of a Plan for a Statewide System of 
Continuing Education in Nursing;" Journal o f Continuing Education in Nursing Vol. 5 No 
(Jan, Feb, 1974) pp. 13-20 

» Three Indiana nurses collaborated to form a plan for a statewide * 

system of continuing education for nurses in 1972-1973, The plan 
utilized and coordinated existing professional resources in the- 
state, A statewide planning Commit tee (ISPCEN) slowly developed 
wide support among Indiana's 30,000 nurses, A Statewide survey 
revealed that while the majority of nurses favor continuing education 
the two chief barriers to pursuing it are the time and location of 
offerings.' Recommendations for the development of, the program include 
winning equal recognition for continuing education alongside 4 other , 
nursing education programs s obtaining financial support for this 
by 1977, utilizing Indiana s s vocational technical college system, 
interdisciplinary teams planning and conducting programs, legislation 
for requiring continuing education for renewal of registration, state 
scholarship funds, etc-, Reasons fot successful development of the 
continuing education effort in Indiana and its effect on nursing 
in Indiana conclude the study* 

r' . ■ • ■ ' ■ s . • . * ' 

Gates Mary B "Philosophical Concerns and Issues in Continuing Education." 
Jcmrnrft of Continuing Education ifrSuralng. Vol. 6 (March-April^ 1975) pp. 6-7, 

This is a call for a philosophy of continuing ' education for nurses that 
will include not only nurses but also all those included in the 
health disciplines * and that will acknowledge the responsibility 
not only of individual nurses, but also of the administration 
of nursing personnel . ^ 
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Cooper f Sigrui S, , ed. Critical Issuea in Continu ing Education. In Nursing , 
/ Madisonr University of Wisconsin* 1972. ED 097 554* 



/ 



The National Conference on Continuing Education in Nursing 
provides for nurse educators /who are responsible for providing 
continuing nursing education* Papers presented at the conference 
are: Philosophies of Continuing Education , Theodore J Shannon 
Philosophies of EduGation^Impiications for Continuing Education 
in Nursing, Edith V* Olson Beveloping'a Model for Consumer 
Healfh Education, William^ Blockstein; The Adult Educator as a Change 
Agent, Burton W. Kreitlow; Competencies Expected of the Teac%-u in 

^ Continuing Nursing Education! Signe S* Cooper; -the American Nurses', 
Association (MA) and Continuing Education, Audrey Spector; 

s ANA Special Project in Continuing Education, Sister Jeanne Margaret 
McNailyi Qontinuing Education as a Requirement for RelieeoBure* 
What Are the Issues? Maura Carroll; Introducing rtf^Continuing Edu- 
cation Units Paul Groggan; Exploring the Federal Scence, Wary Hill; 
Continuing Education — A Western 'Council orNjHigher Education for Nursing 
(WCHEN) Seminar^ G, Marjorie ^qu^#ree| Contflnulng Education Activities 
of the Southern Regional "Education Board Project in Nursing, 

Education, Helen C, Belcher *^ Regional Approach to Continuing 
Education for Nurses in New^ England* Eileen Ryan; Regional Planning 
in the Midwest', Emily Taitj Notth Central States Planning Projects 
Signe S* Cooper, References, resources persons, and Conference 
participants ^re listed/ ^ 




Egelston, E- Martin, fl Prof§i(sional Membership or a Necessity for Relieensure, 
Journal u g of Conteinugtiff Education in Nt*reinft r .>ol, 5, No. 3 (fey-June !974) x 12-20. 



In view of the"" recommendation of the Ihresideritijal Cortdssion on Malprac- 
tice, stated" ire- revising their ; licensure la^s and retiring periodic 
reregistration based upon proof participation in approved continuing 
fcedical education 'programs* -Eight^state medical societies and four 
meditfal* specialty societies require or are preparing to require con- 
tinuing education as a condition for membership/ , State licen^ing^, boards 
in Kansas * New, Mexico ,/ai\d Mainland have established mandatory continuing 
education requiremenes . Nine states have mandatoryrelicensure provisions^ 
Thirty-one ^bates have continuing education requirements for riursigg 
home administrators* But .licensing boards have' great difficulty in 
assessing the value of various continuing education programs * There 
is -a tendency for professional' groups and boards to use accredited 
college and university courses* . Requlreineitts ai to length of program 
content", etc* vary significantly, Follow-up asseistsents of the 
effectiveness of courses* are, lacking* States and" professional 
associations are bacomina the accreditors of prolans, and the lack 
of uniformity in standards and procedures dmong tme states threatens 
to hinder reciprpciiy^Cn licensure and the mobility of health professionals. 
Various questioris-rfegaxtttag the future of CEU's are raised that need 
answer? * , , , * 

• .v. ' y . .. ' ' • 
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Fischer, Joan "Adult Education for Foreign- Trained Nurses," Adult Leadership 
21 (January 1973) 238-240, 

To enable foreign- trained nurses to improve their basic English , Che Hospital 
Research and Educational Trust of New Jersey (HRET) set up a program in English 
Comprehension, utilizing a full time master teacher and instructors , and material 
that was salf-directional or programmed to provide individualized instruction, 
Success of the program indicates the value of such programs wherever there are 
foreign="born nurses* 



Fresolo, Dorothy T* "Teaching Rounds: A Way of Providing Continuing Education* 
Journal of Continuing Education Vol* 5, No* 4 , (July August 1974) pp. 10-13. 

Ttuieh jig rounds Is shown to be one way con tin-. I v education can he 
provided for nil levels of nursing pex^ -1, giv n an innova- 

tive and energetic instructor employed full tl' for the evening 
shift, and a staff interested in learning and willing to offer sug- 
gestions for programs. The procedures followed at Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital in Boston are reviewed. Topics are planned to provide infor- 
mation in smaller blocks of time, with audiovisual aids and handouts 
prepared and studied in advance; accurate records are kept and ind:i 
duals allowed to progress ac their own pace. Follow-up to teaching, 

with ongoing evaluation, comes in daily practice, 



Griffin* Gerald J* "Some Hazards for Continuing Education at the College 
Level," Journal of Continuing Educ ation in Nurs ing 5, 1 

(January^eTrua7y^&74) 38-40, 

Various questions are raised affecting the quality of nursing 
" education, the frequent ahgence of the Master's degree among part 
time faculty, overburdened faculty* and the responsibilities of 
quality control* 
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Hatfield, Patricia, "Mandatory Continuing Education,*' Journal of 
Nursing A dministration ,, 3 (November-December 1973) 35-40, 

Many questions related to continuing education in nursing 

are raised that nerd solution before continuing education is 

made a lav/; many of them are related to the nature of adult, 

education, e.g. , adults learning beat when objectives appear 

relevant to their needs , so that individual learning needs 

must be identified first. Eight: questions related to continuing 

education are raised, concerning the identification 

of the nature of continuing education and whose personal 

and fiscal responsibility it should he* Preparing independent 

learners, resolving conflict between education and service, 

and improving nursing administration imply that the responsibility 

for Improved patient care, in this author's view, is a shared one , 

whereas mandatory education places the entire responsibility on 

the pract icionar , Possible/ probable outcomes are considered 

in detail and alternative methods of improving patient care 

are suggested, with the conclusion that until thoughtful 

exploration provides us with more definitive reasons for making 

continuing education mandatory, there seems to be good reason 

for delaying such a step. 



Knowles, Malcolm S. "Barbara Stevens 1 article "Mandatory Continuing 

Education for Professional Nurse RelicenEurei What are the Issues?" 
Journal of Nursing Administration 3 (Novembar-December , 1973} 

Author takes issue with Mrs, Stevens 1 opinion that nursing has 
failed to instill an appropriate model in nurses, since it is 
his impression that nurses hr lone better in this rega than 
have doctors, engineers, arc e.v. , and educators. The astion 
in his mind is not tl : "<r' e of some nurses t< irn 

the proper role, but will th, :u si on as a whole ou ±tw self 

utile continuing education becuiiies an integral part of its pro- 
fessional practices? Can the nursing profession construct and 
continuously update models of the competencies required for 
adequate performance of the various functions inherent in the 
various nursing roles, and can it construct a variety of alter- 
native learning modules to assist nurses in developing these 
competencies under a variety of ciccumstances? Can thi pro- 
fession develop diagnostic procedures and tools to assist 
nurses in assessing their level of development of the 
competencies contained in the models and in evaluating their 
level of achievement? 
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Krokeler, Kathleen "Continuing ESucation, Why? 1 ' in Jou rnal of Continuin g 
Education in Nursing , Vol. 6 (Kntfth-Aprli , 197^ pp. 12-16. 

While a Oi*Knction should be made bet an inservice training and 
continoi.T.j* education, continuing education implies a continuity 
in learning experiences from prekindergarten to postretiremen t . . 
Social legislation, medicare «i i new technologies have made con- 
tinuing nursin : ' education neeo^s-try . Efforts of the American Nuts in p 

Association are compared to those of the other related 
medical professional associations in postgraduate study requirements #■ 
The history of the struggle betwean voluntary and mandatory continuing 
nursing education is touched on, and the actions of state legislatures 
in California, Utah, Louisiana, and midwest era states reviewed. 
Many ruestions relative to cont inuing nursing education are raised. 
Iwenty-eight references. 



Rurar/tc, Alice M. ''Professional Education and Its Implication for 
Comt^-Jj'g Education," in Journal of Continuing Education in Nurs ing , 
Vol. , ^March-April, 1975) pp. 8-11. 

Nursing is one of the last professions to make the 
move (from hospitals) to the university to educate 
its prospective practitioners* The American Nurses 
Association has strongly encouraged the upgrading 
of professional education^ of nurses , but the author 
urges the emphasis should he on competence and ability 
to perform the job well rather than . the length of 
formal education. The Carnegie Commission on professional 
education recommended more flexibility in the professional 
school curriculum, and more differentiated rules for 
licensing. Author cites approvingly Houle's suggestion 
that a profession should he consider d an ideal state 
toward which m. - / occupational groups strive rather than 
a fixed level of achievement . 



Lanebur, Jane K and Reinders, Agnes A. M A Pilot Project in Continuing Education 

for Critical Care Nursing, 1 " Journal of Nursing Adminlstaation, Vol. 5 (October, 1975) 

pp. 38-41. 

Five Clinical r.<rse specialists in Milwaukee working in critical care 
unite discussed thejtr common problems in planning, teaching, and 

supervising clinical experience lor an in^servic education program 

for new nurse employees in their critical care units; they developed 
a continuing education program to meet the needs of a specific group 
of nurses and of their employing institutions* This article des- 
cribes the motivation! planning, implamentationi evaluation and re- 
structuring of a course in Critical Care Nursing, offered at -ar~ 
A quette University in July, 1974 s January, 1975 and each subsequent 
July and January. 
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Lewis, Frances Marcus "Continuing Education, a Service Agency f s Response , ,! 
Journal of Nursing A dmints t rat Ion , Vol. 4 (March=April , 1974) pp. 5. 3-55. 

The author outlines one agency f s response to the need 
and provision for continuing education in nursing. All 
phases of program planning and implementation are discussed 
within the context of a teaching-learning philosophy which de- 
picts che nurse as an active capable individual with the 
right to influence and direct her own learning experience. 
Specific program offerings are listed and explained, the ideas 
Cor which ware derived f run 1 the perceived needs of the nurses, 
the current and obvious defects and strengths of present 
nursing services, and current emphases in nursing literature. 



Mundt, Elida L. lighting the Candle— An Experiment in Cooperative Continuing 

Education t u Journal of Nursing Administration^ Vol I (Jan. -Feb, 
•*197l) ' " pp. 37-44. 

This is a report of an experiment in faculty, development by four 
hospital schools of nursiag in the Chicago area. The author 

ascribes the objectives and rationale for a joint program of continuing 
e due. l; ion and event. ' wading to its approval as a federal 
project graat ^pcnsortJ by the Department of Health > Education and 
Welfare, \Successful public relations efforts had much to do in 
gaining support for the project,) Problems of organisation are 
explored in "le -Mil * toother with those of budgeting and implemen- 
tation, LI . vcy - ;>okf ware loaned to new as well as to consortium 
members, • t ■ i:o ilities were shared with considerable savings. 
Growth of individa;*.\ faculty members is highlighted and evaluation 
results suggest the valueof this exp f l .menc as a pattern for others 
not only for other faculty groups but also for nursing service staff 
of hospitals and similar health agencies. 



atlp-ial '.Giigue for Nursing, "Iniportor.ee of a Voluntary National AeerrH- 
L . A[ 4<>n to Nursing. Education." Landmark Statement of National League 
for Nursing, In: Jqurnnlof Continuing Education jnjguxsingi 6 
(March, April 1975)7 17-18. ' 

The objectives of quality nursing education are summarised in regard 
to the promotion of excellence in educational programs; together 
with a strong affirmation of the advantages of voluntary accreditation 
in promoting creativity and change. 
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Piekarski , Marie L. , "Responsibility of Associate Degree Nursing Programs 

in Continuing Education," Journal of Continuing Education in Nu rsing, Vol, 5, 

Ko, 1, (January- February 19' ) pp. 34-37. 

The role of community collets and of associate degree nursing 
programs in continuing education for rurses is diucussed, 7 reirences. 



Stevens, 'nrbrrn J. "Mandatory Continuing Educe" ion for Professional 

Ku rs e R'" i e e^Tn sure. Wh a t ARe the I s s ucs ? ' ' Journa l of N ursl n Admin istr a t i on 3 

pf--"Oct 1973. 25-28. " ' " * 

:frn . Stevens identifies issues that should be addressed by groups 
considering making uing eslucacion mandatory for professional 

nurse relicensure , ithor claims nursing hr r* failed to ijistil 

an appropriate re . .odel in some occupational members, and claims 
that peer censure would be a better way to deal with unprofessional 
nurses than Je^ii revocation of licensure, and discusses the probler.s 
>. in t i c i p a t a d in Imp 1 e me n 1 1 u z [ k ce ns ure 1 aws . 
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Borg, Walter R* "Ihe Minicourse as a Vehicle for Changing Teacher* 
Behavior* The Research Evidence"* Paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Educational Research Association 
February 1969, Los Angelefi. ED 029 809 

Intenued to tc 3t the effectiveness of the minicourse in 
changing specific teacher behaviors , the results of tests 
following the minicourse should that teachers had retained most 
of the skills acquired in the course without the need of a * 
refresher course* 



Pciet, Frank and Butts, David P, A Comparison of the Effectiveness of 
an Inservice Program and Preservice Program in Develo ping""" 
Certain Te t Oor npetencleg* Paper presented at a meeting of th 
National A ■-. ion for Research in Science Teaching, 
February , i sadena, California, ED 028 069 

Indications ce given that the total teaching experience had 
a great impact on inservice participants than on preservice 
participants, probably because inservice partiiipants , having 
taught, could perhaps eee a greater need for the type of help 
offered by the teacher education program* 
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Burdin, Joel L. and Mathieson, Moira B. H A Review of the Research on 

Perfomanee-Based Teacher Education, M In: Cotripetency-Based 
Education, ed. by Richard W. Hums and Joe Lars LIngstedt, 
En^Uwood' Cliffs : Educational Technology Publications, 1973, 
pp? 155-169. 

Fourteen annotated citations represent serious attempts to 
clarify Feformance-Based Teacher Education (PBTE) v Uh several 
conclusions recurring several times, viz*. : teacher education 
should be individualized and that internships are among the 
most important aspects of preparing educational personnel. 
This Lh followed by a bibliography with a brief description 
of the research program and a more detailed description of the 
results, frequently in the author's own words* Nearly every 
document is available on microfiche in the ERIC collection, 
so that, access to the original document is easy. The 17th 
is a bibliography prepared by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education in collaboration with the 
ERIC Clearinghouse &r Teacher Education . 



ClegK, Ambrose A, and Oohoa, Anna, Evaluation of a Performance-Based 

Program in Teac her Education: Recommendations for Xmplaman- 
tation. "SeattU-V University of WAshington, College of Education, 
August 1970, ED 057 017 

An experimental model for teacher education was implemented 
to build a field-based program using predefined behavioral 
objectives and performance criteria with an instructional 
program integrating theoretical knowledge with practical 
experience. Twenty trainees were selected for the program 
on the basis of grade-point average and a personal Interview, 
Seminar'? * v va coordinated with concurrent cla ■• .oom experience 
at prop.rcssivcly increasing levels of responsibility in three 
types l'-t school. There was a 15% rate of attrition, due perhaps 
t^ 'he dema tds placed upon participants of performanc<V' Us >sed 
pro a tains ; for some individuals, the const rail. "A of mance 
criteria posed a- insurmountable barrier. 
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Sandefur, J* T s Changing Teacher _ Behavior \ A Description of Thr ee 

Experimental Programs * Paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and SEcondary 
Schools, March 1971, Chicago, ED 049 168^ 

The first of these compared the behavior of secondary education students 
in a conventional program with those in an experimental pro grata* 
with the results that the students in the experimental program 
received the more d€jsirable behavior ratings, although those 
in the convention!! program received higher scores on the 
Professional Education section of the National Teachers 
Examination, The second was a follow-up and showed that 
teachers from the experimental group became significantly 
more responsible, more understanding, more kindly, and taught 
.with more originality, were judged more attractive by their 
students, more poised, more confident, more mature and 
integrated and demonstrated more breadth in teaching. The 
third study received only limited treatment because the final 
r. <ort had not yet bean written* 



5,3,5, OTHER 



Andrews, Null C, and White, Charles H. "An Extramural Approach to 
Continuing Education in Remote Hospitals, M Adult leadership 21 
(October, 'l972), 126-127. 144, 

Approving the three requisites for continuing education in the 
health profession laid down by Dr. Wesley Eisele, namely, that it be: 
I) continuous; 2) based in community hospitals; 3) related to day-bv 
day activities. The author adds a fourth requisites that It be related 
to the needs and capabilities of the adult learner. Adults have a need 
to be able to relate results of each class to their specific, usually 
short- range goals, and to contribute to the class what they have learned 
from their own experience, Tnr- author advocates one-day sessions 
devoted to crucial areas r:" iKMtth care, on the basis of successful 
programs ut such a nature* 
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' Brick, K. flnnMnutnt ; Education Model and Plans for Guided Ind&jBoaden^ 
Study* APTA of Maryland, Inc. Continuing Education Committee,, 1976, 

An educational systems model will be the basis for both long and 
short term planning for continuing education for the Americ a 
Physical Therapy Association of Maryland, in cooperation wit a 
the University of Maryland, School of Medicine. The five smm 
in the process are discussed: the long-term goals, drawn tror 
clinlcia r ^ surveyed, state standards of practice and peer 
review, and rie* information in physical therapy ; a preariset#v.!cs«: : .. 
of the prior levels of skill; appropriate instructional methods, 
such Ei workshops, led initially by persona skilled in leading 
personal growth workshops ; post-evaluation of courses and instruct 
torsive visions where appropriate, CEU ? ^ to be awarded in coopera- 
tion with thft University of Maryland, bcnool of Medicine, 
I apartment -- t Continuing Education, An appendix on planned 
guided hul . cmdanc study, forms for self^-assessnent , a 
check!! i of r tinning education needs, and a fsrsonal 
learning ■ ^ct are added* 



frown, Clement U. , Jr., and Fleisher, Daniel S, , "The Bi^eycle Concept- 
Relating Continuing Education Directly to Patient Care, fl The New 
England Journal of_Meclicine, Supplement to Vol, 284, 20 (May 20, 1971), 

A "Hi-Cycle" diagram is offered relating the patient care cycle 
to the continuing medical education cycle. It is suggested that 
the patient care cycle begin and end with the learner. TH p provides 
the feedback necessary for constant change, and keeps both ycles 
relevant to patient and learner needs. The patient care cycle begins 
with the interaction of patient and physician, health care team, and 
vUe compilation of a problem-oriented record, which is then abstracted 
For a computerised medical records system. Using a system of 
priorities, conditions which offer the greatest opportunity for 
improvement are selected for criteria development; an audit committee 
in each clinical department develops an optimal and minimal criterion 
practice description which is then offered to the parent clinical 
department, Following concensus concerning criteria data collection^ 
actual practice takes place* Data concerning actual practice is 
evaluated against preset criteria and when there is a significant 
difference, a mandate for change Is secured. The gap between the 
actual and criterion practice represauts. the improvement potential 
and actions for '.losing th 4 gap can then be tranilatcrd directly into 
educational program objectives. The educational cycle then begins 
with a statement of initial objectives, ^nd possible further diagnosis 
to determine whether changes are required in the cognitive, skillful, 
f or attitudinal realms, with a final evaluation in terms of improved 
patient care* 
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The Community Collars of tha Air Force is the largest certificate 
ctwareding two-year collage of its kind in the world, with a potential 
enrollment of approximately 570,000 students. Its main administrative 
offices contain a centralized computerized transcript service ? L has 
nn oiij'Oin;; evaluative responsibility sup ; '-rvising all Air Farc^ courses , 
which have 'eight primary areas of concentration and 79 subdivisions. 
The cert if icat? program is divided as follows i technical requirements , 
24 Dniester hours; related education, in communicative skills, science? 
or nnLhainati.cn, humanities or social sciences , physical edar ition, 25 
semester houn . Accreditation from the Southern Association's Commission 
on occupational education from the North Central Association, Project 
T r.'ia.s i t ton , i. c those leaving the Air force to learn marketable skills, 
is an important part of the C^imunlty College of the Air Force program. 



Howard, Rutledge W. , "Influences on Continuing Medical Education 11 
Rocky Mountain Medical Journal Vol 70 No* 7 (July 1973) 28-30, 

Six state medical societies now require minimal amounts of 
continuing medical education (erne) for isaintaining membership 
State boards of licensure in three other states have been 
given permissive legislation to require continuing medical 
education to maintain a license to practice s Dr. Howard in- 
dicates the reasons why this trend will be likely to continue. 
Hospitals are now required to provide a continuing education 
program for ' their staffs or for the staff to give evidence 
of participation in such a program. The report of the 
Committee on Malpractice of HEW recommends that erne 
he rule mandatory for reregistration of license to practice 
i:- ->i..K . The AHA has been recommending erne for years, of 
co .,n ■ * through its listings of courses of erne in the 
annuo,', vuppiement to JAMA S its Physicians Recognition Award 
Program, its mdnthly national newsletter, and its establish 
mant of a sel£=assessment resource center- The trend today 
howaver is to mak^. participation in such programs mandate c\\ f 
although Dr. Howard hopes they can remain non-punitive. 
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Mack Elizabeth, "Inscuvtcc Training in the ASLIB Library and 

Information Department," aS LXB Proceedings 22 (1970) 260-266. 

The training schema developed for scientists in choir first year 
after graduation is explained, the key to which is an open plan office 
arrangement, with the information Officer handling a few inquiries 
personally but hearing what the assistants are doing and available 
for instant consultation and discussion. All actions taken are 
recorded. Staff are rapidly integrated into the service and feel that 
the effective but exhausting work that they do is valued and of 
mutual benefit. Through this in service scheme the Information 
Department Library teams remain active, living, effective because 
of rather than despite their constantly changing constituents. 



Tsehirgi, Harvey, "In-House Training for Business Faculty Improving 

College and University Teaching, 2 1 (Summer 1973) 
215-219. 

A questionnaire to all colleges and universities accredited by 
tfte American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business reveals 
the percentage pf those utilizing in house formal training efforts. 
Strengths and benefits of emsting programs are illustrated. After 
indicating problem areas of existing programs,* successful -programs 
were found to be thos-. which had programs developed out of faculty 
needs that were carefully planned and offered faculty clear-cut ad- 
varita^es. * • 
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6. ADULT EDUCATION 
6.1. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND DIRECTORIES 



Adult Educatio n. Disser tati on^ Al^tjracts ,- 3 vols. Published by the 
Adult Education Association of the USA, 

One vnlu- rovers dissertati i from 1935-1962 (ED 069 967), another 
frc ; i 563-1967 (ED 044 537), n-d the third from 1968-1969 {ED 052 450). 
Each bibliography contains citations, abstracts and ordering information* 
Studies are classified by t subject headings used in the former 
EHIC Clearinghouse on Ach ~ ^on. 



College Entrance Examination Board, Th e lork Times Guide to Continuing 

E d\ tea t i on^ in Ame r ic a , ed_, Frances Coombs Thomson, New York: Quadrangle, 
1972 , 811 PP * 

Although libraries" today frequently provide services that are in- 
dispensable to independent students working for degrees /credit , the> 
are not yet what they must /will become for th • 149 million Americans 
engaged in some sort of continuing educations especially the 8" million 
so engaged outside the traditional educational system. Of the 25 
million Americans presently in need of vocational/technical training cf 
some sort, for instance, we are told by the U*S. Office of Education 
that only 10 million are getting it (p. 21), This book should serve 
as a major resource for librarians approached by some adult in search 
of guidance toward some form of continuing education, since it. describes 
America's educational institutions offering opportunities for continuing 
education: 2,100 clar room ins titu t: ? ons rnd 180 correspondence schools. 
Also described are tK a ^anizacif activa in continuing education; 
information about Coil- y ^-*' Level Examination Programs ; (CLEP) , and l 4 e&!:a 
of General Educational D ive opment (GED) ; institutions thai asfard 
credit on the basis of r LEP scores; and books of general interest to 
adult students, An index of institutional descriptions makes this 
an invaluable reference tool in counselling adults seeking their way 
to some institution that can help the: fulfill their felt cd itional 
needs. 
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Darkcnwald, Gordon G* Pg gt secondary Continuing Educations An Annotated 
Selected Bibliogr aphy^ New York: Columbia University, 1974, 

llil 3 annotated selected bibliography is confined to continuing 
education sporis-, red by colleges and universities, professional 
associations, and business and industry. Items -ware selected for 
inclusion on the basis of subjective assessment of quality, 
interest, relevant© * contemporaneity, and availability. The 
bibliography is organized into 10 sections as follows: 1) historical 
and institutional backgrounds, 2) the policy dimension, 3) university 
extensioni 4) adult degree programs s 5) the external degree, 6) the 
connnunity college contexts 7) continuing education in business and 
industry, 8) continuing professional education, 9} continuing 
education for women, and 1^) bibliographies. 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare* Adult Education: 

Special Experimental Dem o nstration and Teacher Training Project s^ 
Fiscal Year 1974, Washington, D* C, l Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education, DHEW, 1974. ED 099668, 

Under the stimulus of Federal funding the number of State Departments 
of Education having Directors of Adult Education has increased since 
1965 from less than 10 to 50; the number of graduate programs has 
grown from 14 to over 100; 'and public adult education programs are t 
now offered in over 10,000 local education agencies. The report * 1 . 
provides an account of how the U. S. Office of Education's 
discretionary adult education program for Fiscal Year 1974 attempted 
to meet such challenges as reaching those adults most educationally 
disadvantaged; linking these efforts to adult career education; 
providing strong inservice training programs for educators, trained 
and oriented co other pursuits; and providing pre-service programs to 
develop full time professionally devoted adult educators. / The 
report is organized in^ two parts , providihg"~deScriptfons of adult 
education special experimental dMe^L ration projects and of 
teacher training programs, fundr.a arid^r the adult education act. 
Fiscal summaries are liven of gr-tficf* awarded. 



Grain, vfif ' i , Stanley* >L "Research an d Inve stiga\ h n /^duU Education, 1971 
A nnua l Register, Washington, D.C. : Adu ! ■ ,:w*..:-itiovi \moclat±da of 
the U.S~.A. , Syracuse University, New York. L/ iC Clearinghouse/ :m k 
Adult Education, 1971, ED 056. 263. 

An mnotated bibliography, this publication includes 578 items of 
research or investigation in adult education ( f rom 1970-19/1) 
covering: adult learning characteristics, p gram planning and t . 
administration, learning environments, 1 instructional 'methods, 
curriculum materials nnd instructional devices, personnel aqd 
staffing, education of particular grnups, program areas pro- 
fessional and technical corttlnuing education, management and 
supervisory development, labor education, occupational training, 
institutional* .sponsors, and International perspectives in adult 
education. Also included is an author iwd;i^ and a iistiFg of 
other publications of the ERTC Clearinghouse on Adult Education* 
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Crabowskl, Stanley M- and Glenn, Ann C, Direct ory of Resources in Adult 

Education. De Kalb, Illinois: ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Educarinn, 
North orn 111 i no I s University,, 1974, 137pp. ED 097 413. 

Designed to guide the uninitiated to the sources of information 7 
, on continuing education * this document consists of seven* sections 
of adult education Information sources; 1) national adult education 
associations, describing the intent and services of each; 2) adult 
education periodicals, outlining the scope of ea -i; 3) informa /on 
systems , listing the locations of the Educational Resources If rmation 
Center (ERIC) microfiche collections * the 16 ERIC Clearinghouse^ and 
other information systems s with a brief outline of their scopes; 
4) information search services--! is ting computer search services using 
the Ki'fC data bane; 5) other resources — a lint of individuals and 
agencies that may he of assistance in information gathering; 6) 
graduate programs in adult education—source of information and 
relevant documents; and 7) adult education "classics 1 ' and a list of 
adult education pub ligations* 



Griffith, William 3, and Clout ler, Gilles H, A Directory and Analysis of D? 

Programs for Preparing Professional A dult Educators in the Un ited 
States, Chicago: University of ChlcagOj 1972^ ED 058 540, 




This study examines the current and planned status of opportunities 
of training for adult educators in the United States through 
programs expecially designed to meet their needs , as indicated by the 
degree programs and curricula offered and projected by institutions 
of higher education, Following the Introduction (Chaf^tei l) s Chapter 
2 presents, a Review of the Literature on Training Opportunities for 
Adult Educators, Chapter 3 consists of a description of the procedures 
used in Identifying the sample and in collecting the data. Chapter*^ 
i,s a summary and listing of the data collected, Chapter 5 includes a 
comparison of the, present and previotts studies and also sets forth 
the authors' conclusions an4 interpretations of the data, as well 
as their quggestions for subsequent studies and procedures for main- 
taining current information on the degree* training opportunities for a^ 
dultvedocaiors, The ^instruments used in the. data collection are 
included in Appendix A, j The names and addresses of the directors 
ojf all programs from which completed questionnairas wrera received 
ape shown in AppendiK B* Appendix C gives the names and addresses 
of four .persons who vera admitted' to membership in the Commission 
of the Professors of Adult Education /id who are directors of additional 
programs* not reported in the survey, A bibliography is provided, . 
afid 57 tables accompany tt}e textual material, - , ' ; 
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A Guide to Education al Program s In Noncolle R.i ot ^ -Organizations* 

Project on Nuneoilegiate Sponsored Instruction* New York: 
The American Council on Education/The University of the State 
of New York, 1976, 

Vith sun pott from the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
secondary IWrcation, tlm Am^riciun Council on Education 
and tr, > Office of N\ ncoliefelute Spriii»o ci Irr-trMction, 
the University of the State of New Yoil*, this 1978 Guide 
to Educattiitial Pro grams has been published with programs 
fo cussed on education in the workplace™ a location where 
about 13 million people receive formal ' instruct ion* each 
f year. "The Project links postsecondary education and 

noiLCollcgiaL?. organizations, including business and indus- 
try govern n ent s and labor unions, by evaluating educational 
prograuss unu courses sponsored by these organizations and 
t\-itablx£h^-i£ appropriate credit recormendations for "them. Thus, 
the many persons participating in these high quality programs 
and courses are being assisted in gaining academic recognition 
for the learning they have acquired," The Guide lists over 
600 courses sponsored by 38 organizations conducted throughout 
phe United States, Of particular value is the set of criteria 
< * and procedures that have been "developed for the evaluation 

, ! - system* These provide "postsecondary institutions with 

reliable standards on which to base credit awards, More^ 
over s these institutions may well attract and motivate 
\ more adult learners to enroLl as full or part-time 
*~ \ students if .hey grant academic recognition for the know- 
, ledge and competencies the students have acquired," For 
each course listed there are credit recommendations made* 
based on the- careful judgment of subject matter experts using 
the evaluative guide 5 presented in the oack of the volume, 

Ingham, Roy J.» Munro, B- G. s and Massey t Romeo M. A Survey of G Raduate 
Progra m^in__Adu it Education in the Uni ted .itates and Ganada * 
Tallahassee: Flbr/.da State University, 1970* 

Second in a series* this survey was designed to provide information 4 
about some aspects of graduate study in adult education in the 
United States and CAnada. It differs .from the first, dated July, 
1968* in that only data likely to change appreciably i;-, year wer« 
inoliclfid. Some c f the major changes between the former' and this 
report- ares full-time faculty increased from 55 to '88; part-time 
faculty decreased from 82 to 78 * but 96 faculty from other departments 
were participating in the adult education program; full-time doctoral * 
students increased from 330 to 387; part-time doctoral students increased 
from 369 to 526, At the masters level, full-time students increased from 
179 to 259; and part-time students increased from 556 to 753; a decline 
j took place In the number of students engaged in writing their disser- 
i cation. The number of aasistantships increased frotn 100 to 137; 
fellowships* from 22 to 44 j and internships, from 55 to 77* 

■/ / t 
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Kleis, Russell J, Bibliography on Continuing Education. Kaat Lansing: 
Michigan State University, 1972, 

This is the fifth in a series of updatings of this bibliography. 
Nearly three-fourths of the titles have appeared since the original 
list was prepared seven years ago, The bibliography is organized 
in 12 sections- Eight of the sections consist principally of .books, 
each of which relates to a course, seminar, or institute of the 
program of Graduate Studies in Continuing Education at Michigan^ 
State University. One section includes research and bibliographical 
listings i another lists series publications of special interest 
to students of continuing education; and the final section includes 
periodicals and special publications. The title of the 12 sections 
are! General Overview of Continuing Education; Adult Learning and 
Methods in Continuing Education; Social Foundations and Social 
Significance; Continuing Education in Colleges and Universities; 
Continuing' Education in Local Communities; Adult Basic Education; 
Continuing Education for Special Groups* Comparative Studies in 
Continuing Education; Physical Environment for Learning; Bibliographic 
Literature Reviews and Research in Continuing Education; Special 
Series Publications; and Periodicals. 



Mahler, William A* "An "Annotated Bibliography with Overviews." 

In; Planning; Non-t traditional Pro grams : An Analysis of the 
iss ues for Postsecondary Education , by K* Patricia Cross, 
John R. Valley, and Associates (San Francisco* Jossey-Bass, 
1974), 175-218, 

k survey of documents about educational programs, offered 
at the general post-secondary education level, that are 
unconventional, "drawn largely from EiIC f s 10,000 references 
related t© this subject, from which the author reviewed some 
1755 abstracts, selecting out 173, which are arranged* under 
t/no following headings: General; Educational Needs; Student 
Characteristics; Guidance; Areas of Learning; "Educational 
rechiioiogy; Institutions and Programs; Credit and Evaluation i and 
Governmental liEguiation and Voluntary Accreditation, 



Marin, Kat, Ed. and others, The New Schools Exchange Continuing Pi re cto gy_jpf 

1 New and Innovative Schools in the United States and Canada, Santa Barbara! 
New Schools Change, 1972. ED 063 803, 

This updated directory of new and innovative schools in the U, S# 
and Canada lists over 700 schools at all .educational levels* The 
schools mm listed bystatesi information includes address, phone 
number, ages of students, date fouflde'd, tuition, ratio of students 
to teachers, and any special quality of the school, The directory 
- also lists learning networks and regional clearinghouses devoted 
to. alternative education. 
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Public C ont inui ng and Adult E ducation Almanac. Washington , 1) . C , ; 

National Association for Public Continuing and Adult 
Education. 

This annual directory presents statistics off* Pub lie 
Continuing and Adult Education, a list of graduate 
programs, and alphabetical and geographical listings 
of NAJPCAE members* 



Stevens v Nicholas G* Adult, Continui ng and In-service Education 
„ and the Library In "Higher Education; a Bibliograp hic Check 
List , K utztownt State College, Pennsylvania: "' Educational 
Devfclogiiient Center, 1973, ED 095 860. 

As an aid for educational change, a bibliography has been 
prepared in the areas of % trends and developments in higher 
education* science/ technology, civilisation and social 
change; the future and future research; the library-college 
concept; the artHSulaticn program; educational coordination; 
interiiiscitutional cooperation- transfer students; external 
degrees and open education* the library and the adult reader - 

/ 

6.2. CONCEPTS^ ISSUES AND OVERVIEWS 



Andrews, G rover, "Non traditional SoLf-Studies in Accreditation" 

Proceedings of CLENE Assembly, Palmar House, Chicago, Jan, 1976 

A form of self-study alternative to the usual procedures for accre- 
ditation has been" developed by a coroniittee of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools: Reports to the Executive Secretary 
of the Commission to include a statement af .the purposed and objec- 
tives of the study, with a timetable, organisational outline, re- 
source personnel roster, description of methods of data collection, 
of evaluation and of format, style and organisation of the 
final report. Also included in the procedure are progress reports, 
identification, of problems and solutions, Examples of institutions, 
who have used the procedure are^ Vanderbllt University C'75), 
and the- Universities of Houston, Mianti and Louisville < f 76>« 
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^drawa, Gtomz J. , ^reditarionjtn^^ . 
Atlanta, C . 5 inni sao rf cm lio!)^ gs 3 ~ ~ S cm t ; iu r n Association of Col le pes nnd 
^huoU, 1973 , 

This study is based on the ademption that tha" public ?*&rviea function 
of hi ghsr education has a major role to play in the development of solu- 
tions* to the current socio! crises within American society* It is a study 
of program uf continuing education in 360 member institutions of 

Che Southfcrn Association of Coileg.es and Schools. It is divided into three 
parr.- : the description of the existing programs in the institutions, the 
roles of the Southern Association to these program, and the consequences ■ 

of need arid response to change coming from these* Though most of the 
institutions have articulated re .nils tic and attainable goals, Che weaknesses 
in the a<kiinisurat:.ioa of these are: the lack of clearly defined administrative 
units, ot of appropriate status for the unit and the Adniinistrativa officer, 
insufficient resource allocation and insufficient full-time faculty and 
staff allocations* Programs usually took hhe form of conferences, workshops, 
.short courses amid institutes, usually held in the late afternoon or evening, 
and pff-campus.. Recoiranendations far the development of continuing education 
b«pitt with a call for neaningful dialogue b^tvaen representatives of 
the public and those of institutions of higher learning so that not only 
institutions, bat federal, estate and local governments become aware of 
che growing tiaed for increased allocations of funds fox the development 
and sustenance of public service programs , with correlative changes in 
the structure of organization and administration of institutions of 
higher education, to bring academic programs in accord with these needs - 
Commitment to lifelong education demands a radical restructuring of tp^ 
whale educational structure, following from the recognition of the public 
sarvica function of higher education* Copious charts an^tables provide 
the statistical detail for these observacioits , to which .is "*^dded a list 
yf references on continuing education. Ilia whole report indicates the 
amount of work to done before lifelong education can he realised. 



Arnold, Jean and Otte, Max Robert, "ConCinuinp, Professional Education--- 
A Joint Partnership, 11 in Mult hoadejshi^ 22 (February, 1973), 230-51, 
267, . 

Focuses on 1) some of the underlying concepts involved in forging 
joint efforts between universities and junior colleges to identify 
continuing education needs of professions; 2) the need to develop 
both long- and shor it- term' ob jectives and philosophies; 3) the tmad 
to design strategies, activities directly related to those needs and 
oblectives to utilize effectively all available and relavant resources, 
Obstacles to these goals are thii lack of agreement existing with 
regard to the goals of adule education, feelings of rivalry caused 
by competition for target audiences, feelings of inferiority and fear 
of domination^ dif f erttnees in vocabularies , philosophies and methods ofi^ 
approach, nnd lack of ctnrity in the fields to be coordinated, Positive 
factors inducing cooperation are? pressure for better integrated 
service; emtgirmllty of adult education inducing educators to seek 
mutual support; search for personal growth of adult educators themselves; 
a need for allies in the struggle for recognition and financial support, 
Areas of complementarity between colleges and universities are seen as 
reasons for cooperation rat Inter than rivalry, 
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Arc, Kay J , "Adult Continuing Education: Scrying the St a to and Nation," 
' ^l f l h iE» Vol, 23, No. 3 (September 1974), b9-71. 

The nuthor and organizer of the Adult Education Resource Center at 
Kontelair State College, New Jersey reports on the development of 
the Center 3 it?A pro-service n:id in- service training program > adult 
educational materia Is , institute^ and programs,* with the expansion 
of its fttaEi" t ron two to 29. 



P»ar.kitt a Samuel, and Ch^ck, 1- in:; V. * "'Open L^iarninp, in American Higher 

Education: Seme Fcirspee t ivos* , Scv;m Concerns and Issuoti AhPaJ." in. Dost nnlng 
Divcr^i tyj /racefidi^fs of the 2nd Cenjferejic^ a n_ Open I . e a r n i n g Sp on * > a re_d 
hj t h o II nlver « 1 1 y oE_ M'id-Amer ic.i , Juno y _1 9?5 * pp. 75- 79* 

A-, f t q r ,i b r Le f resume of t h e c a uses of the development of n e w p r o g r a m s i n 
American higher u due at ion, three major categories are identified: 
1) those awarding a cert ificat ion- of -achi eveeient , based upon examinations; 
•2) media programs o-eprat Ing for the most part on fixed delivery schedules;" 
3) iearner^patticipative programs which ...are experientially oriented 
and which involve the learner" in the design and evaluation of their own 
education. Author suggests the need remains to avoid developing new 
rigidities, to insure that the basic objectives are educational > 
to remain sensitive to the need of quality control, to keep channels of 
access open to previously neglected clientele, to be aware of the tide 
returning to conventional ways of doing educational business , and to 
clearly define t\m manning of open education to governnental .agencies. 

ftoyer, Ernest L- "Breaking up the. Youth Ghetto 9 " in L ifel on g Learners— 
A Ne y Clientele for Higher Ediucatlon a , ad% Dyckfaan W„ "vWrciiilye"" ~ 
(Washington tt. C , American Association for Higher Education * 1974) 
pp. 4-11 

The .-a wit ho £ dealjs with the role of higher education in Treating the 
demand for lifelong learning and proposes that it is high time -- : 
collages and universities stoipped serving as, youth ghettos and 
started reaching out in new ways to new constituencies, waking 
ifcmore attractive for older citizens to use colleges ns learning 
resourcas, This would require restructuring higher education 
mking more flexible schedule arrangements, more of a mixture of 
informal and formal learning! campus apartments for people forty*- 
five and olde?» mEc** but could revitalize campuses *not only 
financially* but spiritually as well, ♦ 
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Carlson, Robert A. Conceptual Learning. .From Mollusks Co Adult Education. 
'Syracuse University, ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult- Education, 1973. 
Occasional papers no. 35. ED 070 938. 

After a brief analysis of conceptual learning in adult education 
and some philosophical implications for the practitioner, this 
review" traces the intellectual and political growth of f he adult 
education movement from Jerome Brumsr and Jean Piagst, it lists 
recent seminal studies in the field and gives a series of relatively 
non-technical interpretations. 



Carp, Abraham, Peterson, Richard, and Roelfs Pamela. "Adult Learning 

Interests and Experiences," in Planning Non-Tra ditional P rog rams; 
An Analysis of the Issues for Postsecon.da_ry_E_ducatip_n > by 
K. Patricia Cross, John R. Valley, and Associates (San Francisco: 
Jossey Bass, 1974), 11- 52. 

Over three-fourths of American adults, it, is found, are interested 
' in some form of new learning and one-third of these participated 
in some form of learning within the past year. In other words, 
80 million Americans between the ages. of 18-60 who are not full 
time students are probably interested in continuing their learning 
there is, however, a -substantial discrepancy between what most of 
them want to learn and what most colleges offer to teach. 
Vocational subjects rank first for 43% of them, followed by 
general education (131), hobbies and recreation (13%), and home 
and family living (12%). Only 17% of these want college 
credit and only one in five feels that work toward a degree is 
mn important reason for learning. The main barriers to the 
pursuit of their desire to learn are those of coat and of time. 
Most Of them also prefer, to learn not on\a campus, but in 
gicoup settings such as discussion groups, conferences, workshops, 
group action projects and most of them value learning not for its 
own sake but for the skills and pleasures to which the knowledge 
gained will lead. Four references. 



Coles E K Townsend, "Universities and Adult Education," International. 
' Ws» of Education 78 (1972) 172-181. . 

It seams to this author that most developed countries will need to give 
serious thought to higher education structured primarily on the use of 
mass media, with some form of continuing education for all citizen^ 
however, a universities become ipore committed to adult education, separate 
departments functioning as multi-disclplinarv teaching ^^ments wi 

' , .„L fl fluestlon increasing racogaifcioa of the need 

to t!4 fdulfrducation as seriously as other for^ of education is noted. 
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Commission on Non-Traditional Study, Diversi ty by Design (Washington D.C. : 
Jossey-Bass, 1974) I78pp- 

Based on a series of research studies, the Commission of distinguished 
scholars recommends 57 suggestions relative to non-traditional study 
that plays such a large part in many contemporary forms of continuing 
education, Breakthroughs in counselling as much as in delivery systems^ 
are what we need to roaka full educational opportunity .realistically / 
available to all (1st), Public libraries, In their view, provide 
a "natural 11 center for providing student guidance^and counseling- (#3) . 
Vet public libraries need to be strengthened tremendously to become 
the instrument for' continuing education they might become, (#31) 
Professional librarians should become actively engaged in planning 
and collaborating with continuing education services. Creative ways 
are needed to promote this, and to coordinate library services with, 
academic systems of education, (#34) Resources of communities and 
regions should be assessed to create an inventory of existing 
educational activities and to identifv;the total potential of 
existing programs, facilities and faculty,* (#36) What is needed is 
a clearinghouse of information to be a repository of inventive 
efforts and a source of their dissemination throughout the nation. 
(t?53) These and other suggestions point in' the same direction as 
that in which CLEffi is headed, and suggest a convergence of the two. 



Connolly, John J. "New Careers: "A Challenge to Adult Education," Adult 
Leadership 21 (December 1972), 187-188, 

Although viewed"'by professionals as threatening * and by some assistants 
as dead-end positions, the New Careers Training Program endeavors to 
prepare aides for teachers, social worker s s and physicians, and to free 
4 highly- trained professionals for more strictly professional functions, 
Adult educators should support the movement since traditional educational 
programs are not fitted to the value structure, the behavior patterns, nor 
the learning style of disadvantaged persons* . 

Cross, K. Patricia, "New Forms for New Functions. 11 In Lifelong Learners- 
A Ne^ Cli entele for Higher Education w ed. Dyckman W. Vermilye 
7^iT^S5iCisco:""iosBey-Baas, 1974), 86-92. 

Argoing that academia has, until now, overconcemed itself with 
data, the time has conse, it Is argued in this presentation* to . 
dwelop another tnodel that includes also other equally important 
areas of faufnaa life—dealing with people and things* Following 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles published by the U, S. 
EinployoiMt Service, the author notes that work is described by 
three faiaj or functions, insofar as it involves working with 
data, with people 'or with things, She proposes that education 
should develop a student^ greatest talent to the point of m- 
cellence in one of these three areas s and to the point at legist 
ef minimal competence in the other two am well* 



Cross, K* 



Patricia , Valley, John RV and Associates, Planning Non-Tradi tional 
Pro grains ( San Francis. co : Jossey^Bass 5 1974) 263 pp.. 



Springing from t'he studies sponsored by the Commission on 
Non-Traditional Study es&Bblished in 1971 under the sponsor- 
ship of the College Entrance Examination Board and the 
Educational Testing Service, senior authors in this 
symposium show the interrelatedness of the topics and their 
application to two questions: what are the needs of non- 
traditional learners? How can competence and performance 
hie determined? Should the content of the curriculum change 
as the student body changes?* Should methods of evaluation 
as content and methods of teaching change?) The answers to 
these questions raise important implications for accreditation 
and local plarming* An extensive biblicrgraphy, a survey of 
^adult learning and an inventory of institutional resources 
make this book a valuable resource for adult education 5 acces- 
sible by a double index: of names and subjects* 



Dave, R* H* ff De i f Enseignement a L T Apprentlssaga 3 ty International Review 

of Education 20, 4 (1974) 447-463* 

Lifelong education differs from the traditional educational system in that 
it that it takes its origin In the existential condition of the learner much 
nsore seriously i it**!! much more concerned with the evolutionary aspects of 
the learner. Tradditional education viewed education as a preparation for 
life; continuing education w£S^ it as an integral part of life* Second 
part of the article gives examples of the practical differences this should 
mke in the approach to continuing education. 



Da Sanctis, Fili^po M. "Media at Matarieis Pedagogiquea dans le Contexte 

da L' Education Pennanente7" International Review 
of Education 2 0, 4 (1974) 474-485* 

The media appear on the surface to be characterised by flexibility, diversity; 
universality and dynamism, and give the appearance of being a lifelong education 
in action; but their utilization* by capitalist economies* the author implies, 
constitutes a reversal of this concept, "The author agrees with Marx that the 
syle of consumption Is not independgpt of the processes of production in a society- 
rather, the production process creates its oto type of corfsumpflon." Education 
in industrialized societies hill achieve its purpp : se„when..t_eachara and students 
become aware of this and realise they can either undergo or initiate 0 
educational processes. 
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BublTV, Samuel S. "Obsolescence or Lifelong Education: A Choice for 

the Professionals 11 American Psychologist 27 (May, 1972) 486-497. 

The author demonstrates the extent of obsolescence through 
the half^lifo concepts and the threefold increase of abstracts 
* in the life sciences, The meaning of obsolescence, its 

symptoms and causes and present efforts being made in 
the various professions to cope with it are surveyed, among 
them the highly successful Japanese Science Education Centers. * 
Psychologists- have a number of skills especially appropriate 
* to continuing education, although adult learning as such 
is "almost virgin territory for the psychologist:." (p. 493) 
The author supports Miller's , ^judgment that 

the process model/ requiring a learner to identify problems 
and to seek ways to solve them is the kind of self-assessment 
• approach needed. Author notes the great need of counsellors 
to assist adults involved in midcarear changes and/or continuing 
education. Also recommended are regional advisory centers 
to provide counselling for adults, especially on college programs 
that are new, different, and experimental* and 
evaluation procedures to insure that programs are meeting 
their objectives, High priority items 3 on the national scene© 
are cited* 



Farmer * 



m , v James A., "Impact of lifelong Learning' on the Profession- 
alization of Adult Education , n Journal of Research and Development 
in Education , 7 S 4 (Summer, 1974) 57-67 

Generally in regard to adult education, we may say; 1^ professionals 
are increasingly ^ replacing amateurs; 2) there is a growing 
sense of professionalism; 3) specialized techiques are being developed; 
4) we do have the formation of professional associations, though not 
yet of a predominant professional society; 5) adult .education is 
a full time occupation; 6) there are a variety of institutions and 
government agencies contributing to the training of adult educators; 
7) most forms of adult education were started voluntarily in response 
to observed needs; 8) adult education still suffers from a lack of 
autonomy due largely to it being viewed as marginal in relation to 
the rest of the educational enterprise* Faure's study Learning To 
Be and Coomb's study on nonformal education are cited as typical 
Statements, together with alternative stances toward lifelong 
learnings those of the reactionary, of the conservative, of the 
liberal "and of the radical. The former two will probably tend 
to become increasingly marginal in our society; and among the latter 
only thdse who promote lifelong learning will help adult education 
become increasingly relevant -and effective. 36 references. 
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Gideon, Victor C, and others. Te rminology about Adult Con timing 

Education; A Preliminary Structure and a Suggested Development 
Process, Washington D.- C: National Center Cor Educational 
Statistics, 1971. ED 065 761. 

This fecsibility study of terminology, the first step in attempting 
to resolve some of the communication problems in adult/ continuing 
education, describes the process used and reflects the current 
conditions in this area. In researching terminology use, attention 
was directed to current concepts; the extent of agreement concerning 
terms and definitions currently in use; the effectiveness of various 
cooperative processes, with emphasis on the Delphi process; and 
related factors. Part I focuses on background information and an 
overview of the project. Part II describes the participants, the 
context, and the objectives, along with a detailed history of trie 
developmental process and of the various encounters and interrelation* 
ships that occurred. Part 111 presents a conceptual model of adult/ 
continuing education. In the conceptual model, the educational 
process is presented as a dynamic system consisting of four 
basic processes— appraisal, facilitation, participation, and 
learning. Four basic recommendations are offered to facilitate 
the continuing work on the development of a terminology handbook. 
They are: expand the interaction between the Office of Education 
and professional practitioners; proceed with the project, use 
the Delphi process; and consider future work within the context 
of the development of an integrated data system for the whole edu- 
cation field. 



r k -ijeWi st an lev M ed. Adu lt Learning and Instruction . ERIC / 
^ cSarin'house on AdulFid^^^ / 
of the U s! Washington, D. C. ERIC, 1970. ED 045 867. j 

Eight conference papers disusing adult learn ing, to "™** onal ' 
theory, and related issues and practice are included in this 

* w--..«.«itiB on processes of educational chanrse, the 
pap« considers how experienced teachers educational theorists 
ind researchers can cooperate in program planning, The nest 
reviews adult instruction literature, educational strategies in 
nSTo* social games-learned cultural sequences -which create 
^^unieatlon networks conducive to various kinds of learning. 

educators are offered guidelines for combing more 
effectively for funds and program support. In -another, Malcolm 
Inowles argues the importance of andragogy and sugpsts implications 
|r adult learning environments, the ne X t two look to -td ? dif- 
ferential psychology of adult learning and adjustment potential, 
and indicate how adult education might apply existing knowledge 
S novating and working with adults and in choosing overall , 
"^tHt^ "Strategies. Finally, consideration is given to ad- 
appropriate atraCC S 1 "- F or effective' relevant instruction, 
ministraflve responsibility tor eireetive. 
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Grabowski, STanleyr M. Innovation D issemination In Adult Education, 
Keynote address given at HEW Region II Seminar on -Innovation 
Dissemination, New Brunswick, N, J- , July, 1974* ED 097 486, 

There is a distinct need for faster and greater dissemination of 
research results, especially for innovations in adult education* 
Suggested in addition to the usual methods of project publications, 
workshops, etc*, the author suggests battier interagency linkages, 
one-stop information centers* which would start with an information 
base and give also, equal emphasis, to people resources, keeping 
inventories" of individuals and their competencies as references 
•tp be contacted; they vould synthesize and analyze everything 
relevant to "a topic and produce up-to-date "state of the art 
summaries- and would be facile at translating research language 
into language more familiar to the practicioner. 



Grabovski, Stanley M* , "Training and Development o£ Staff In Adult 
Education Adult Le adership 21 (January, 1573) 237-240, 

Many people in adult education are still part- tine/voluntary workers; 
most of them have received virtually no formal training* Author lists 
(from ERIC) eleven programs from processed* documents in various state 
aimed at training aides to nurses, social workers, teachers, etc* 



Grote, James Rj'Comraunity College Mult and Continuing Education,-' 

* Adult Leadership, 23 (6) (December, 1974) 176. 180* 

Continuing Education means program for occupational advancement 
or retraining for some, self-enrichment for others, the beginning 
or completion of degree programs for others; in essence it means 
serving the needs* and demands o£ the adult population it serves. 
Colby Community College in Northwest Kansas serves a "rural 
agricultural area of, some 92,000 people, 70 % of which are over 18, 
ColBy Community College is taking the viewpoint it is there to 
serve the educational needs of all the citizens of the area and 
is mobilizing "adults to serve in volunteer prograins to expand its 
services* ■■ , 
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*' ' " -Hesburgh/ Theodora M. , Miller, Paxil A,, and barton, Clifton R* 

, ^ - = " - * ~ Pat-tarns for Lifel on g Learnin gs A Report of Explorations 

. . * Supp orte d by the K. Kellogg Fouadqtiqn, San Francisco: 

- ' , " Jossey-Bass \ 1973* > , 1 

The presidents of the University of Notre Dame, the Rochester 
Institute of Technology! and -Michigan State University join in 
this study to I 1) outline in general terms ttte nature of a 
learning society and how to go about achieviug/iU ; 2) to consider 
che relationship between continuing education and ? the academic „ 
community, the shaping of civic policy, and the creation of a 
new life style in the modem community; 3) to Illustrate these 
general considerations with the, specific efforts being made at 
Michigan State University to implement them there. Twelve , 
recommendations are made in the first part in regard to curricular ■ 
; _ai.d national/international policy* The call to responsibility in 
j , the seeorid part derives its urgency from the need for solutions 

to critical problems in society, from middle-aged citizens in need 
of help to 1 adapt to technological changes; from the needs of the 
disadvantaged who have rights to equal opportunities even though " # 
they cannot fit into the traditional programs, The new patterns 
nust be people-centered and adapt programs to meet needs and op- 
portunities wherever they exist in eomnunity, rather than ex- 
pecting the community to come to the campus, 5 The third part 
" considers the tremendous efforts being made at Michigan State 
to trans rorminf* the University inter a Lifelong Univfirsity* in 
regard to registration, orientation, the transfer of credits, , 
scheduling, degree requirements and enrollment options; ^ so 
In regard to support services , credit for past experiences * 
, etc. The modification of existing programs and the creation 
of new programs; together with two diverging views, a majority 
and a minority report, as to what organisational "'changes should 
b| made to implement these centrally. Ninety references and 
an index. 



Hiciustra, Roger ? ''Community Mult Education in Lifelong Learning," 
Journal of Resear ch and D evelopm ent^in Educatio n 7 4 (Summer, 
1974) 34-44, ~ — " — " 

Since lifelong learning must draw upon a community' s total" 
resources, the problem confronting those who wish to promote 
Qtonfeimuing education is how to link, home, schools and aonimunity 
to promote this/7 One must first awaken the realisation jjf 
the community to recognising the potential learning resources * 
within the community :~. churches, as learning centera in human . 
relations i businesses , as learning centers for career education} 
YMCA/YWCA centers as centers, for continuing physical education; 
public libraries as book and media centers; 200s and parks, as 
recreational learning resources • Michigan, Kassachuchextts f 
Ohio and Minnesota projects in doing these* things are cited 
as eKamples, where increased community participation led to 
increased financial support (mUlage/sehool bonds)* A shift 
in attitude is also needed in teachers billing to learn and 
to view their role as involving more student cooperation. More 
release time for teachers and principals will be needed to imple- 
ment and to develop*. new programs in life- long learning; support 
also, for retraining programs for teachers, 3< references, " 

• ,. . , .. , 203v ■ , 
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Hodgkinson, Harold L. , "Regional Esamining Institutes ." In: hMllLm, 
ro^r^ra—A N ew Clientele for Hl^herJ^ucajti^n, ed. Dyckman W. 
Vcrmilye , (San ' Francisco? Jossey-Bass , 1974) , 97-102 . 

' The author contends that it mav be. time for higher education 

- to «et out of the aspect of academic credentialing; he proposes 
' ' twd°syst«ms of awards— the first dealing with degrees as statements 
• of intellectual interest and experience, and the second dealing 
' . 'with credentials that are based on proficiency and are job-related 
" aod'job predictive. The degree would be handled by educational 

institutions, but credentialing handled by regional examining 
• institutes— concerned with what people know and can do rather than 
with how much formal education they have had. 



Hod>kinson, Harold L. , "Technology and Edueation, ,, In: Designing Diversltx 
" Proceedings of the 2nd Conference on Open Learning Sponsored by the 

universi ty' of Mid-America , June, 1975 , > 

27-56, . • ,, 

The decline in numbers of young people (except among minority" groups) 
and of high school graduates who go on to college is noted by Hodgkinson, 
s Director of the National- Institute of Education and 1974 President of . . 
the American Association if Higher Education, as among the 1 reasons 
' spurring interest in adult education among college administrators. 
The decline of faith in higher education is related to a variety of 
' factors, among'them the lower pay .scale, the;' lack of unions, the greater 
value placed upon competencies rVther than on academic achievement. 
.Colleges can do more to extend opportunities for degrees, increasing 
the time for campuses being open, studying the needs of adults in 
developing liberal studies, initiating individualized' study/ learning • • 
orograms, and offering degrees by exam. Many adults -are seeking also 
1 pome way to assess themselves, their competencies- and potential, also 
.'- through personal counselling. We need, it is suggested, to think - 
far more broadly* about ways to meet the genlune needs of, adults, 
' ' and to increase the feeling for the quality of life; It is not only a ■ . , 
question of losing faith 4.n Institutions, but of people Ibsing also 
faith in themselves . - .•.*■' 
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Houls, C^ril .0, Thg Design of ' Education , San Francis cot Jossey-Bass , 1972, 
" V = " " " \ , 

In this book this ieading scholar focusses the learn lug process 
* as a whole and corabines^its emiponents into an overall system 4 

which serves both as" a tool "of analysis for understanding what 
, happens in the educational activity of mn and women especially, 

and to presarit a system of educational design whlcri has relevance 
' to the learning of adults* After a survey of various educational 
theories from Bewey on* the author presents his own philosophy 
of adult education, stressing the' need^for adult student involve- 
s ~ merit both ,in the planning" and In the "conduct of a course of 
f , studies. While all systems have certain things in common, he 
notes * none of them guarantee success since the .outcome of any 
program depends largely on the wisdom of the laaHer, since skill 
in the use of: any system requires both practice and critical 
.i examination, and since each skilled teacher will have his/her 
own distinctive style of application* Moreover, to continue 
successful P every program^ust be cap able of change and develops 
merit as it is applied, A, glossary and a unique eK tended bihlio^ 
graphic essay afford the reader ready access to the author's 
own sources, with his personal 'comments on each; this^ and a 
detailed double indeK oi names and subjects (see, for instance, 
"Public' Library) make the\bbok an invaluable tool, for teachers 
% involved Mn continuing, education* 

Irfgalisj John D. and Ar^erl, Joseph M, A 'XTrainet* s Guide to Andr aftogy, 
>;t „ ^ Its Concepts^ Experience and Application - Waltham, Massachusetts^ 
v Data Education, IhpV, -1972. ED 066 626. 

This, guide v,as designed for the pergonal and professional development 
» oi staff 1 trainers and 4 iftanpower. administrators in state and local BHS 

Veliited agencies. It is composed ofc three parts t 1) Concepts for * 
Adult Learning*. .Introducing* -basic concepts of andragcgyi 2) Designs 
""/* a-nd Processes for Experience* *a five day residential workshop in^ , 

wiiieh the ideas in part one are tested and evaluated; 3f Continuing 
* application, designed to' be. shared with workshop participants: It 

. ^Lso has an annotated bibliography and seiected/teferences, 

> \ * \ ^ . 

Knox v AKfa B* Life Long Sel f Directed Education / 1973 ED 074^346, 

f_ ; : ■ , ~ - 

* A rationale for self-directed continuing education, for professionals 
* tfi the health sciences is presented;* with five objectives; 1) under-, 
standing the function of the, mentor role used to gtiide the self- 
directed education of health professioaaLf | 2) understanding a 
Variety of effective strategies by which professionals in the health 
sciences can alternate between action problems and knowledge resources; 
3) recognizing the way in 6 which self -directed education fits into the 
"broader context of continuing professional education % 4) recognizing , 
that self-directednes#' in learning Is a continuum oseful to discovering , 
>rays in which .learning effecti^enss can be improved; 55 appreciation 
of the ways in which these . methods can be used in lifelong learning,. r _ 
The discv lion is divided into four £e*ctions; 1} continuing professional 
r '* education; 2> models of mentor ro la; 3) the self-directed learner in - 
action; 4) guidelines for facilitating sell-directed education, 
v . . 

: Y". 2.05 " --^h 



Lamouroux, Marvin £. Marketing Contiiiultifi "Education! A Study of 

Price Strategies. Vancouver,' Canada: Gtntre for Continuing, 
Education, '.Un^veyeity of British Columbia, 1976, 

Literature on the pricing function of marketing management 
of adult education is extremely limited since authors on 
% A * marketing have not concerned themselves with phe marketing 

, of services to the extent they have done so with the marketing 
af products* Several pricing methods are reviewed and 
threshold ^pricing is used as the basis of this study since it 
^as determined that professional continuing education courses 
readily f|llo^ the theory of threshold pricing and hence that 
it is workable as a marketing mi:x technique for continuing 
* education adonis tra to rs , Thru community participation in 

evaluating continuing education courses and prying, it 
was found that pro fit ssio nals more readily accepted the 
price as a cue to its value and hence constituted a distinct 
subinarkQt, Various otter, considerations are also; developed 
1 * at length, such as* the influence of the University on the 

,+* acceptability of the pt ice and the determtoation of market 
segmentation. 113 References p O 

' ' *' " : 

The Learn ing Socl&ty: A' Report of the Study - on Continuing Education and the 
(# Future, (Notre Dame: Center for Continuing Education * University of 

Notre Dame," n.d^) * % 

* * ' v ^ 

It is acknowledged that we have % as a society, succeeded in Selling thi 
idea cHr^xt ended schooling, but have only Bfegun to think about lifelong 
learning. ?et the- current involvement of 80 million adults in learning 
* ^programs outside the sphere of traditional academic progran|g is an indica- 
tion of the direction in ^hich colleges and universities ought * to 
move* The report sets out some implications of tifelbng learning for , ■« 
academic .curricula and some steps tfhieh^TOuld establish public policies 
to encourage lifelong learning, on the assumption that the achievement 

*of a learning society is a long-term ideal r it urges the enactment of 
■ - a universal bill of educational rights thpt would guarantee to every 

citizen access to the widest' pes Bible educational opportunities . The .. 

.implications of such a program are spelled out at thejend in twelve 
specific recoimeTidaCions* j *'j 

<• r jj . Eds/ *v t 
Long* Huey B, and HI ems tr a, Roger*/ graduate Researc h in Adult 
Education, Adult Education Association .of the USA s 1974. 

- v The nine-chapter book discusses the davalopnfenC^of perspective, 
survey research, .historical research^ n^.srim#ntal research* and 
field research and grounded theory*' Also discussed are the central 
issues on the inethodoXogy. of scientific research as applied to , 1? 
adult education, trends in . adult 5 education gtaduate research, 
v - the need for a nev 'approach to graduate research , and the practice 

of graduate research; k - 
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Lyon, Harold C* Jr.* "Humanistic Education for Lifelong Learning, " 
Interna tional Bevies of Education 20, 4 (1974) pp. 502-505, 



rhis author of several recent books on humanism cites liaslow ? s 
article in the Harvard Educational Review (Pall, 1963) as indicating the 
direction in which education should isove; toward eliciting an emotional 
recognition of -reality, a sense of admiration for others, a sense of trust 
and of empathy :,. these are what we really need in teachers aa well as in 
managers for them to bring out the best in us. 



McCluskcy, Howard Y* , "The Coming of ^ge of Lifelong Learning," 
°, Journal of Research and Development in Education 7, 4 (Summer s 
1974) "97-107. - " r T" . 

Author surveys the current and emerging trends in the broad 
field of teaching-learning > and shows that adult, continuing, 
life-long^ education im already well on its way to becoming one 
of . the most dynamic and significant aspects of the larger 
educational domain and hols enormous promise for the well 
being of the individual and of the environing society* despite 
the lingering of the myth that you can't teach an old. dog new 
tricks. The biggest barrier to the development of continuing education 

is the lack of commitment to its task in the policy s structure $ budget, 
: and behavior of agencies concerned with education* Tfet the target/ 
populations of ultimate service in continuing education are 
so administratively dispersed that only a comprehensive systems 
approach to implementation is capable, of accomplishing . the^task 
^ which the massive. demands of lifelong learning will require. 
The entire educational enterprise is in need of transformation 
to accomplish this * 12 references, < 

- 

Mason, \h ID^an, "Aging and lifelong Learning,," Journal of Res earch and 
Develop rnnt; in Education 7> 4 (Summer, 1974) 68-76, - 



Lafe 



lelong learning is possible also for older adults, but. persons 
over 50 are not adequately represented in adult educational activities. 
Moreover, negative conc^jfts of aging in relationship to continuing t 
education ware held by Ifollingsworth (1930) and Wechsler (1958) 
but challenged by Bay ley (1966) and Beard (1968), Central to the 
whole enterprise of living is the concept of psychological maturity* 
into which Overstreet offers seminal insights* Kasselp Thorndike, 
Jacobs and Havighurst have broadened the horizon of adult competency 
and . development and have shown that the raa^n barrier to adults continuing 
their education are cultural and' psychological 1 rather than physical 
or organic. Knox delineates five major factors that modify the 
learning performance* of older adults. . Recent surveys show an increase 
of collegej courses for older adults, stimulated, e. gJ s by the National 
Retired Teachers Association and the White House Conference on Aging, 
and- by the growing consciousness that older citizens .need to be 
learning new facts and new ways of loing things' in order to cope 
successfully with thuir survival needs * 20 references, 
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National Advisory Council on Extension* and Continuing Education s Eguit^ 
u^Acncnsj Cont inuing_ Education and the Pa rt-Time Student Ninth 
Annual Rcjport, Washington s D.C. 1975. 

This report gives the results of the evaluation by the National. 
Advisory Council of Extension .and Continuing Education in regard to 
Title I of the Higher Education; Act of 1965, In compiling it, the 
assistance of Peat, Marwlck Mitchell . Inc. > and nine national education 
associations ware enlisted. The report supports the inclusion of 
part time as well as half time students in federal financial assistance 
programs; these, students are included in the compilation of statistics 
which often determined the grant allotment to educational institutions 
and aow form the majority of students enrolled in postsecondary and 
institutions of higher education, Recommended is the establishment 
of a Bureau of Continuing Education and Community Service, a national 
policy on life-long learning and a Continuing Education Act, Two 
appendices note the met and unmet needs o| adult part time students 
and the need of federal technical support assistance "in planning 
•And implementing inservice training programs in continuing education. 
Reasons motivating adults to engage in lifelong learning and the 
barriers they encounter are noted on page 19, 



N^uicnal Conference on Higher Education, Lifelong Le arners— A New 
Clientele for Higher Education , ed* Dyckman W. Vermilye 
O&shingtoxi, BY C* ■ American Association for Higher Education 
1974) 177pp. 

The tventxrfive assays in this book focus on lifelong leoming 
and what it may mean to live in a learning society, It recog- 
nizes learning as a national resource and deals with 'frays to . 
make that resource available through institutions of higher 
learning to ail citizens who need it and want it, Provided 
these institutions' accept this new role, they nay pass from the 
dog days to a new era, when they transform the youth=ghettos 
of present day campuses into areas livable for part-time,' 
. older and off-campus learners . f ^ 



Smith, Robert^. Ed. and others, Handbook of Adult Education , Adult Education 
Association, 1970. ED 049 399, 

The 1970 editiqn is an attempt to reflect to. totality of adult education- 
its background* function , objectives, and roles—as a discipline and in 
American society*. It is divided into three parts. ^ Part I discusses 
forms, functions, and the future of adult education. Part II contains 
papers on 'institutional forms and management in adult education* Part II 
outlines program areas— curriculum and content, adult basic education, 
education, for the family, social and public responsibilities, vocational 
and technical' education, continuing and- self-fulfillment education. 
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Vomer, Coolie, and '6 there. The Preparation of Ad'slt Ed^cators^ 

A Se lected Ruview of the Litera t ure Produced ±n North America,, 
Washington / D*C. t Adult Education Association of U*S.A. , 

1970, ED 0A1 180, fl 

This literature review on the prepKration vof professional adult 
educators attempts to cover the leading, areas pf discussion and 
research as well as some of the sore Interesting conclusions 
reported. Six major preoccupations of research are outlined, 
followed by two chapters on adult education as a discipline 
and a^professiari, patterns of adult educational leaderships 

'levels and categories of adult educators s and their learning 
needs* Chapter 4 covers the growth of graduate education lb. 
adult -education , numbers of doctoraates granted durirtg tue 
period 1935-^1969, theoretical models for the doctorat^ learning 
objectives s program content , procedures 1 and criteria for evaluating 
graduate study, and provisions Jtot field work and inseirvice 
training, . Conclusions touch on" such aspects as the status (firmly 
established) of admit education as an academic fields the nature 

- of professional education (essentially graduate and postvocational) $ 
and the need for research on roles and functions * evaluation "Of 
training program outcomes s and the development of suitable 
me as axemen' instruments* Also included is a bibliography "with 
118 items f instructions for ordering from ERIC, and a list of 
ERTC/IE publications* * 



yniveralty of Northern Iowa, Assessment and Prograimalng for Personnel 
Development in Adult Education—State of Iowa, final Report. 
Washington, D.cVf Of Wee of ''Education (BHEW) 1973, EC 097 444, 

Current adult education personnel needs in Iowa of people administering 
and teaching career supplementary courses ware assessed by autveying 
f ^22 administrators, 228 coordinators, 39 teachers* and 662 students, 
The first phase was a workshop for administrators f to assess personnel 
needs and to provide programming experience* A needs assessment 
questionnaire wag developed and mailed to workshop participants-* ^ 
Teachers and coordinators were then surveyed by questionnaire. Phase 
four was. 'contacting students who had taken career adult education 
courses in I-otra during 1972, The needs of administrators, were found 
to be training in managment techniques, in assessing- cariinunity - 
educational, needs/* and in developing teacher effectiveness evaluation 
systems. Teachers indicated the need for an area iftedia/ curriculum 
* , center and familiarity with methods of adult education. - Students respon- 
ded favorably to the career supplementary program. Supplementary 
'appendices make up two-thirds of the document* 
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6,3. CHANGE AMD ITS' IMPLICATIONS FOR «ADULT EDUCATION 



■ % 

Beekerman* Marvin "Educational Change Agent: k New University Extension 
Profeasloaal Role t !y Adult Laad&^shlp Zl (June, 1972) 39-40, 

Paper suggests a systematic approach to research and development in-service, 
programs t^p develop change agents* training specialists to 1) help schools 
recognise and define their R&D (research and development) needs; .2) kelp them. 
diegjdOM . their problems and set program objectives and priorities; 3) help them 
acquire and utilise relevant university academic resources; 4) help them select 
ot areata solutions from presented alternatives"; 5) feel p schools get solutions 
accepted* adapted and installed; 6) help theta evaluate solutions., ' 



Beste* Robert Ashhy, An Exp erimental Case Study of the Dif fusion of an Inf ormation. 

Innova tion 'In a Scientific "Coina uni ty, Urbanai University of Illinois {thesis ) 

T# fill the current gap in research on infb^mati m innovations, the author 
s/ent uut questionnaires to members of two eampti0v*s : of the University of 
Illinois* to study ; the ^influence of various factors on the /awareness* 
interest/trial and adoption of MEDLARS Demand Search Service. Kavelock. 
had • emphasised personal contact ^s the/ most effective means gf iff reading ^ 

- information aBout an innovation; Coughenour, the importance of pripted 

media In the "awareness"** and "interest" stages p\ and of institutionalized ' 
madia on the "acceptance" and "trial" stages* The direct \ interactive, 
often informal, inforipative process is shown to be the moat ^£f active 
means of relatia^fche benefit a of MEDLARS to the needs, of potential adopters* 
The library is shown to .be the second roost important ' source to spreading 
vjord about innovations in inf ormation * bit it is shown in this instance 
that it did not assist noticeably in the diffusion process 5 supplying 
inf&rinatlon required at the interest/ trial stage which would Have \v$%y * 
£0 the Adoption of the innovation by,;those vltti a need for tKe^servide* r 
Cpp» 86-90) A personal change agent is however, the moat effective 
way to achieve interest in en information innovation in the interest/ 
trial stage* It is shorn change agents tend tp shorten the adoption . 
* period over thaC foinad with natural processes of diffusion, by establishiog\ 
the recognised need mtii relating it to the information innovation and/qr 
providing ease in adopting the innovation* This reaearch project has gone 
a considerable w^y torfard shoving information Innovations are similar to 
many other types of information* Suggestions for further research s a 
bibliography, sixty- five slides and 'explanations t together with the 

1 quest .lonxu tires Interview outlines and schedules* complete tlje study. 
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Association of American Library Schools, Continuing Library Education Study 
Committee* Summary Report, January 1972* Annual Meeting, Journal of 
Educat ion C or Librariauahlp 12 (Spring i972) , pp, 267-269* 

Comment by H ■ N * Case* Journal of Education f or Librari anshig^ 12 
(Spring 1972), pp. 269-272, 

Case comments on the coming changes in society and technology calling 
for changes in education, also in library science, with federal support 
for individual library sys terns f associations , and state agencies , in 
copper at iom with library schools* Calls for a steering commit tee to 
begin to take action,, one of the calls to action to 'which CLENE 
responded. 



Dcag s Lillian KU ,# A Selected Bibliography on Educational Change," - 
In: John I, GiOodlad, The dynamics of Educational Change 
r; , few York, McGraw Hill, 1975,, 223-247/ „ Ai * - 

% 

■ \ 
Arranged in ffomr parts* tMs bibliography gives a broad, balanced 

view of the state of the field of educational change i the first 

provides material on building theories of change, constructing 

models and dealing with issues invovled in educational change; " 

the second offers strategies and tactics for implementing the 

strategies* part three deals -with actual practice; part four . 

review^ of the literature on change for those who would 

pursue more rigorously historical and current dav^iopme^fits in the 

field, \ / 



Grimes, George, ''Instructional Development in Elementary/ Secondary Education 
ID Alone Is Not Sufficient," Media Spectrum 2, 3 (1975), 4-6- 

Application of sophisticated instructional developnietit procedures 
to elementary education is not enough tto pve positive and lasting 
impact, Federally funded University Consortia for Instructional 
Develo/pinent antd Technology have conducted over 3Q0 ID institutes . * 

■ to isolate the variables that accelerate or inhibit responsive 
change In American aducation ^and found, the most common phenomena 
underlying continued successful instructional development are 
personal involvement* then communications flexibility, and 
competence plus commitment* 
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H£ghat s Gilbert, "The Scholarly Llf^ 1 ' The Ame mean Scho lar 41 (Autumn s 1972) 
p. 522-529, 

* ' " * 

To meet and overcome the difficulties of the life of a scholars 
Highet x illustrates half a dozen ledding principles of 

scholarship I 1) * the devotion of such scholars as^ Isaac Casauboa 

Thomas Hunt Morgan, Housman, Nordea or tfilamowitz; 2) , the .huiBilitY 
of an Hippocrates 4?r a William lUpmrth Thompson; 3) the organization 
of an Aristotle or a' Mbmmsen; 4> the Mllaborative ability, of most,, 
scholars and the influence of scholars on one another s even in, the ! 
case of such solitary geniuses as am Isaac Newton; 5) the interpretative 
gift of humanists,;, 6) the devotion to discovery, Students need to be 
shown the world is in constant filuK, jttmt, scholars also are always « 
grappling wir> tiew challenge lift their efforts of discovery and f 
rcinterpref-<4.-ifiA* Students may assume the world of scholarship is 
static: "(kw the central principles governing both our teaching 
and our leartiteg Is incessant renewal. 11 



McCiOLthlini William, J s "Continuing Education in the ?wf| siiom^ji v 
Journal -of Education for Litirarlanship 13 (Sunder $ 1972) 3-16. 



The increasingly difficult task of remaining competent in the 
facSvOf every inersesing change is illustrated in the author's 
opening remarkf* The areas of continuing education s drawn from 
Houle, including new knowl^ctge* new roles 5 new disciplines and. 
personal growth* 'are outlined* Some professional jouTOals de- 
voted to continuing education are mentionedy t^¥tn~e^^tTi 
the work of . professional sSftGClacions. In conclusion, the need 
for a central agency to help groups overcome resistance to change 
is suggested* together with thented for ©Staining funding from 
foundations, or federal/scute grants* Thirteen references 



Parker, Louis Allan, Intera ctive Networks for Innovations! Champions : _a 
Mech anism for BecentT -nllzad Education al Changs , (Ann Arbor: 1 
University" Microfilms, 1971) 263pp. 

The major hyoothesia of this thesis is that highly dedicated 
individuals -with general management competencies have been 
responsible for many innovations in all kinds of organizations , 
and are, in effect, "innovattional champions," It studies ways 

to promote their work by means of interactive networks: 
By means of an information clearinghouse, a facilitating staff, 
case studies, workshops, surveys of needs and resources, such a 
netowcrk wouldfacilitate the sharing of encouragement, insights 
and innovations among ■•individuals championing specific solutions 
to local problems and among others concerned with the same types . 
'< of problems. Such an interactive network would facilitate 
the development , Informal evaluation and dissemination of 
both locally-developed innovations and the '.products of national R&D 
•projects. Descriptions of such projects In the military, aerospace, 
business, agriculture and medicine are given. The assumption, is 
briefly defended that educational innovations have generally operated 
to increase occupational effectiveness, social contribution and r 
self-actualization. - Interactive networks 

would serve the social purpose of accelerating educational change 
which supports progress toward the goals of modern socio-economic 
development, 13Q references. 

Peterson, A. D. C, "Secondary Education as a phase in Life-Long Education," 
Comparative Education 8 (April 1972) 9 ,l-5, 

The suggestion is made in this article that for life-long education 
to become a reality, changes must be made in the secondary stage 
4 of basic education. Young people need experiences to help them 
— understand their need not only to underfftand, but to modify and to 

enjoy their environment, For Uis radical , changes need to be made 
' ' -\' in upper secondary education; the methods of life-long- education 
need to be introduced here. New subjects should be introduced to 
foster the desire to learn, especially the most concrete possible 
study of human nature.; A lesson, might be 1 drawn from our Eastern 
European nations in the way of integrating subjects w^th the £ 
problems of real Life. An example is the course called the 
' Culture of Cities, wherein three cities are chosen for study J 
- one the city in which the pupils live, and involving personal - 
, c cpmmitfflent to soma" kind of social service in the city, ant in- 
cluding history, gsograpiiy, economics and languages. Another 
: aiiE of the higher secondary courses should he \ to give students 
* a 'taste of learning by other methods i correspondence, television, 
s«lf-teaehing systems , programmed learning, so that s/he may ,* 
learn their potential value in a life of continuing education. 
Giving the students of. the last year of secondary school more 
freedom to organise their own work over longer periods could also help 
them to mak* batter use of the freedom on which they are to enter. 
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Winn, Ira, "Accent on Social Philosophy i On Illich, Ecology, and the Riddles 

of Growth," Adult Leadership 21 (December, 1972) 206-207, ^. , 

* ■ , * 'J 

Illich 1 s Retooling Society s uggests that educators must lagra from geologises 
that the limits of growth demand a complete reassessment of our ^ay of life 
andaystem of education (based upon notions of progress that do not fit the 
limited sources of energy available to man)* Traditional schooling has become 
counterproductive. 



Volfbeia Seymour L, , f, Seven Signs for tihe Seventies, i! Journal of College 

Placement L 3 5 (Fall, 1974) pp. 42-45* 

Technological changes, followed by industrial and occupational 
changes, ."" /geographic changes, educational changes, and income 
changes produce mi optioistic picture, spoiled by the recent 
surge of inflation. Population changes and labor force changes 
all combine to indicate that those who work in Vacation are 
going to have to pay worn and more attention to the role of 
lifetime learning; and employers are going to have to do the 
a ame . 



i'A ROLE OF THE LIBRARY IN THE ADULT EDUCATION OF OTHERS ' 

Bates Marcia J. "Speculations on the Sociocultural Contest of Public Information 
'Provision in the Seventies , and Beyond," in Library and Information Service 
Needs of the UatlonJ Proceed ings of a Conference o n the Needs of Oc cupational, 
Rtr^lcr^d other Groups in the United States (Washington, D.C.J U. S, Government 
- Hinting OfHce, 1974) 51-76 » 

The public library, must significantly alter its traditional image and^services 
If it is to deal successfuJJ^Mith the new trends and provide needed life 
information" to people /There is a need for question-answering and continuing 
education information services that is not now being met, and its here that 
'libraries should tact us switching centers, directing people., through the , 
«. maze of social agencies to the one best suited to their needs. Information 
frequently spells survival and/or the competitive edge in life. What are 
needed are the development of on-line interactive information •systems. Yet , 
together with these technological developments %m also the need for repersonalizatu 
of library services- hot-lines. are a move in- that direction, although the 
interactors remain anonymous. Despite the tendency of some to keep some 
Information secret, librarians at, national and local levels are needed to ? 
use their extensive ,searcl»fng*«ld^s to disseminate information, and should - 
move^ouragedusly also Into the nonfprint media, and to develop^DI services 

for groups and for "individuals. Sixteen references. 
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Brooks, Jean and Maynard, Betty J. Report to the National Intetofcst qourtcil: 
March 8, 1973, Dallas, Ten ami Dallas' Public Library, March 1973, 
21pp, KD "073 790. 

The impact of the College, Level Examination Project (CLEP) upon 
the total community has been good, but not widespread enough to be 
classified "successful * fl Within the academic community there has 
been the overwhelming acceptance of CLEP and a continuing upgrading 
of credits to the benefit of the student , with a growing .standardization 
of acceptable scores from institution to institution* The Regional 
Office of CEEB attributes these successes largly to the Dallas Public 
Library Independent Study Project (ISP*):/ 



Connell , Wessie, "One Library's Sole in Adult Education, 11 Adult L eadersh ip 
21 (December 1972) 197^199, 1 * 

The Roddenbery Memorial Library in Cairo, Georgia, has an eKtensisre 
public relations program that contains many vays of stimulating adult 
learning; from morning coffees tto concerts in a small conference room, 
from investment clinics to program planning clinics* from monthly Isncheons 

with talks on home economy to rap sessions with youth discussing black 
literature* - 



Extended Learning Program, A Report to the Ohio Board of Regents 
(Athens , Ohio: Ohio University 1973) 85 pp, 

This report is an analysis of the pilot project 
eKtended learning experience conducted at Ohio 
University for the first year of its existence*" 
Organizations, student profits methodology* and 
^delivery systems, iaeulty policies and degree 
programs, J interinstitutional cooperation^ communication 
, public relations j costs to students and funding 
are all ;dlseussecU Libraries were, proposed as 
possible sites for learning centers because of 1 
j their neutrality and the interest of , library 

personnel in Ohio- Students taking the cdutses 
were largely from middle class families; almost 
two-thirds were employed full time and had* family 
* income equal to or higher ^han the national 

average* over 60% had mourn exposure to pollege* 
A higher proportion oi blacks .participated in 
this project than is usual in other similar 
- programs, Many students commented that taking 
the program enabled them to ryoid taking night 
classes and being absent from their families; 
Most fait the programs were operated to meet 
theif needs; pver 92% received acme time of 
individual counselling and the same percentage 
r , . felt that the programs had fulfilled their 

4 expectations. ^Remunerations ©f faculty f instructors 
Q was on a per student/per credit hour basis (over 
load for pay); recommendations are given for ^the 
development of further cooperative efforts. 
Also case studies of four students* 
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Gocsiek, Priscilla* "Adult Basic Education and Public libraries i Services 
to tho Disadvantaged Aduit, u %AduUJL^ 21 (April, 1973), 

329-346. 

Emphasizes Che need to^ apply basic skills stressed in adult^ 
education to, specific life situations. Gives examples of, 9 
what some southern public libraries are doing in this, regard , 
* developing original materials for non^roaders , home-study 

kits on their bookmobiles \ bibliographies of print and *norv-print 
materials available in the basic coping skill?. , 



Coyer, Robert S/ Proposal For An Extended 'Learning Pro gram For the 
State of Ohio (Athens^ Ohioi Ohio University* 1973) * 6Spp* 

'■ The Extended Learning Program of the State of Ohio (ELPSO) » 
proposed as a pilot project 1972-1973, is explained, in detail 
Kith, the rationale for 5 each of several alternative proposals 
defended and criticized * together with the proposal actually * 
recommended and the rationale for its vaVious recommendations * 
Under the leadership of Ohio University, which was" to lend its 
administrative cooperation and computer technology, a single * 
state-wide administrative unit was proposed to develop and 
coordinate the extended learning^ program among participating* /\ ; 
post=secondary, state-assiated educational institutions atld 
cooperating private schools, with the collaboration of state- \ 
assisted libraries and other public and private institutions, 
The goal was to bring quality post-secondary education to 
students, not being r/eaehed by the| present system! parents who 
works servicemen j> whose college careers were interrupted, 
workers in need of retraining, physically handicapped people, 
people lacking financial' resources to the use the existing system 
of traditional* instruction* pr/fsdners, hospital patients^ et£. 
Students enrolling in the program and .completing degree objectives 
through EfcPSO were to receive their degree (e,g, in "Liberal 
Btudies M ) from Ohio University or another participating ' 
public/private institutions* Budgetary details and 150 references 
are included, ' 
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Haul©* Cyril 0. The Publi c Library's Role In Non-Traditional Study,, Naw York," ■ 
Columbia University; 1974, ED 098 993, 119pp, 

The public library has a long tradition of providing non^traditionai, con- 
tinuing education arid could well serve -as a base to unite the various ^insti- 
tutions dedicated to continuing education. The non-traditional approach 
puts primary emphasis upon the' student and his/her needs, encouraging 
diversity of individual opportunity rather than uniformity and emphasizing 
competence and performance rather than time, space and course* requirements. 
The TOESCO Faure report outlines a plan for world-wide education for the 
rest, of the century emphasizing life-iong learning and the dimensions of 
living experience and self-learning. The* library should be a center for,^^ 
the student in this process, but' hie -tnilieu is formed by countless influences: 
millions of newspapers, radio and TV broadcasts. The university of the future 
will be a loose federation of all. the educational and cultural forces of any 

. . coraiautiity.v including every age level, -Three majbr strategies are likely: 
consolidation, collaboration and the creation of new coo rdinating mechanisms, 
Collaboration has been tried for highly specific purposes, but there 
have been few wholly successful and lasting examples of collaboration. 
Many um projects have developed in recent yearsto link various services, 
but moat of them are not yet based on sound and continuous sources of 
funding. Although it is often said that the public library/ lacks a. 
purpose, there are three outstanding views: . the classic ( M fuil spectrum > 

-----viewy- -th«'--Uultur«l)--«Uti^t.^vLew--and-.the i activist (social reformers)- _ 
Carnegie suppo.gted^the_ clas sic v iew in the chain of public libraries 
he built across the nation^ 

public libraries are - the sources of the development of a aoxmu^W^^--'—^^^ 
* "cultural" climate" The activist view asserts the responsibility of 
libraries to become active in the improvement of the way of life of 

" everyone, but especially of the disadvantaged. Various possible modes of 

educational service for a public library ate: helping studentis as individuals; 
1 collaborating in the. design of interinstitutional programs, serving as a 

center for group instruction; providing generalized counseling for individuals 
or groups, counselling students in credentialling programs, serving as a , 
multi-media learning center and providing guidance to teachers or leaders ■ 

- in other programs of adult education, Although it is far from clear ; to what 
extent most librarian^ want to serve as educational guides or mentors , 
it is clear that at least some library trustees, ^tsff members; and government 
officials are working to have this potentiality of libraries realized, and it 
is likely that* the library will be Recognized more and more as an educational 
institution since it -is a center of learning, , , 
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jesaup, 'frank W, , "Libraries and Adult Education, 11 UNESCO .Bulletin ..for 
Libraries 27 (1973) 306-315, \ 

\ The functions, and activities of libraries attached to* adult <,« 
education Institutions, i&nd of public libraries, is discussed; 
in thi context of continuing educajtiati- .While /libraries are ( 
primarfly for reading, they are also for other cultural activities 
and^these are also* discussed, Xt is suggested college libraries fl 
should encourage a cross-disciplinary, approach to subjects and ~ 
problem, and should inculcate synope£fr-4iabits of thought* Fublic 
libraries are usually excellently situated, as meeting places 
• for adult classes; with tije proper iatmosphere * essential books, 

audio visual aids-;* they can also - do mucK to publicize adult 
education in giving advice and acting, as a recruiting, agency 
for continuing education opportunities-* In vjew of .tjp fact » 
that ,f hom^ r# students outnumber ,f pir§3 ! ' students by as, many as 4 
or 5 to 1/ libraries, eoxAd^db'i&uch to promote home study ? 
they ^re open to alls impose no entrance tests, are immune 
from competitiive pressures', and generally have an atmo&pher 
conducive to- securtty>; and am not bound by institutional time* 
tables. Adult self-teachers need-guides however to available 
resources, classified reading llsts s etc. Some- practical problems 
are discussed at the endi the lack of a public image; the need 
for training librarians in aspects of adult education; tht need 
to develop, ways of ascertaining user^needg^ "how. to ach 
a balance between the, traditional * laore passive view* of the 
role of librarians . (Houle's Theory P) and the new, tnore activist 
vie!/ of the, need for librarians to take the initiative (Houle , s 
Theory Q) in inferring, guiding, and educating- .the reciprocal 
relationship between libraries and adult education is summarized 
in the v£e^ that / adult .education nelSs the library, and the 
©Kploit^tipn of library resources depend^ to a great extent upon 
the effectiveness of adult education* \ 1 



Kaungamnb, Egekiel E, ff Thfe Kola of = t Idbi^rie& in Post literacy. 
V Adult Education, 11 Literacy Documentation : An international 

Bulletin for Libraries and Information .Centers, 3 (Spring 

* 1974), 1-23." " x ~ . \ 

j/ . ' ■■ ■■- . - 

v ':. The goals l policies and problems of providing library eerviceg 
for the new literates of mainland Tanzania,. The role*o£ 
the libraries is to provide follow-up reading material ^so that 
neo-literates do not relapse into illiteracy, the provision' 
of follow-up literature, in sufficient numbers, e and a, nationwide 
; a distributibn-of iij frea of charge, is not possible without a 
; A ' well organised library system, < - ; 



Kronus, Carol- L. "Patterns of Adult Library Use: A Regression and Path 
Analysis." Adult Education 23, 2 (1973) 115-131. 

The purpose of this study is to provide mora definitive 
information on the factors leading to public library use 
among adults, To do this, a large body of data was analyzed 
to determine. the relationship between the rate of library use 
and a wide variety of the most commonly associated factors 
using multivariate analysis, Use of public library .' resources 
is conceptually and historically linked to mass education and 
literacy. On the individual level, the impact of educational 
achievement along with other social and demographic factors 
on the rate of library use is the subject of study, A multi- 
ple regression and path analysis of survey data on a large 
sample^of Illinois adults reveals three principal clusters 
of factors as important predictors of the rate of library use. 
Education, both in number of years and plans for further edu- 
caion ±1 the most powerful predictor* followed by family life 
cycles factors and urban residence, Commonly found factors 
of age, sex, and race had no independent effect' on how often 
people Used library resources. The question of the causes . , 
behind library use is, therefore, wide open for study and 
the author suggests that new avenues of research be inves- 
tigated, involving more sophisticated measures of personality,, 
psychological attitudes and social behavior patterns,, 
both current and retrospective, 



Maynard,* Betty J. EvaluatoHs Report- to th e National Interest Council: 
Harch__l and September 15, 102, Dallas, Texas: Dallas Public 
Library, 1972, 34pp.*" ED 068 124. - - " - - f 

The primary goal of the Independent Study Project , of , the Dallas Public 
Library is the testing of - the feasibility of utilizing* an existing 
public institution,, the, library, for ^enabling qualified persons to earn 
" credits toward , a degree through independent study and examination. 
More .proximate^oals arai 1) the assassmerit c^f demand locally for 
college credits^through^ independent study, and -2) an* assessment of 
the Dallas Public Library's capability for meeting the demand within 
its present resources for personnel, book funds, and equipment. 
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Hor^hcad Ktate University* The Interrelating of Libra ry and Basic Education 

Services for Disadvantaged Adul ts* A Demonst r ati on of FQur_Alterriative 
Working Model s. Annual Report. Volume I. Morehead State University, 
Kentucky; Appalachian Adult Education Center, 1973, 

The Appalachian Adult Education Canter (AAEC) conducted a study 
of the services of two institutions, public libraries and public- 
schools, serving disadvantaged adults in cooperation. The study 
was conducted at four AAEC centers in Alabama, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia, The problems explored included 
information needs of disadvantaged adults, and the organization 
personnel, programs, and materials in the two institutions. Method- 
ology and recommendations were given for selecting sites and staffs, 
initiating coordinations, developing model center guidelines and 
plans, choosing target groups, training staffs, monitoring demon- 
strations, and other aspects of the projects, The influence of the 
study pn adult education and libraries, its failures, and its 
dissemination were evaluated. Activities of each of the four 
project sites in recruitment, materials, teachers, librarians, 
library cards, displays , student orientation to the library 4 * 
delivery, community referral f possible continuation, and local 
contributions are summarized in chart form, 



Proceedings of the C onferenc e "Adult Basic Educa tion and Public Li brary Se rvice '' 
■ June 5-6 7T974, Miami Springs, Florida, ed*^ Lois p, Fleming, 

Tallahassee, Division of Library Services, Department of State and 
■ Florida Department of Education, 1975, 

■ vpgXj 

Convened to promote and expand the devslopmenCfof cormrnmicacton 
between librarians and adult basic education^peciaiists f these 
proceedings include reports from the field by; pepple engaged in 
■ successful programs of ABE* Several bibliographies, including one 
of the books on adult education and' literacy in the State Library 
of Florida, and a list of major publishers of easy reading materials 
for adults, are added in the first appendices, A List of Life 
Coping Skills Materials in the Appalachian Adult Education Center 
at Mbrehead State University would serve as an excellent check list 
for any public library in this area, Another study on the nature 
of disadvantaged adults and what are needed for them in the way 
of service is also included in the appendices, as are: the agenda 
for two=day planning session on ABE at the Appalachian Adult 
Education Center; preplanning information forf simulated planning 
session; evaluation forms and tabulations of participant responses 
in this conference, and a li^Jyof conference registrants, 
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6,5, LIFELONG LEARNING IN OTHER COUNTRIES 



Adiseshiah , Malcolm S. "A Learning System in Tamil Nadu,' 1 International Review 
■ °1 j^ l ^tion 20, 4 (1.974) , pp. 505-508, . — 

After an assessment of the. ^reat increase of enrollment in India's schools 
and co L legos the author presents the state's plan fur education in Tamil 
Nadu : 1) improvement of teaching, textbooks, libraries in elementary 
schools; 2) out-of-scHool education for boys and girls who drop out of 
school clue to the poverty of their parents; 3) literacy programs for 
illiterate adults; 4) relating education to the acquisition of market- 
oriented skills. ■ Conti Eiwing educa t i on for adults remains an ideal for 
the future. 



Agoston, Gyorgy, and Nagy, JoWef , "Reorientation of Teacher Education in 

the Fmmework of Lifelong Education," International 
Review of Education, 20 t 4 (1974) pp, 486-496 

■Continuing education must be 1) interdisciplinary, utilizing independent 
study and discovery, concerned with relationships and interconnections, aiming 
at the understanding of reality in its integrity. 2) concerned with the 
practical as well as theoretical aspects of psychology, psdagogy and the 
teaching methods of the subject, so as to become not only teachers, but educators 
of the whole personality, Students must be made aware , of the notion of . life- 
long education* corresponding to the pace of scientific, technological and 
social change, Author reviews program of Jossef Attila University , Szeged , in 
last part of article. 



Berigtsson, Jarl, "Trends and Problems in the Development of Recurrent 

Education in Sweden, M Internation al R eview of Education. 20, A (1974), 
503-513, - — 

Swedish plans for inaugurating a system of 'recurrent 1 education related 
to social and labor market needs include five possible models (p, 511) 
for continuing education—all of which imply a legal right for educational 
^leaves of absence of some teind. 
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Biackweil, Velata L. and Karioth, Sally, "An Experience in Autonomous 
Learning," Adult Eeadership 2 1 (January 1973) 221^223, 

Two students from Florida State University view the adult education program 
rent Britain and cite with approval van der Eyken's assessment that adult 
education in Great Britain needs a complete overhauling: its current image 
still being that of self-improvement, appealing to those who are motivated 
by their previous education to further liberal studies, but having little 
to say to those struggling in the workaday world of 9-5 or disadvantaged 
by unemployment , poverty or illiteracy. n The majority of the population 
in most need of zdult education is not participating.' 1 (p. 223) 
Recognition of the aims of the first UNESCO Conference on Adult Education 
(1972) is urged* 



ilipovic, Dragomir , "Lifelong Education in Yugoslavia," International Review 
of Education 20, 4 (1974), 525-532, 



This article summarizes the development of adult education in Yugo- 
slavia since the second World War* Traditional Yugoslav universities have 
not played much part in the development of lifelong education in Yugoslavia, 
but the educational refotms 1958-1970 resulted in the establishment of 217 
workers ? universities and 210 peoples 1 universities which, together with em- 
ployment exchanges , popular technical courses, military schools, professional 
associations and mass media? completed the means of developing the country's 
system of life long educational development. 



Gnss, James R. , "Lifelong Learning in Europe*" Int Lifelong Learners—A 
Kew Clientele f or _ jlig her Education , ed - Dye km an W. Vermilye (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass $ 1974), 22-28* 

There is a move today in Europe toward social Institutions which 
recognise the inherent tensions between individuals and society- 
involving more individual control not -only in industry, but in 
education as well as in politics. Youth are seeking the option 
of "recurrent education 11 as an alternative to the present system 
which compels, young adults to enter higher education immediately 
after secondary , school * It is an option like that given to 
soldiers in the U S S, in the G.I. Bill of Rights* Alternative models 
are being suggested in Sweden^ educational leaves of absence from 
industry are presently financed by the state and employers in 
Germany (1969), France (1971), and Belgium (1973), It is further 
suggested that recurrent education would serve the needs of adults 
not only for professional training, but also for cultural devetop- 
, ment , - 
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Pacheco , Ed^ardo Pando, "Lifelong Education and the Peruvian Educational 
Reform/' Incarnationol RgvJjw_ol Education 20, 4 (1974), 532-537. 



Outlines the Peruvian reforms of education which -begin at the pro- 
primary stage and include courses for parents as well as the basic 
and higher education courses. Character ''.site in the Peruvian system 
is nuclearization : the grouping of Peruvians into zones of educational 
nuclei (2,000 -A ,0u>i inhabi Cant:0 and including not: only schools rmd 
colleges, but also factories, churches , communal centers, farms, 
; medical services 5 clubs, associations » and cooperatives, 



Vvrcz, Raul Ferrer, "Nor: Formal Education in Cuba," In terna t tona l Review of 
Education 20, 4 (1974), 514-516, 

Since the establishment in 1961 of "mass education groups 51 in Cuba 
non-formal education efforts have been added, including, people's 
cultural groups meeting weekly or monthly, intra-sehool institutions, 
literary and scientific seminars, Through this drastic educational 
effort, "old structures and concepts have been rejected and an action 
programme has been emerging with ever greater foreetulness aimed at 
shaping and adapting education to the characteristics and needs of 
a socialist society." (p. 516) 



Stock, Arthur K. "Community Colleges in the United Kingdom," Intern a X to na 1 
Review of Education 20 (1974), 515-520* 

Explores the* relationship of the community colleges of Great Britain 
to the ideals of Henry Morrisi the concept of "life^long learning" 
and the organisation of communities around their educational and 
cultural institutions. Although there are courses that offer 
opportunity for self-expression, creativity and the understanding not 
only of subjects but of relationships (as Morris urged), there is 
J still little development toward a "fully articulated system of 
adult education," 
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